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HE growing tendency toward 
life in the open is in evi- 
dence at Arden, the summer 
home of Mr William M. 
Wood at Andover, Massa- 

chusetts, where more than eighty aeres 
of land have been transformed into a 
paradise for the children, and indeed 
the whole family. During the summer 
and fall months the woods, fields and 
avenues of the estate are alive with 
groups of lads and lassies, whose merry 
voices fill the air as they walk, drive or 
canoe upon the tiny lake. 

The house, the central feature of the 
estate, stands back from the road on 
rising land, and commands beautiful and 
extensive views. A short distance to the 
right, in the midst of grass land, stand a 
cluster of snowy tents. These are the 
outdoor sleeping quarters, not only of 
the young people, but of the “grown-ups” 
as well. 

Sleeping in the open was practiced at 
Arden long before the fresh-air question 
agitated New England. The children of 
the household originated the idea, which 
proved so beneficial that the older mem- 
bers of the family decided to try it. The 
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number of tents has gradually increased, 
until now they resemble a miniature en- 
campment. 

Following the avenue which leads to 
the right, we come suddenly upon a pic- 
turesque little lake, over whose surface 
the drooping branches of the willows east 
their shadows. On the shore, at the left, 
is the playhouse, known as the Arden 
theater. This is a remodeled paint-shop, 
and in its new garb is most inviting. 
This playhouse has a special charm for 
the youngsters, from the fact that it is 
used as a combination tea house, theater 
and workroom. The lower story is dec- 
orated with small Japanese lanterns, 
while the walls show various programs 
which commemorate different plays in 
which the children have taken part, many 
of them of their own composition. The 
tea house, which oceupies one corner of 
the room, is tastefully decorated with 
flags, fans and Japanese lanterns. This 
is used for tea serving at family gather- 
ings and on the Fourth of July, at which 
time it is an annual custom to invite the 
neighboring children to a tea party. 
Fireworks follow in the evening. 

The theater presents an entirely dif- 
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ferent aspect when one has reached the 
second story. This floor is completely 
equipped with the Sloyd system of man- 
ual training. During regular work hours 
the neighbors’ children are invited to 
come in, and on the walls are many fin- 
ished products which show that the lit- 
tle fingers have grown skillful under the 
teachers’ instruetions. On cool and 
cloudy days the lake is a favorite resort 
for the young folks. Beyond the play- 
house stretch the woods, which cover over 
half the area of the estate and are laid 
out with roads erossing one another, and 
yet so arranged that a person ean drive 
for miles on the grounds and never re- 
trace a step. There are innumerable foot- 
paths which invite entrance. Luncheon 
parties and nature study necessitate the 
use of these tiny paths. The tennis 
court, with the exception of a short time 
during the heat of the day, is rarely idle. 


“* These are the outdoor sleeping quarters, not only of the young people, but of the ‘ grown-ups’ as well” 


Naturally, the play kitchen should be 
situated in the orehard. It is a queer 
little domicile, fitted up for light house- 
keeping. It is, however, the children’s 
undisputed domain; and it invites ama- 
teur housekeeping; the meals are served 
in the open, the children being their own 
waiters and thoroughly appreciating the 
results of their own culinary efforts. 

A dozen thoroughbreds in the stalls 
furnish fine mounts, and horseback rid- 
ing is a particularly fascinating sport 
to each and every member of the family. 
One of the fields near the stables has 
been fitted out with hurdles, and the 
youngsters take to hurdling with as much 
dash and spirit as do their elders. 

From an artistie standpoint, Arden de- 
serves its well-chosen name, resembling 
in many particulars the beautiful War- 
wickshire forests, where Robin Hood and 
his merry men held their revels. 


Supplementary Suggestions 


The application of this idea of camp- 
ing on the home grounds can be made 
to conform to existing conditions in so 
many summer homes that it deserves a 


By the Editors 


far-reaching popularity. Tents have long 


been recognized as the healthiest of bed- 
rooms. The small boy who teases to be 
allowed to sleep in a tent on the lawn 
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unwittingly sets an example it would be 
well for his parents to follow. 

’ Be sure that your tents are of good 
material and well made. They will last 
enough longer to pay the extra cost. 
Piteh them with raised platforms and 
see that these platforms are well laid. 
A properly pitehed and made tent will 
never leak; no matter how wet the 
weather, there will be no dampness in the 
tent if the platform is raised. Second- 
hand tents are likely to be a delusion and 
a snare unless you are a judge of duck. 
New tents are best. 

Around certain of our easily reached 
lakes the family camp is growing in pop- 
ularity. This is as it should be. There 
is no reason why mother and sister should 
not enjoy the delights of outdoor living 
quite as much as father and _ brother. 
They can do so in perfect comfort. 

In selecting a location, several impor- 
tant factors should be borne in mind. 
Choose level ground when you ean. Of 
course your tents are to be platform 
pitched, and thus some rugged, uneven 
lake shores may become available. On 
general principles, however, select a level 
spot having good drainage. It seems 
almost superfluous to point out the need 


of a convenient spring. Clean this out 
thoroughly the first thing. Fresh milk 
is always to be appreciated, and if a farm- 
house is within easy walking distance, or 
if it is possible to make arrangements 
to have milk left where you can easily 
get it, your summer outing will be the 
more enjoyable. By all means have a fly 
to your tent. It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in a summer tempest, 
to say nothing of the fact that it breaks 
the direct force of the sun’s rays at mid- 
day. Do not loeate directly beneath a 
tall tree. Have a separate dining tent. 

Hammocks, ecot-beds, folding steamer 
chairs, and a rocker for mother are all 
the essentials in furniture, for a table ean 
usually be built more cheaply than one 
ean be taken. And who wants a eivilized 
table in camp, anyhow? Some excellent 
folding cots are now made, which, while 
comfortable and strong, are at the same 
time capable of being reduced to so small 
a compass that they are easily carried, 
and are not at all in the way during the 
daytime. 

Carefully figure out the essentials for 
comfort and strietly eliminate the lux- 
uries. The whole idea of the family 
camp is to avoid, so far as possible, the 


“* Naturally, the play kitchen should be situated in the orchard” 
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“We come suddenly upon a picturesque little lake” 


multitude of petty cares which weigh 
upon the mother at home. Therefore, let 
the wardrobe be selected with a view 
to economy and space and appropriate- 
ness for the varied outdoor occupations 
and pastimes of the summer. Stout 
erockery which will stand rough usage 
should be selected. Resolve at the start 
that there shall be no fancy dishes in the 
menu, and insure this by curtailing the 
number of cooking utensils, 

Note carefully the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, and so locate the cook 
tent that all odors and smoke will blow 
away from the living tent. See that 
plenty of towels are provided for all 
hands. 

A sailor’s hammock is best for solid 
comfort, especially if it is to serve as a 
bed. Mattresses ean be used with these. 

Don’t forget the open fire. Loeate this 
at a point in front of the tents where 
all ean enjoy it, yet where there will be 
no danger from sparks. See that plenty 
of big logs are provided, well seasoned; 
for a bright fire is to be desired or none 
at all. The memory of those camp fires 
will live with you the whole winter. 

Carry all your possessions in stout 
chests rather than trunks. Scarfs thrown 


over them will hide them, and they can 
be used as seats, benches, tables, ete. 

A second-hand cook stove can usually 
be picked up cheaply, and is just the 
thing for the family camp. It is foolish 
to let sentiment over “roughing it” enter 
in when it comes to the chef’s department. 
Cooking over open fires and makeshift 
stoves are well enough when necessary, 
but have an occasional use only in the 
permanent camp. In many eases a gaso- 
line or a blue-flame oil stove, with oven, 
is the best solution. Either is compact, 
economical, convenient to carry and con- 
venient to use.” 

Insist on a regular daily “policing,” or 
picking up about the tents and grounds. 
Nothing so detracts from a camp as a 
slovenly appearance. Allow no scattered 
papers, tin cans or rubbish. 

Have plenty of mosquito net avail- 
able, enough for curtains in the tent 
fronts. It will go far toward your 
comfort. If you are to locate where the 
minute black flies, called by the Indians 
“no-see-ums,” are bothersome, take cheese- 
cloth. It allows a free circulation of air, 
but of nothing else. A mosquito bar 
over each cot or hammock ean very easily 
be arranged. 
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The delightful “‘ midway" or open living room of a permanent camp 


In Partnership with Nature 


- By Derothy Storrs 


-e HEN about to build 

a camp one comes 

face to face with 

problems quite dif- 

ferent from those en- 

countered in plan- 

ning a house. 

Roughly speaking, a house must shut out 
as much as pos- 
sible; it should be 
rat-proof, burglar- 
proof, weather- 
proof; a place 
“inelosed” and 
“sealed,” where one 
may be secure from 
eriticism or intru- 
sion. Entrance may 
be obtained only 
upon application 
or by invitation. 
A camp, on the 
contrary, should be 
located in a region 
uninfested by rats 
or burglars, be- 
yond the reach of 


so planned as to let in every manifesta- 
tion of Nature in her summer moods, 
with the exception of rain and violent 
wind. The most characteristic joys of 
eamp life consist in feeling, through 
canvas walls, the throb of the storm, the 
tugging of wind, the benediction of sun- 
shine; in hearing the rustle of the breeze. 


conventional eriti- 
cism, and may be 


The shingle-roofed guest tent 
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the lapping of waves, the musie of birds, 
and all the illusive harmonies of Nature’s 
symphony. The clamor of social life, 
however unconventional, drowns the del- 
icate voices of the forest and the sky. 
Solitude is, therefore, the first essential, 
yet let it be a solitude tempered by ac- 
cessibility. Two or three well-conducted 
farms in the background, a village four 
or five miles away, the advent of an oe- 
easional butcher’s eart or the weleome 
approach of a rural delivery carrier need 
not introduce serious complications. 

Many minor considerations enter into 
the location of the ideal camp, such as 
the characte: of the soil, elevation, ex- 
posure and the direction of the prevail- 
ing wind. The stickiness of clay is to 
be avoided, while sandy soil is clean and 
dry, absorbing rain almost as fast as it 
falls. A sufficient elevation helps in the 
same direction and, if near a lake or 
river, the camp site would naturally be 
from six to ten feet above the water 
level. The question of exposure is a nice 
one and, on the whole, a western one 
seems most desirable, especially if the 
rear of the camp is protected by trees; 
thus the tents are in shadow until a sea- 
sonahle hour in the morning and sunset 
views are secured. 


At the time when Professor and Mrs 
Dick decided to purchase land and build 
a permanent camp, they had adopted 
many of the conclusions stated above. 
In a leisurely fashion they explored, 
packing children and lunch into a boat 
and picnicking gt tempting spots where 
birds and chipmunks still held undis- 
puted possession. One day the oldest 
inhabitant dropped the hint of a famous 
spring known to the farmers since the 
days of the earliest homesteaders. 

“Let’s look that over!” commented 
Dick. 

Half an hour later they landed upon 
a huge cedar log terminating in a tangle 
of upturned roots, from one of which 
hung a battered tin eup. Ice-cold water 
bubbled up through the gravel near by. 

“Hurrah for future eamp fires!” ex- 
claimed Dick, glancing along a shore 
fringed picturesquely, in either direction, 
with bleached logs, stumps and spreading 
roots. 

They climbed the bank and paused. 
At this point the shore looked as if, at 
some distant period, it had been terraced 
by a-giant landseape gardener. The first 
terrace, now under water, formed the 
original bank of the lake and was ecov- 
ered by a cedar swamp until a dam had 
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been built across the outlét of the lake, 
five miles away. The rising water had 
killed the trees and converted them into 
driftwood. The second terrace, upon 
which they stood, extended in irregular 
fashion for a mile or more and fur- 
nished a series of ideal sites for camps 
or cottages. The third rose behind them 
and, although the road ran near its edge, 
the shelf below was completely hidden 
from passing travelers by the hight of 
the bank and the tall growth upon it. 
Three hundred feet beyond the point at 
which they had landed, the grassy level 
narrowed rapidly and terminated in an 
abrupt landslide, sweeping from the road 
above to the water’s edge. Noticing this 
unexpected provision of nature, Mrs Dick 
laughingly exclaimed: “We shall be ef- 
fectually barricaded in one direction!” 

“Perhaps it will save us from the temp- 
tation of visiting too much,” replied her 
husband. 

He turned as he spoke and began to 
pace off the ground. Mrs Dick followed 
for a short distance and found herself 
on the edge of a charming little dingle, 
running parallel to the shore, carpeted 
with ferns and bracken and surrounded 
by tall trees. 

*ewWhat a charming spot for a ham- 
mock!” she eried. “And the place for 
the outdoor camp fire is in the open just 
above it.” Dick returned from his meas- 
uring to announce that eight hundred 
feet would include a grove of birches to 
the south and an intervening stretch of 
varied and charming woodland. 

-“If we ean buy 
that much for a 
reasonable price, I 
am sure we cannot 
do better,” he said. 

“Eventually we 
ean sell the grove. 
For ourselves, this 
end is the best. 
We will build the 
eamp where the 
sun ean reach it 
part of every day. 
These clumps of 
cedars will form a 
fine windbreak be- 
tween us and the 
lake.” 

“Ty wish—” be- 
gan Mrs Dick, and 
paused. 

“Out with it!” 
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like heresy, but I wish we could find 
some substitute for canvas flies. In a high 
wind they flap and strain so that I feel 
as if we were at sea. Ever since the 
year of the Galveston storm I have felt 
a bit nervous, too; I ean still hear the 
report of that big canopy when the gale 
struck it and the poles snapped.” 

“That is the only accident we have 
had, and it would not have happened if I 
had known how quickly birch poles de- 
cay; those were three years old. How- 
ever, it is a good deal of trouble to raise 
a fly as large as our big one, not to 
mention the toil of keeping guy-ropes 
in order, even if they are lashed to 
poles and cross-beams instead of being 
pegged to the ground. How would 
shingled roofs do, wife? We can keep 
eanvas walls, snapping them to a cord 
beneath the eaves. That’s a good scheme 
for ventilation, which is most necessary, 
even in a tent.” 

The suggestion delighted Mrs Dick, 
and plans were drawn accordingly, as 
soon as the purchase of land was con- 
summated. Meanwhile Dick investigated 
ways and means in regard to supplies. 
The nearest farmhouse was a mile away, 
but he welcomed the idea of a daily 
walk in the fresh morning air, and hailed 
the chance for learning some favorite 
poems. Another reward came in the 
form of cream which literally “stood 
alone.” In fact, the region was chiefly 
in the hands of thrifty German farmers, 
and the children found great pleasure 
in foraging with their father, hunting 
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eggs in the gloom of some hayloft, or 
gathering fruits in season. The build- 
ing of the new camp began in August 
while the family still lived in their old 
quarters. There were daily picnics on 
the “new land,” farmers and “resorters” 
dropped in to help or criticise, the chil- 
dren learned many a lesson in the use 
of tools, and toil and merriment filled 
the glowing days. 

When the ground was cleared, solid 
posts were set deep in the sandy soil 
by way of foundation; to these two by 
sixes were strongly spiked and the floor 
laid. The supports of the roof were 
eedar pillars, with the bark still on, hav- 
ing a narrow groove cut from top to 
bottom, to prevent peeling as the wood 
dried. The roof was made bungalow 
fashion and covered a large cabin at one 
end and a bedroom twelve by eighteen 
at the other, the two being connected by 
a “midway,” or open living room. The 
cabin was floored with maple and had 
broad, low, sliding windows at either 
end. Under the rear window stood a 
large kitchen table, but under the one 
looking toward the lake ran a_ bench 
built to the floor. A Dutch door opened 
upon the back piazza and a very wide 
sliding door into the “midway.” The 
two low front steps to the ground were 
afterward flanked by flower boxes. 

For a year or two, all the water used 
for drinking purposes was brought from 
the spring and that for other uses from 
the lake, but the labor involved in elimb- 
ing the bank was so great that a well 
was dug to the level of the springs and 
a supply of fine water thus brought near 
the back door. About the same time the 
roofs were guttered and a rain barrel 
installed. 

To accommodate the four children ih 
the family, two tents, with canvas flies, 
had been brought from the old camp; 
but the smaller of these soon passed to 
the use of the “help,” while the boys de- 
lighted in the possession of a real army 
tent, having ventilating windows high in 
the peak before and behind, an extra 
flap lying on the floor, around the edges, 
for the exclusion of four-legged intrud- 
ers, and a fascinating array of cords by 
which to regulate the openings. When 
the building of a guest tent was under 
consideration a year later, however, a 
shingled roof was voted better, as more 
permanent, more commodious and more 
quickly made available. 

Mrs Dick had long advocated the con- 
struction of a fireplace with a chimney. 
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“The outdoor camp fire is ideal for 
quiet nights and summer weather,” she 
remarked; “but when one has to get to 
the windward to avoid smoke, the benefit 
of the heat is lost, and in bad weather 
it is useless, of course.” Finally, it was 
decided to build the fireplace six feet 
back of the platform, at the center of 
the “midway,” with a hearth of cement 
connecting with the floor. 

“But then won’t the rain come right 
down on the hearth?” objected Mrs Dick. 

“Oh, I'll rig up an awning of some 
sort between the chimney and the roof,” 
replied Dick carelessly. 

A team was hired, and the youngsters 
had great sport driving back and forth 
to the farmer’s stone pile in an adjacent 
field and, later, gathering better stone 
for facing on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan itself—a much longer distance. 
When the material was ready, a stone 
mason arrived and Dick and his eager 
assistants mixed mortar to the ringing 
musie of chisel and hammer. How hard 
it was to wait for the drying of the ce- 
ment, especially when a large party of 
friends arrived on a cold and windy day, 
after a ten-mile drive, to comment with 
wistful merriment on what “might have 
been” had they arrived two days later! 

With mounting enthusiasm the family 
assembled to watch the scientific laying 
of the first fire. 

“Was ever anything prettier!” cried 
Mrs Dick, with immense satisfaction. 
“The big stone chimney against that 
beautiful green bank is ideal!” 

The first shower dampened her ardor, 
however, for Dick’s impromptu awning 
flapped and dripped dismally. 

“Nothing short of a shingled gable 
will be permanent,” he admitted, gazing 
humorously at the enormous puddle 
which lay clammily between the family 
and the fire. As soon as practicable the 
gable was added, and Dick remarked econ- 
tentedly: “An architect might not ap- 
prove of our methods, but we have had 
all the fun of working it out for our- 
selves.” 

From the same teacher, Experience, 
they learned that cross currents sweeping 
the hearth made the fire smoke, and par- 
tially inclosed it, thus securing cosy ingle 
nooks while retaining a view of the bank 
—a novel and altogether charming com- 
bination. 

A boathouse was the next necessity, 
but Mrs Dick dreaded the effect. “It is 
bound to be ugly; I never saw one that 
was not!” she said. 
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Suddenly an inspiration came to her; 
near the camp an old log shoot yawned 
toward the lake, washed deeper by every 
rain. Here was a solution! The boat- 
house would fill the gully and the gully 
would conceal at least one dimension of 
the boathouse. In the end her anticipa- 
tions were more than realized, so far as 
appearances went, though Dick grumbled 
many times before a retaining wall four- 
teen feet high had been constructed with 
great labor and the sacrifice of most of 
their scanty turf. 

“Tt is cheap at the cost!” cried his 
wife. “Whoever before saw an awk- 
ward building like that so dwarfed by 
the hight of the bank, the shelter of the 
gully and this group of tall trees?” 

The wall rose four feet above the peak 
of the roof, at the rear, in an effective 
parapet capped with cement. The roof 
was very slightly sloped, and their plan 
included the building upon it of what 
Mrs Dick called a “breeze parlor,” hav- 
ing a slatted floor to allow the escape 
of rain and a pergola roof supported 
upon cedar uprights—the exclusion of 
sun and rain to be secured by the addi- 
tion of an awning, if desired. A flight 
of easy steps, with landings and a rustic 
rail, led to the level of the boathouse and 
the dock. 

“Next summer we will build a barn and 
have a horse. A year later comes the 
pergola,” said Dick. “One improvement 
a season is all that my purse and muscles 
are equal to!” 

Accordingly the scene of operations 
was transferred, the following summer, 
to the terrace behind the camp, where 
Dick had bought two acres of farm land 
beyond the road. Already he had 
planted patches of blackberries and rasp- 
berries at one end and one hundred fruit 
trees at the other. Space for a garden 


oceupied the central section, and the first 
year, full of economical enthusiasm, he 
decided to raise his own vegetables. One 
such experiment proved, however, that 
“garden stuff’ could be more cheaply 
bought than raised, and he gradually put 
the whole field into fruit. The barn, 
when built, was a modest structure, with 
room for one or two carriages and a 
single box stall, large enough to be di- 
vided into two, should oceasion arise, with 
an inclosed paddock. 

“Well, we have this camp about as we 
want it now!” ejaculated Dick. 

“Except the pergola!” jealously cor- 
rected his wife. 

“You shall have that! Then what 
shall we work for? Let’s sell out and 
begin over again! Half the fascination 
has come through the evolution of our 
ideal, doing the work with our own hands, 
and making improvements under the spur 
of discovered needs.” 

“Tn the end you will inelose this main 
camp and so have a cottage,” prophesied 
a visiting cottager. 

“Never!” exclaimed the family. 

“Why not?” demanded the disconcerted 
ealler. 

“Every man to his taste, of course,” 
Dick hastened to say; “but isn’t this 
pretty comfortable?” 

It was a cool, gusty evening; a drift- 
wood fire burned on the hearth and storm 
curtains hung between the cedar pillars, 
converting the “midway” into a well- 
heated, fire-lit room. Dick looked about 
contentedly, adding: “As far as we are 
concerned, this compromise seems to com- 
bine every comfort and convenience of 
cottage life with the healthfulness, un- 
conventionality and freedom of a camp. 
In the autumn we pack everything into 
the cabin and boathouse and Father Win- 
ter does most of our housecleaning.” 
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Providence 


By Warwick James Price 


We plan—and plan: 


“This shall be so—and so,’ 


This shall I do,” and, “Thither shall I go.” 

Yet, as the hours shape themselves to days, 

We tread not in those same self-chosen ways; 
Our feet are led ’long paths we had not guessed, 
And lo! we find those newer paths are best' 
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Comparatively few, of course, of all the attractive summer resorts in our country can be crowded into the space 


here available. Following is a fairly representative list. 


SARATOGA has been resurrected. Fora 
few years it was innocuous, but even then it 
lost none of its natural beauties. Its long, 
leaf-canopied avenues, its marvelous springs, 
its lake, its mountain views were as fasci- 
nating as ever. Now it is alive again with 
races and fast life. If you want to see Sara- 
toga visit it in June; if you want to see the 
high life in the glare of the high lights go in 
July, or when the “speed” is greatest, in Au- 
gust. 

The YOSEMITE VALLEY, heretofore 
considered inaccessible because one day or a 
day and a half of staging was required after 
leaving the railway, is now easily reached by 
the new railway, one of delight to good trav- 
ellers. The Wawona stages, like no others in 
this country, are to be taken off and the big 
trees near Wawona will be made aside tripfrom 
Yosemite. Reaching the valley by rail has 
also lessened the cost of the trip, only an hour 
and a half of driving being now required. 

Last summer more than five thousand tour- 
ists visited the valley, and as the hotel accom- 
modations are limited it is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure hotel room in advance. The 
hotel table has improved since the building of 
the railroad, as heretofore there was a scarcity 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

There are two excellent camps in the 
Valley, similar to those in the Yellowstone. 
One of the principal items of ex- 


a delightful journey. Ifyou go farther on, up 
the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay, don’t get 
off the boat except at Murray Bay. If cooks 
are “‘born and not made’’, none have been born 
in Canada, north of Murray Bay! The hotels 
are very poor. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, Maine, is apretty 
little seaport town where one may lead the 
simple life, fishing, boating, bathing; not 
bothering much about dress ; nor needing much 
of a bank account, as the hotel charges but 
moderate prices. 


The IOWA LAKES are lively places in 
summer. Clear Lake is inexpensive. All the 
hotels have “Shops”? once a week, at least. 
There is a theatre and livery prices are reason- 
able as is also the boating. There is good fish- 
ing. Lake Okiboji has agreat many more 
cottagers than Clear Lake and house-parties 
and week-ends are the rule. Okiboji has 
many beaches. A great many college stud- 
ents spend their vacations there. A party 
of girls with a chaperone might have a lovely 
summer at comparatively small expense by 
taking a cottage and doing their own cook- 
ing, as many cottagers do, or taking their 
meals at the hotels. The cottages are already 
furnished. 


CHAUTAUQU A—A clergyman’s wife 
writesas follows: girls 


pense in the Yosemite Valley is 
for horses and guides. These 
are charged for by the trip, run- 
ning from $4. to $7.50 a person, 
according to the length of the 
trip. Outside horses cannot 
safely be used in the Valley as 
the trails are steep and danger- 
ous for any except the trained 
Valley burros and horses. 

The falls are at their hight 
during the full moon in June. 


of high school and college age 
often write to me concerning the 
advisability of their going to 
Chautauqua for a certain num- 
ber of weeks, perhaps alone, 
or by twos. They wish to make 
up some school work, in the 
summer school classes, or are 
expecting to teach, and wish some 
special instruction, and oh, what 
a good place Chautauqua is for 
some recreation with that study! 


This is the time, par excellence, 
to see the Valley. The nights are still chill 
and warm clothing is needed, but the days are 
warm and the wild flowers in the high meadows 
are glorious. In July the trails are dustier 
and the small falls, like the Widows’ Tears, 
which last but a few weeks, are dried up. 


If one cares for TRAVEL make a trip 
through the Thousand Islands with a stop at 
Lake Champlain ; and—one mustn’t miss it]— 
a walk through the wonderful Ausable Chasm ; 
and thereon to Montreal, and Quebec; this is 


It is the one place I feel free to 
recommend mothers to send‘young girls who 
must go some place of the sort unchaperoned. 
They are perfectly safe there, if anywhere. 
They can get just the advantages they need, 
and amid pleasant surroundings. 

“There are so many ways in which young 
folks may reduce their expenses. Almost all 
those who serve at table, from the Hotel 
Athenezum down to the simplest boarding- 
cottage, are college young men and women, 
or teachers, earning a share or all of their 
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expenses, and having a jolly good time out of 
their summer, too. 

“Situated seven miles from Lake Erie, but 
700 feet higher, Chautauqua has rare advan- 
tages in the way of air to breathe and grow 
hungry and healthy on. It’s a great place for 
tired mothers to go with their flocks. There 
are kinder- 
gartens for the 
babies, boys’ 
club and girls’ 
club for the older 
ones, where ex- 

rts in their 

ine of work 
responsibly look 
after the chil- 
dren belonging 
to the different 
organizations, 
while the mother 
may do what she 
likes,—sit by the lake with her book or embroid- 
ery, or stroll into the great open-sided Amphi- 
theater to hear inspiring music or a helpful 
address from the lips of the best talent of 
several countries. There is a great range in 
the prices of accommodations. Eatables are the 
same prices as at home. Hundreds of women 
(and men) think they have to sit dully at home 
all summer, not seeming to have learned that 
within even their humble reach is the joy of 
such a summer, at so little, if any, increase 
— the expense they would be put to, at 
ome. 


Where the Mississippi bends shafply to the 
east is situated Clinton, Iowa, a city of beauti- 
ful shade trees. In summer, for miles above 
and below the city the river is dotted with 
small craft, launches, sail and row-boats, and 
an occasional steamer. These carry passen- 
gers and provisions to the “‘cottages” that line 
the shores and lie behind projecting islands on 
the banks of “‘sloughs.”” The small river 
towns are attractive to many. COMANCHE 
is typical. Connected by steam and trolly with 
Clinton and Davenport it still retains an old- 
fashioned peagefulness and quiet. There are 
no saloons, few stores, but plenty of quaint 
beautiful homes of people mostly retired from 
active life. A sanitarium is here that is ideal 
for patients seeking rest and quiet. A few 
miles below the Wapsipinicon flows into the 
Mississippi;—a shallow, picturesque stream. 
On these “‘bottoms” are sloughs and creeks 
lined with cottages. Fishingisfine. Pickerel, 
pike, croppies, sunfish and catfishabound, while 
the quieter waters here furnish excellent row- 
ing in summer and skating in winter. The 
cottages are two-storied and have every prac- 
tical convenience. The sandy beaches afford 
good bathing. Steamboat companies of teach- 
ers often camp here. Rent is about five dollars 
for two weeks and provisions are brought 
down by launch. 


Few places are as beautiful or as interesting 
historically or socially as NEWPORT; thou- 
sands of excursionists spend the day there dur- 
ing the season. At one end of thetown num- 
bers of rich people have their palaces. These 
last set the pace of the city ; for them the prices 
are made; for them the streets are kept up; 
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upon them Newport depends largely for her 
comfort the year ’round, and most of the money 
must be made in summer. MHence the high 
rices. Many residents let their houses for 
e sums for the season. Often these are 
hired by dealers who follow the colony from 
New York. There are many good boarding 
houses, but only one or two average hotels. 
There are few good restaurants. Thereis a 
good summer vaudeville theatre, and some 
outdoor sports. The city water supply is not 
unwholesome, but it requires filtering, and 
often has an unpleasant vegetable taste. A 
great many people prefer to buy spring water 
for thetable. Newport is a lovely spot from 
which to make excursions; boats and cars 
leave it for many interesting points during 
the summer, and it is easily accessible either 
by land or water. The nights are nearly al- 
ways comfortable, and it is the exception when 
the thermometer goes far above 80. There 
are too many saloons upon public streets, and 
other unwholesome pleasures to lure the 
thoughtless. As elsewhere, it is a question 
of character. The government stations add 
an interest to Newport life and amusements. 


A wonderful combination of sea and moun- 
tains, the latter in some places rising Yaa! 
from the ocean, is found at MOU 
DESERT, Maine. The air is usually cool, 
often times chilly enough in the evening to 
require wraps and light overcoats. Sailing and 
fishing are prime; the water is too cold for 
bathing. There are long drives and tramps 
over the mountains. In addition to Bar Harbor, 
which is a fashionable little city, are several 
villages with hotels and cottages—Southwest 
Harbor, Northeast Harbor, Seal Harbor, etc. 
The steamboat trip from Rockland to Mt. 
Desert among the islands is beautiful beyond 
description. 


Excellent summer resorts are OTTAWA 
BEACH and MACATAWA PARK, situated 
on either side of a channel opening from the 
eastern shore of Lake Michigan into a large 
island lake called Black Lake; and they 
possess wonderful natural advantages. There 
are about 350 
cottages now at 
Macatawa and 
about 200 at Ot- 
tawa. The hills 
are full of wind- 
ing Indian trails 
and plentiful 
verdure; and a 
sloping beach of 
white sand on 
the big lake 
makes an ideal 
bathing spot. 
These resorts 
are only a day’s run from Chicago, whence 
come a large portion of the cottagers and tran- 
sients. Macatawa Park is piped for water and 
has sewer connections and electric wiring. 

Ottawa Beach has an excellent hotel, the 
favorite stopping place of many furniture men 
attending the summer season in Grand Rapids. 

L. Frank Baum, author of children’s books, 
among them The Wizard of Oz, has made his 
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summer home at Macatawa Park for many 
years. 

These places do not have the disagreeable 
cold weather so common to the northern re- 
sorts ; excellent fishing is one of the features. 


The air of the ADIRONDACKS is always 
invigorating, the nights are always cool, but 
the hotels are always crowded during the 
season. Take your own hotel with you; you 
can almost carry it ina shawl-trap. A tent, 
a canoe, and a few culinary utensils will make 
you landlord of an ideal Adiron- 
dack resort. It’s far the best 
way! There are camping places 
everywhere. The Delaware and — 
Hudson, and the New York — 
Central railways skirt the great 
Adirondack region and now and 
then send a spur into some more 
remote section. Stage lines run FR 
in every direction from the rail- 
way points, and an Adirondack 
stage ride, if part of the way ts 
over one of those corduroy roads, 
is a thing to be remembered. 
Hotels, camps and lodges are to 
be found by almost every lake, and many of 
the smaller lakes are especially inviting to the 
man who is trying to escape from civilization. 
The “‘season’”’ lasts only through July and Au- 
gust, but June, September and October are 
equally delightful. June is not so pleasant 
for camping, however, on account of the little 
black fly pest. In October the deer hunters 
are sometimes a source of danger. 


The PUGET SOUND trip, Vancouver to 
Tacoma, via Victoria and Seattle, belongs 
near the top of the list. It has been likened 
to Japan’s famous Inland sea, but it is more 
enchanting, as the steamer threads its way 
through blind channels among exquisite moun- 
tainous islands, the whole scene backed by the 
snow-crowned Olympics on the south, Mount 
Baker, the monarch of the coast, and beautiful 
Rainier to the east challenging the admiration 
of the most world-weary traveler. The time 
to avoid is the fog season of the late fall. 


Different from all other places, the Mass. 
island of NANTUCKET possesses a quaint- 
ness and charm allitsown. The large influx 
of summer visitors has much modernized the 
island of late years, but it is still fascinating 
and richly worth while. The climate is 
remarkable for its invigorating ocean quality 
tempered by the softness of the gulf stream. 
The bathing, sailing and fishing are of the 
very best. Hotels and boarding houses are 
many. At the eastern extremity, looking out 
to sea, is the little old fishing village of Sias- 
conset, the loved haunt of authors, actors and 
all who appreciate primitive simplicity and a 
wonderful sweep of old ocean. The island is 
superb in October, with a balmy climate all its 
own and the moors aglow with autumn color. 


When you go to NIAGARA always make a 
bargain with your cabman inadvance. Don’t 
depend too much on wheels if you can walk ; 
the distances are not great. The falls are im- 
posing from any view point, but you should 
view them from below ; the best view is from 
the deck of the Maid of the Mist. Don’t miss 
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it! Take the gorge ride; it is as great a sight 
as the falls. There is no “off season” at 
Niagara; the winter views with the frost foli- 
age are quite as fascinating as those of summer. 


If you are in search of the most beautiful 
lake region on earth, surpassing the Italian 
lakes of art and the Irish lakes of song, you 
will find it along the northern line of Idaho 
and just over the border, in Canada. The 
IDAHO LAKES are in the famous Cour 
d’ Alene district, reached by the Northern Paci- 
fie or the Great Northern rail- 
road. They are large and clean 
and made doubly picturesque by 
the beautiful islands and by the 
towering snow-topped mountains 
that environ them. A glorious 
scenic trip is over the Canadian 
Pacific, past Banff, “the climax 
of the Canadian Rockies,” 
through the Yoho valley and the 
great glacier regions to Revel- 
stoke, thence south by steamer 
through the Arrow lakes'to Nel- 
son, and then down to the Idaho 
lake land. 


“The prettiest village in New ‘England,” 
said Joe Jefferson of Sandwich, on CAPE 
COD. His praise was merited, for Sandwich, 
wonderfully combines woodland and fresh 
water lakes with sea shore. However, the 
harbor is poor and the water inclined to be 
cold for bathing. Those who want fishing, 
bathing and sailing at its best will find their 
hearts’ desire down towards the tip of the 
cape and along the south shore, from quaint 
old Provincetown to Falmouth. Cape Cod is 
— playground for children, who thrive 

re. 


The WHITE MOUNTAINS area paradise, 
long enjoyed by patrons of the many fine 
hotels, and more fully appreciated each year by 
those who like to penetrate to the heart of this 
splendid scenic region. Friends of the moun- 
tains deeply regret the removal of large tracts 
of forest from the Presidential range. The 
New Hampshire lake region, including Winne- 
pesaukee and Sunapee lakes, is a delightful 
family resort. Board is to be found at many 
farms, and some cottages ean be secured along 
the lake shores. The ease with which many 
of the most charming places in the Granite 
State can be reached is one of the appreciated 
advantages. Thetrain service from New York 
and Boston to the White mountains is excellent. 


The THOUSAND ISLANDS are varied in 
their attractions. With the coming of June 
comes the lure of that “Land of enchantment,”’ 
as Bayard Taylor calls it. If you want the 
gayety of social resort life, the hotels afford 
it; if you want to make the acquaintance of a 
real “fisherman’s paradise,”’ the St. Lawrence 
is such ; if you enjoy yachting, Clayton is head- 
quarters for several yacht and canoe clubs, 
and private and public craft are everywhere. 
There are the quiet channels where one can 
drift and dream, or the rapids where every 
moment is exciting. There are camps and 
bungalows that accommodate tourists, and lone 
little isles where one can pitch his tent and be 
a veritable Robinson Crusoe. The ideal way 
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is the house-boat way, but you will rarely find 
a house-boat to rent, despite railway adver- 
tising to the contrary. Many an improvised 
house-boat, however, has served for quite as 
gay an abode as though it were palatially 
appointed. Clayton and Kingston are the 
Islands gateways. The season is short and 
after September 

15 the Islands 

are practically 

off the map. 


The CAT- 
SKILLS are 
much more rug- 
ged and rocky 
than most of the 
mountains of the 
East. Cloves 
and gulches into 
which countless 
little waterfalls 
plunge, are to be found everywhere. There 
are popular camp-cottage resorts and big 
hotels with superb views. Many dramatic 
and literary people make their summer home 
in the Catskills. The legends of the Catskills 
invest them with peculiar literary charm, and 
their accessibility gives them a claim upon 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg 
and Buffalo people for week-end rests. To 
one who likes to study human nature the na- 
tive Catskillian affords a rare opportunity. 
He is the most unique, the most individual 
individual to be found north of the Carolinas. 


The HUDSON RIVER is always attrac- 
tive, but to be seen in all its beauty it should 
be viewed from a day boat. From a train on 
either bank it becomes a one-sided affair. The 
boats begin running in May and run until late 
in September. The fare between Albany and 
New York is two dollars. By the increased 
number of boats and the new schedule, stop- 
overs can be had that, until this season, have 
been impossible. It is always best to avoid 
the boats in holidays when they are too crowd- 
ed to be enjoyable. The great charm of the 
Hudson lies in its natural scenery, the Cat- 
skills, the Highlands and the Palisades, cou- 
pled with much important historic interests 
and literary significance. If you must compare 
it with the Rhine call the latter the German 
Hudson. The Hudson is grander and more 
beautiful in a scenic way than the Rhine. 
They are now building a number of new 
“ancient castles’”” on the Rhine, so it is said, 
more fully to satisfy the expectations of tour- 
ists, but the Hudson is genuine. 


ST. MICHAELS, Maryland, is a goodly 
place in which to spend a vacation. lt is ona 
small river, affording boating, fishing and 
bathing. The country around is beautiful for 
drives and motoring. It is accessible to Balti- 
more by both boat and rail, excursions running 
each day in summer. The only drawback is 
the water, which is a mineral water, healthful 
but unpalatable to some people, others like it. 
Itis in Talbot county, on the Eastern Shore, 
and has perhaps 1000 or 1200 inhabitants. 


In the Sacramento mountains north of El 
Paso Texas, about 100 miles, is a summer 
resort, CLOUDCROFT. Ithasan elevation of 
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about 9000 feet, is in the heart of the pines 
and is usually delightfully cool. Expenses are 
rather high but may be lessened by taking a 
cottage. The scenery is grand beyond de- 
scription. 

The mountains of Mexico near El Paso 
offer many lovely vacation camping out trips, 
ed _ country is too thinly settled to have 

otels. 


LAKE GENEVA, Wisconsin, is an ideal 
body of water, but not large enough so that 
one can get away from the palatial homes and 
the wide-awake permanent camps and parks. 
It is highly civilized. The lakes of Wisconsin 
further north are more attractive to the man 
who wants to rough it, and who counts on fish- 
ing for part of the fun. 


GREEN RIVER HOT SPRINGS, on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific railroad, 
near the summit of the Cascade range, is much 
frequented by people from Tacomaand Seattle 
who desire a quiet health resort. There isa 
good hotel open all the year. 


BOSTON is a city of civility; in this re- 
spect it gives New York and Chicago cause to 
blush. They are too busy to be very civil. 
The literary and historic environment of 
Boston gives that city a delightful “atmos- 
phere.” It grows upon one. You never 
weary of the city that inspires you with the 
feeling that there are things worth while be- 
sides bank notes. A compass wouldn’t be of 
much account to a stranger tangled up in the 
inextricable meshes of Boston’s streets. Just 
keep going and you are sure to come out all 
right, and on the way you will run across a 
dozen things worth while. Any pleasant day 
between January 1 and December 31 is a good 
day to see Boston, but it will take a good many 
such days to “‘do”’ the city and roundabout, and 
Boston’s roundabouts must not be overlooked. 
The thing to avoid in Boston is speed—take it 
easy ; when in the Hub do as the Hubbubs do. 
There is but one “‘don’t” to be recorded—and 
that is, don’t miss it. 


ATLANTIC CITY is charming in June, 
with its splendid, bracing air, the long board 
walk with its broad sweep of the Atlantic on 
one side and its quaint little bazars on the 
other; its innu- 
merable and 
most reasonable 
hotels, and its 
jolly crowds. 
Later on, the 
July and August 
crowds are 
tremendous and 
the jam of roller 
chairs makes 
even that de- 
lightful mode of 
travel irksome. 


MOUNT SHASTA is one of the most 
beautiful mountains in the country, being an 
almost perfect cone, snow-covered throughout 
the year; and surrounded by many beautiful 
lesser peaks and buttes. The best hotel from 
which to see Shasta and the surrounding 
country was Castle Crags and was burned 
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some years ago. Shasta Springs and Sisson’s 
are now the best stopping places for tourists. 
Shasta Springs has a fairly good hotel with 
beautiful surroundings and good mineral 
water. The hotel is moderate in price and 
has two trains daily to and from San Francisco 
and Portland. The summer climate is de- 
lightful, with warm days and cool nights. 
The springs are in the center of excellent trout 
fishing and in the fall deer shooting in the 
immediate vicinity attracts many sportsmen. 


EAGLE’S MERE is a little 
lake situated on the top of a spur 
of the Alleghany mountains in 
Sullivan county, Pennsylvania, 
2506 feet above the level of the 
sea. There are seven hotels, 
humerous cottage boarding 
places and about three hundred 
private cottages. Many families 
camp and take their meals at the 
hotels, steamboat makes regular 
trips around the lake, and there 
arerowboats. There is a beau- c 
tiful shady beach, with fine bath- 
ing especially adapted to children and learners. 
There is fishing, with trout, bass, perch, etc. 
There is golf and all outdoor sports, with- 
out amusements of the Coney Island type. 
Eagle’s Mere is a quiet place. The air is 
almost perfect, the water good and the rates 
very reasonable. A Chautauqua assembly 
meets in July in the Chautauqua grounds at 
the head of the lake. From Sonestown, a 
narrow gauge railroad extends to Eagle’s Mere. 


LAKE GEORGE, New York, offers a wide 
field for vacationers. The hotels range from 
the expensive and fashionable ones to the 
unpretentious boarding houses at the various 
settlements along the lake shore. Pear] Point, 
about halfway up the lake, is a delightful loca- 
tion. The hotel accommodations are good, 
the rates reasonable and the patronage high- 
class. Boating, bathing, fishing, walking and 
mountain climbing are the chief amusements. 
Old Fort Ticonderoga and the historic Crown 
Point fortifications on Lake Champlain are 
delightful objective points for a day’s excur- 
sion from almost any part of the lake. 


PROUT’S NECK, Maine, is a resort com- 
bining the attractions of seashore and country. 
Moreover it is very near Portland with its 
many surrounding resorts for summer tourists. 
‘There are pleasant walks and drives as well as 
sea bathing for those who do not mind cold 
water. The hotels and boarding houses are of 
various grades, and one may lead a fashion- 
able summer-hotel life or not, as one desires. 
The place is about two miles from the Scar- 
boro Beach station, Boston and Maine rail- 
read. The weather is cool. 


One who is fond of “excursions by the 
day” may well make PORTLAND, Maine, his 
summer headquarters, for it is surrounded by 
pleasure grounds of all sorts. There are 
beautifully arranged parks with outdoor 
theaters, both near rivers and by the ocean. 
You can take trolly rides through woods and 
fields as well as for miles in sight of the ocean. 
The sails among the islands of Casco bay are 
famous, and any one of the islands is well 
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worth visiting. Moreover anywhere in the 
vicinity of Portland, real Maine shore dinners 
can be obtained. The hotel accommodations 
are excellent. Portland is always cool, anda 
“mosquito year” is seldom known. 


LAKE TAHOE is a large mountain lake 
between California and Nevada, easily reached 
by train from Truckee. Surrounded by snow- 
covered mountains it has a delightful summer 
climate, but the season is late, not beginning 
much before the first of July. There are two 

. first-class hotels. Desolation 
Valley and Mount Tallac are 
reached on horseback from Tal- 
lace. Trout fishing has made 
Tahoe and its adjacent lakes 
famous. 


At LAKESIDE, (Ottawa 
county) on Lake Erie, in Ohio, 
summer assembly is conducted 
on the Chautauqua plan. No 
saloons, good water, electrie 
lights, sewerage, driving, sail- 
ing, » proximity to large 
fruit orchards. Hotel accommodations for 
about 500; at private houses for as many more. 
Mosquitoes sometimes in the fall. The Sun- 
day restrictions do not pleaseall. Cost, about 
$5. per week up, for board and room. 


The simple life, fresh air, beautiful scenery 
and general good-fellowship, are to be found 
at Afton, in the BLUE RIDGE mountains of 
Virginia. It is within easy distance of 
Charlottesville, seat of the historic University 
of Virginia. 


The historic LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, 
East Tennessee, has a clean, old-fashioned 
hotel, delicious air, and attractive environ- 
ment, where good comradeship can be found 
from April to October. Elevation 2500 feet 
above sea level. Chattanoogaanda far sweep 
of country plainly seen on clear days. The 
Park is beautiful, and within walking distance 
for the good pedestrian ; for the non-walker 
there isa little electric car. The place is reached 
by stage twelve miles through the woods from 
Woodruff station. The lake is full of charm, 
as there are many islands dotting its space. 
There are numerous cottages, and a large, two- 
storied inclosure well screened from insects on 
the shore where one can find easy chairs for 
resting and reading, or dreaming and gazing. 
This retreat is open to breezes on all sides. The 
sojourner here must give up certain toilet lux- 
uries found at home, and just put on the eamp- 
ing spirit, and not desire too much civilization. 


One of the best places from which to see 
COLORADO is Colorado Springs, a beautiful 
city, or Manitou Springs, seven miles further 

in the monntains. A few minutes’ walk 
will lead to the still, cool canyons or the won- 
ders of the Garden of the Gods. An econo- 
mical way isto rent a room, which may be had 
from $4 upward, and take one’s meals out. 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, Pikecounty, Penn- 
sylvania, is an attractive and a great place for 
young people. The weather is not exception- 
ally cool, but there is much shade, and the 
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nights are cool. The place is difficult of ac- 
cess, being thirteen miles one way and sixteen 
the other from a railroad station. There is 
an automobileline. Seventeen different water 
falls can be found either by walking or driv- 
ing. It is a paradise for artists and photogra- 
phers. There are many boarding houses, but 
only one large hotel. The amusements are 
tennis, and golf, besides boating and bathing. 
Elevation 4000 feet, no mosquitoes. 


A particularly beautiful spot is the BAY 
OF QUINTE, Ontario, and the gem of it all is 
Glen island situated close to the celebrated 
lake on the mountain. This little island is 
beautifully kept, has daily mail, daily boats to 
various points where the railroad can be 
reached, long distance telephone, and tele- 
graph, and every advantage for fishing, boat- 
ing, bathing and long country rambles. One 
may tent, rent a furnished cottage and keep 
house, or rent a cottage with bedrooms, living 
rooms and piazzas and take meals in the din- 
ing hall. 

An enchanting region is the vicinity of 
MONTEREY, California. Around the circle 
of the bay are Del Monte, Old and New Mont- 
erey, Pacific Grove and Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
all close together and yet quite different. 
Over all is the same atmosphere of rest, the 
air of romance of the gentle Ramona. Mont- 
erey has many old landmarks of historic inter- 
est and the two old missions. Pacific Grove 
is a methodist settlement, where noted minis- 
ters gather; there also is the Chautauqua in 
the summer. Here California’s flowers are at 
their best and in the greatest profuston. 


The village of SAUGATUCK, Michigan, is 
situated on the Kalamazoo river a mile inland 
from Lake Michigan. The visitor can cross in 
an ancient ferry to spend most of the time on 
the lake shore or in the woods. The beach 
here is particularly smooth, an ideal place for 
children. The river, which empties into the 
lake not far from here, is very wide, and is 
fine for beating and fishing. In order to reach 
Saugatuck from Chicago one must go by way 
of Holland, Michigan, in one of 
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ces of amusement and the sheltered bay is 
seldom too rough for either, though, being 
two miles in extent each way, it is some- 
times unsafe for small boats. Social advan- 
tages are limited, but there is also freedom 
— an undesirable element of popula- 
ion. 


WINONA LAKE, Indiana, an attractive 
resort and summer school, is located near 
Warsaw. There are good hotels and private 
boarding houses. The grounds are on the 
shore of Winona lake and are covered with 
natural forest. The soil is sandy and dry, 
with cement walks, electric lights and water- 
works. Scores of springs bubble from the 
hillsides, furnishing splendid drinking water. 
A fine class of people are attracted to this 
beautiful spot every summer. The climate is 
not ae and cool as that of the northern 
reso: 


CHRISTMAS COVE, Maine, sounds like 
a name to conjure with, and is, for the enthu- 
siastic sailor willing to subordinate other 
advantages. It is an almost island, lying at 
the mouth of a navigable tide river and has a 
deep and safe harbor. Except the cottages of 
summer folk, every house accomodates board- 
ers and a remodeled storehouse at the wharf 
is used as a club by old and young. The sani- 
tary arrangements are extremely primitive and 
the water supply not of the best. A small 
steamer from Bath is the best means of reach- 
ing the cove and continues across George’s bay 
to Pemaquid. From the landing a short drive 
brings one to the loyal and ever increasing 
summer colony on Pemaquid Point. A light- 
house, a few cottages, a small well kept hotel 
and a boarding house cluster near the great 
rocks where a heavy surf pounds always, and 
the perfume of balsam trees mingles with the 
salt wind. To the seeker for quiet, indepen- 
dence and the unabashed freedom of old 
clothes this place is ideal, but for young people 
and children rather dull. There is no beach 
and the rocky pools are too full of starfish and 
anemones for pleasant bathing. 


Coaching or auto parties or 


the larger steamships, then twen- 
ty miles through the peach or- 
chards on a trolly. Small boats 
cross the lake and proceed direct- 
ly up the river to the town, but 

e Michigan is apt to be rough. 


WOODS HOLE, Cape Cod, is 
not expensive, is quiet and a beau- 
tiful spot. The United States 
marine biological station is there, 
and a large summer school. 
There is a good hotel, near the 
water. Some visitors take rooms 
in the fishermen’s cottages, and get their meals 
either at the hotel or the mess hall run in con- 
nection with the summer school. 


CHAUMONT BAY, at the foot of Lake 
Ontario, near Watertown, New York, is an 
ideal place for camping. Furnished cottages 
may be had for reasonable rates. The climate 
is delightful, and the water good. Prices are 
not high as in many summer places, and the 
fishing is first-class. The scenery is pictur- 
esque. Fishing and boating are the chief sour- 


pleasure seeking pedestrians and 
eyclists will find what is known 
as New York’s LAKE RE 
GION to be all their dreams could 
fancy. The so-called “finger 
lakes”—Skaneateles, Owasco, 
Cayuga, Seneca, Keuka and 
Canandaigua—lie at convenient 
distances apart for a day’s tramp 
or for two or three hours’ drive. 
Steamboats “swim” on all these 
lakes, orchards and vineyards 
surround them. Board or sup- 
plies can be obtained at farm houses. Itisa 
region of glens and gorges ; of wild scenery in 
an environment of peace and plenty, and ina 
land of open-handed hospitality. 


One wishing to live close to nature may 

netrate to MOOSE POND, near Bridgton, 

aine, and forget that a city exists. There one 
may live in a log camp and sleep in an open 
tent, with pine branches waving overhead and 
the weird cry of loons echoing back from 
the mountainside across the lake. 
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me HE writer of this article, 
hae having more or less to 
=? do with weddings, had 
#) heard often about “show- 
ers” preceding weddings, 
and knew in a general 
way what they were, but 
only recently participated in one at the 
request of his daughter, who was planning 
such an event for a friend, and wanted it 
“different.” The time was midsummer, 
and the two families were in the country, 
with small indoor facilities, but with 
plenty of help from nature. The event 
was so simple and so successful that it 
may interest others who also want some- 
thing “different.” 

It was planned as a surprise, and the 
bride-to-be assisted her friend in pre- 
paring the little party. The girls, some 
twenty in number, were met down the 
road, and their packages of linen were 
taken by one of the boys of the writer’s 
household and conveyed through the 
woods out of sight. After some outdoor 
sport, and some frappé, the girls were 
loaded into canoes and taken out upon 
the lake, and it was on their return that 
the event of the day took place. 

A great tree was selected, and from its 
limbs a basket suspended, arranged to be 
tipped by the pulling of a cord. A few 
branches were cut from other trees and 
fastened about the basket, and the con- 
cealment was complete. Following the 
eanoe ride the girls took a short stroll 
through the woods, and came to the tree 
selected, where they sat down on canoe 
cushions and pine needles. And a pretty 
sight they made in their white dresses 
among the green leaves and brown pine 
needles, glowing red in the sunset. Both 
families gathered with them. It was eas- 
ily managed that the bride-to-be was 
seated immediately under the basket, and 
without seeing it at all. 

Here a little program had been planned, 
but was not carried out as intended. It 
had been thought that each girl would 
read a nonsense rhyme with some allusion 
to linen in it. And as some of the girls 
might not think they could write verses, 
even such as would pass a generous crit- 
icism, the family was asked to prepare a 
lot of jingles, and did prepare some, on 
the basis of Mother Goose. These were 


An Outdoor Linen Shower 


By William E. Barton, D D 


to have been typewritten and given to 
such girls as brought no verses. “The 
maid was in the garden, hanging out the 
clothes; along came a blackbird and 
nipped off her nose, This maiden was an 
optimist, and though her face was sore, 
‘I shan’t need handkerchiefs,’ she said, 
‘the way I did before. But I shall need 
some napkins, for married I’m to be, and 
much I hope that all my friends, will 
send a lot to me.”’” And Jack Sprat’s 
clean cloth and well-licked platter, the 
ba-ba black sheep’s lack of wool for any 
but the recipients of the three bags, and 
other heroes of Mother Goose, were pre- 
pared for the occasion. But time pressed, 
for the affair was somewhat hastily got- 
ten up, and on the last morning the 
young lady of the family was sure the 
verses would not be a success, and desired 
her father to write some jingle which 
might be read in lieu of them. 

So, as they gathered round the tree, 
she said to the company, “Father wrote 
a little poem this morning, and I want 
him to read it to you.” The poem was 
nothing very great, but it was about linen, 
and at its end the basket was tipped from 
behind, and the napkins and doilies and 
tray-cloths came tumbling all over the 
little bride-to-be, and made a very pretty 
sight. And because it was so simple and 
successful, the girls thought others might 
be interested in knowing about it, and re- 
quested that if the story should be printed, 
the verses should accompany it. So here 
they are: 


The Rime of the Blue-Flowered Flax 


Long, long ago, in Eden’s shade 
There lived a lover and a maid; 
And Eve had time, as we suppose, 
Because she did not make her clothes, 
To listen to the tempter’s voice 

And make her melancholy choice. 


But while they dwelt in Eden’s grove, 
And earth was young, and life was love; 
While yet the snake was in his hole, 
Nor troubled Eve’s too willing soul, 
Eve plucked a flower with petals blue 
That in the heart of Eden grew. 

She wore that flower of Paradise, 

And Adam said ’twas like her eyes. 
She wore it daily in her hair 
And Adam liked to see it there, 
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A FEATHERY TALE 


She called it flax; ’twas from the skies, 
Same blue God used to make Eve’s eyes. 


Now, when the angel drove them out 
They had no time to look about; 

And out of Eden’s gate they bore 
Naught but the scanty clothes they wore; 
But Eve still held the blossom fair, 
Twined in the meshes of her hair— 
The only thing they saved at all 

That grew in Eden ’fore the fall. 

And, lest it fade, the flax Eve planted, 
And soon had all the flowers she wanted. 


When winter came they both wore furs; 

Adam had his, and Eve had hars; 

And no one at the eut could smile, 

For both were in the latest style. 

But spring came on, and Eve did ponder, 

“What will they wear this spring, I won- 
der?” 


Now, Adam saved the flax-stalks all, 
And housed them early in the fall, 
And saved the seed to sow anew, 
Because Eve loved the blossoms blue. 
In winter time, the stalks, all dead, 
Eve twisted into linen thread, 

And in a corner of the room 

Her Adam set her up a loom. 


Oh, little would a maiden guess 


The cruelty of human dress! 
We shed much blood for fur and feather, 
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For gown of wool and shoe of leather. 
We slay the ealf we’ve robbed of milk; 
We boil the worm to spin the silk; 

We rob the lamb our wool to find, 

And leave it shivering in the wind; 

We flaunt our plumes that wide proclaim 
A murdered bird, and our own shame. 
T’was little but a mark of sin, 

Man’s bloody garb, the coat of skin. 


But that first dress of linen white, 
How angels gloried in the sight! 
For it no helpless creature died 

To minister to human pride; 

No blood was shed, no pain was dealt, 
No living thing a sorrow felt; 

No strife, no eruelty, no sinnin’ 
Went into that first dress of linen! 
The linen robe on earth maintained 

All that of Paradise remained— 
Man’s good and no poor ereature’s wrong, 
And labor sweetened with a song! 


Oh, maiden, in this leafy bower, 
Fair linen on thy head we shower! 
In white we robe thee, o’er and o’er, 
In linen such as princes wore! 

Be thine the Eden bright and fair 
With labor free from sin and eare; 
And everything that’s sweet and good 
Give to your Adam for his food. 

And as you want to serve it right, 
Just spread your table clean and white. 
And so, as in the fair beginnin’, 

Just stock your Eden well with linen! 


A Feathery Tale 


By Ada M. Peck 


UESTS at a summer luncheon given 
by a country hostess were requested 
to. kindly wear something, either an 

object or a whole costume, suggestive of 
the name of a bird. The plan was enter@d 
into with great interest, especially as 
many of those asked were enthusiastic na- 
ture students. During the three-mile 
drive to the party, each guest studied 
the others, and tried, with the help of the 
wayside songsters, to discover the differ- 
ent birds represented. A bluebird on a 
fence post gave away the little lady all 
in blue in a carriage. “Too tasy,” she 
lamented, and straightway studied out 
her neighbor’s mask. A photograph of 


a lad well known as “Bob,” a carefully 
carried alphabet block marked “O,” and 
a link from a ehain suspended from a 
bracelet revealed the bobolink. 

Mental notes of all these surmises were 
made for future use. The critical half- 
hour after luncheon was the time allowed 
for guessing the birds represented. Pads 
and pencils were distributed, and as all 
were not equally familiar with the sub- 
ject, several ornithologies were put on the 
library table for consultation. 

Great ingenuity was displayed in the 
characters taken. Waxwing was a tiny 
wax taper tied with a pink ribbon across nS 
a white wing and fastened to the lady’s : 4 
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corsage. A small fur tail pinned to the 
collar represented pintail. Knot was a 
dainty knot of pink chiffon, presumably 
a part of the gown, and it proved very 
puzzling. A charming young woman 
posed as blue jay, wearing a pasteboard 
J closely wound with narrow blue rib- 
bon and rust dagger-wise into her 
blond hair. Crossbill was a receipted bill 
carried conspicuously. A picture of a 
ridge of mountains cut in half was dis- 
played for partridge. The lady in black 
who wore a picture of a bird in a locket 
was simply blackbird. Bunting was rep- 
resented by a gracefully draped scarf and 
sash of bunting; the yellow-hammer by a 


-bow of yellow ribbon with a little gilt 


hammer suspended from it; or in its 
other name, flicker, by a desk candlestick 
holding a lighted candle which flickered. 
Cuckoo was made with a picture of a 
cook, and two gilt O’s hung from a neck 
chain. 

The jolly young woman who winked 


By P. 


ETSY wanted a lawn party “differ- 
ent from anything that anyone else 
had ever had.” So we made the 

orchard the setting for a fairy story, 
naming the trees after places of deep- 
est interest and labeling them conspicu- 
ously with large placards, There were 
seventeen trees, The big sweet-apple tree 
was the “king’s palace;” a big hollow 
tree nearby was the “witches’ cave.” 
Then came the “home of the good fair- 
ies,’ and the “elves’ grotto.” At some 
distance was the “magie circle,” flanked 
by “mountain” and the “deep, dark 
glen.” There was the “hall of the five 
mirrors,” too, and just beyond a “den 
of lions.” The “pixies” lived next door, 
on the borders of the “land flowing with 
milk and honey,’ and “Sherwood for- 


est.” On the very edge of the orchard 


was the “maze,” which included a row 
of fir trees. 

When the children arrived, we told 
them a fairy story that comes true. It 
was about a princess who was stolen 
away by a witch, and who passed through 


Betsy’s Pixie Party 


audaciously now and then puzzled every- 
body by her impersonation of chewink. 
The pretty girl in red, who was nervously 
startled at almost everything, was red- 
start. Phoebe’s middle name permitted 
her to be just herself; and Margaret 
nibbled frequently at a miniature pie— 
a clever magpie. 

At the end of the half-hour the lists 
were gathered from the vivacious and 
merry group and compared with the 
cards bearing the names of the guests and 
the birds represented which each had 
handed the hostess upon arrival. The 
prizes were, suitably, a book upon birds 
and a water-color after one of Fidelia 
Bridge’s charming bird studies. 

Suggestive touches to the tables may be 
made by the introduction among the floral 
decorations of those pretty wire-hung 
toy birds of Japanese manufacture, and 
by bonbons of bird’s-egg shape and color- 
ing which any confectioner will prepare. 


A. 


many trials, but who was aided by the 
good fairies until at last she gained her 
father’s palace again. 
The witch and an accomplice, who were 
chosen by the children, made a “London 
bridge,” under which the girls marched 
singing 
“The princess cometh through the wood, 
through the wood, through tke 
wood, 

The princess cometh through the wood 
with her maidens. 


“The witch will catch the princess fair, 
princess fair, princess fair, 

fhe witch will catch the princess fair, 
and her maidens.” 


Thereupon the “bridge” was lowered 
and the captive was carried off to the 
“witches’ cave.” When six victims had 
been captured the rest of the children 
joined hands and formed a cirele around 
them. The captives then tried to break 
through, the first one who was successful 
becoming the “princess,” if she was able 
to step within the “magic circle” with- 
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GO DELVE IN 


out being tapped three times. Of course 
the “witch” fell dead as soon as she 
stepped upon the enchanted ground, but 
revived to become a faithful follower. 

The “princess,” together with her loyal 
adherents, proceeded to examine a land 
evidently ruled by spirits who were their 
friends. They discovered numbers of 
“all-day-suckers” hanging from the lower 
branches of the tree and tied with many- 
colored ribbons. About the stick of each 
a slip of paper was rolled tightly and fas- 
tened with a bow of ribbon. On it were 
printed instructions like the following: 

“Proceed without fear to the ‘den of 
lions,’ there to find that which will un- 
lock for you the mysteries of the ‘maze,’ 
through which you must pass ere you 
regain the ‘palace of the king’” ~° 

No'two of the instructions were exactly 
alike, though several girls were sent to 
the same locality for the sake of company 
in searching for the pencils which had 
been hidden in the grass under the trees. 

Then there was a rush for the “maze.” 
Here, under the trees, were tables on 
which were sheets of paper, and puzzles 
eopied from numbers of St Nicholas in 
this ease, for all the girls were League 
members and were therefore aequainted 
with that sort of puzzle. 

There was some difficulty in coming 
through the “maze” in safety, but the 
“good fairies,” being supplied with the 
answers to the puzzles, rendered assist- 
ance upon application, and also fur- 
nished the toiling maidens with fruit and 


salted peanuts. 
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On the other side of the “maze” the 
wanderers came upon a “land flowing 
with milk and honey.” The tree had 
blossomed out with small bright-colored 
bags made of tissue paper, filled with 
peanuts or candies, and tied to the 
branches with ribbons. To each one was 
fastened a little slip bearing an inscrip- 
tion like this: 

“Tf you would regain the ‘palace of the 
king” go to the ‘home of the pixies,’ 
where you will find that which will be of 
the greatest assistance to you.” 

While the children had been oceupied 
in the “maze,’ the “managers” had 
slipped around and hidden about the va- 
rious trees little toys which might serve 
as souvenirs, and which at the same time 
were to aid in the “stunts” which fol- 
lowed. To each toy was tied a slip with 
instructions to go to the “den of lions” 
and there “to draw, with closed eyes, the 
picture of an animal,” the species to be 
guessed by the other children; “to recite 
‘Mary had a little lamb,’ with gestures,” 
ete; or “to blow three blasts upon a trum- 
pet” (discovered in “Sherwood forest’’). 
Whereupon three or four, having received 
directions to this effect, gave three cheers 
and led a race to the “king’s palace.” 
This happy haven having been reached at 
last, ice cream and cake were served in 
honor of the “prinecess’s” safe return. 

The party was really a great success 
from the children’s point of view, and 
the expense, not counting ice cream and 
cake, was little more than a dollar. 


Go Delve in the Garden 


By Dora Reade Goodale 


Not here, the thick sown plot of ground 
That knew me once as warden, 

But childhood bliss may still be found 
Deep buried in a garden! 


Oh, now, as then, the lap of spring 
Is heaped with daffodillies— 

June comes with many a rose to fling, 
And August crowned with lilies. 


Brave hyacinths, how sweet they smell 
When April dawns propitious! 

The valley lily’s ivory bell 
Makes the bright air delicious. 


Full many a mile behind me lies, 
Full many a bleak December, 

Yet Nature dons before my eyes 
The robe I first remember. 


Is youth a vanished fairy ground 
Where Innocence was warden? 

The morning gift may still be found: 
Go seek it in a garden! 
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Some Vacation Books 


A Group of the Most Helpful and Entertaining Volumes for the Summer Outing. Any of 
Them Can Be Secured Through the Book Department of This Magazine, 


DAILY NOTES OF A TOUR AROUND 
THE WORLD, by Editor Howe of the 
Atchison (Kansas) Globe, is fascinating 
in its realism, its candor, its humor and 
its undercurrent of human sympathy. 
The two dollars spent on the two vol- 
umes of this book are “travel money” 
well spent—the next thing to making 
the “grand tour.” Crane & Co, Topeka. 

FOUR SEASONS IN THE GARDEN, by 
Eben E. Rexford. The flowers of spring, 
summer and fall are discussed, as well 
as the winter window-garden. The 
book is generously illustrated. 


THE WHOLE ART OF CARAVANNING. 
by Bertram Smith. A story of the re- 
vival of the ancient practice of cara- 
vanning. The author, a true caravanner, 
thinks this the surest means of entrance 
into the treasure-house of rural England. 

ART AND THE CAMERA, by Antony 
Guest. The artistic possibilities of the 
camera with forty-nine convincing illus- 
trations. 


AMONG GREEN TREES, by Julia Ellen 
Rogers. A guide to a pleasant and 
profitable acquaintance with our com- 
mon trees. Abundantly illustrated. 


ROOF AND MEADOW, by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Nature studies in both city and 
country. 


RUDDER GRANGE, THE HOUSE OF 
MARTHA, and THE ASSOCIATE HER- 
MITS, are three stories of action and 
unusual experience, by Frank R. Stock- 
ton. he man who advertises for a 
good “listener;” Mr and Mrs S&S., who 
act as substitutes for their daughter’s 
wedding journey; and the young married 
people who live on a canal boat and 
take a boarder, are some of the original 
characters involved. 


A TRANSPLANTED NURSERY, by Mar- 
tha Kean. A simple chronicle of a suc- 
cessful summer sojourn in France. The 
question of what to do with three small 
children, the oldest six, is solved by 
taking them along, too. 


WALKS IN NEW ENGLAND, by Charles 
Goodrich Whiting. A book of New Eng- 
land scenes delightfully portrayed. 


DAISY MILLER, by Henry James. A novel 
of the American girl abroad. 


LONDON FILMS, by Howells. A collec- 
tion of choice commentaries on London 
life and people. 


SOJOURNING, SHOPPING AND STUDY- 
ING IN PARIS. a handbook particularly 
for women, by Elizabeth Williams. 


MANY CARGOES, by W. W. Jacobs, is a 
collection of short, very humorous sea 
yarns, told in the unvarnished “give and 
take” vernacular of the sea. 


THE HABITANT, by Drummond, is a 
book of French-Canadian poems. The 
author has lived with French-Canadian 
people and knows the types. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, by Clifton John- 

son, contains lively sketches of the 

“land of Mark Twain,” told by a keen 
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observer. Appended to each chapter is 
a note of practical suggestions for in- 
tending travelers. 

SQUIRE PHIN is a novel woven about 
“Hard-Times” Wharff, the “Look” boys 
and a great many more Maine charac- 
ters. Written by Holman Day, it is the 
next best thing to being in Maine. 

UP IN MAINE; a collection of stories of 
Yankee life, told in fresh and vigorous 
verse, by Holman F. Day. 

CAMP AND TRAIL, by Stewart Edward 
White. A volume of practical informa- 
tion’ for the wilderness traveler. Illus- 
trated descriptions of outfits of all kinds, 
as well as the names of firms from 
which these articles may be obtained. 


THE CONGO AND COASTS OF AFRICA. 
a reliable book of information and inter- 
est, by Richard Harding Davis. 

WALTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER is a 
book to turn many an idle hour by a 
brookside into profit. Its charm is per- 
ennial. 

OUT OF DOORS is a delightful collection 
of verse and prose extracts from the 
writings of famous nature lovers. It is 
by Rosalie Arthur and is not too big 
for the traveler. 


FLY FISHING AND FLY MAKING. J. 
Harrington Keene tells the whole art of 
preparing and using the feathered lures 
for finny tribes. A helpful manual for 
all fishermen. 


WAKE ROBIN, also Locust and Wild 
Honey, and Signs and Seasons, by John 
Burroughs, are just the size for the 
pocket and are the kind of books to be 
read and reread. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE, Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, is as fascinating as it is in- 
structive. It is not only good, natural 
history, but it is good literature. 


CHAPMAN’S HANDBOOK OF BIRDS is 
indispensable to every lover of bird life. 
It can be obtained in a leather cover 
pocket edition. 

EYE SPY, SHARP EYES, and OUR 
NATIVE ORCHIDS enable one who so- 
journs in the country, no matter where, 
to get glimpses of a new world. Wil- 
liam Hamilton Gibson’s contributions to 
insect and flower biographies are a 
constant delight. 

NATURE AND CULTURE, H. W. Mabie, is 
a series of essays for quiet moments in 
close communion with mother nature. 

NATURE’S GARDEN, Neltje Blanchan, is 
one of the most helpful guides to our 
native wild flowers ever offered. It is 
cumbersome for field work, but a splen- 
did reference book. Bird Neighbors and 
Birds that Hunt and Are Hunted, by 
the same author, treat of their subjects 
equally well. 

NATURE STUDY GUIDES, Charles K. Reed, 
are the handiest pocket guides to the 
birds and flowers east of the Rocky 
Mountains yet produced, Game and waiter 
birds and birds of prey are included in 
one volume, land and song birds in an- 
flowers in a third. Color keys 
n each. 
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The Rainbow Party 


By Mary Blackwell Sterling 


UNIQUE and artistic 
¥ party for out or indoor 
entertainment, and one 
that will suggest new 
ideas for a church fair, 
is the Rainbow party. 
The usual plan for fairs 
is followed, except that the decorations 
are arranged in the rainbow colors, in 
different groups of tints, and the articles 
for sale are chosen and arranged accord- 
ingly. Let the telling of rainbow stories 
with musie be part of the program, or 
reserve a booth where stories will be told 
and admission charged. The stories 
should be, God’s Bow of Promise, the 
Norse myths and the Rainbow Bridge to 
Walhalla, with the music representing the 
storm, rainbow and entrance of the gods 
into Walhalla; the Greek myth, Iris; the 
fairy tale of the pot of gold to be found 
at the end of the rainbow; the lovely 
thought from Hiawatha: 
“Saw the rainbow in the heaven 
In the eastern sky the rainbow, 
Whispered, ‘What is that, Nokomis?’ 
And the good Nokomis answered, 
‘Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild flowers of the forest, 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in the heaven above us.’ ” 


Pippa, the young girl who worked all 
day in the mill winding the rainbow silks, 
may be said to give to the party its 
motto in the little song she sang as she 
passed along the streets of Asolo on her 
holiday, through her sweet singing being 
unconsciously an influence for 

Pippa was certainly a rainbow girl, 
with her eye for color and her spirit of 
cheer. Her song (look up your Brown- 
ing) should be sung to the beautiful 
setting by Mrs H. H. A. Beach and 
Grieg’s Spring Song played. 

As the rain thought provides the pos- 
sibility of earrying out some interesting 
ideas, a unique form of invitation or 
announcement for a party or fair, is to 
use the tiny Japanese paper parasols 
that come by the dozen, about five in- 
ches long. Cut a round piece of tinted 
paper thin enough to fit easily into the 
flutes of the parasol, but thick enough 


to write on. Write the invitations on 
this paper, or have them printed, or print 
in gold letters and colors. Then paste 
on the parasol with a rainbow rosette 
tied at the top. The parasol will fit 
nicely into an envelope. 

Over each table have an arch made 
from a split hoople or iron wire and cut 
from wrapping paper an arch to fit over 
it, tinting the six spaces and printing 
on the arch, in gold letters, the motto: 


“GOD’S IN HIS HEAVEN—ALL’S 
RIGHT WITH THE WORLD.” 


Paste pieces of paper over the hoople 
to hold it firmly to the paper arch, and 
it can be handled without tearing. Let 
each end of the arch rest in a flower pot 
covered with gold paper, in which novel- 
ties will be placed with rainbow ribbons 
attached, to be drawn out by paying ten 
cents or more at the fair. 

The faneywork table will show lovely 
rainbow effects, for the usual articles for 
sale will be grouped in order of color, 
showing, if possible, variations of tint. 
Shawls, bags, knitted slippers, scarfs, 
shirtwaist materials, all kinds of bows 
for the neck, workboxes with rainbow 
spools and embroidery cottons and silks, 
balls of cord which make a beautiful 
group, rolls of crépe paper and glass 
candlesticks with colored candles and 
shades, are a few of the available ma- 
terials. All these articles sell well and 
will take on a new interest as rainbow 
novelties. There is a lovely shawl, usu- 
ally made of ice wool, with a border of 
rainbow tints, which should be popular. 
Blotters are simple to make, and “new” 
when made of the six tints, tied with the 
variegated ribbon which can be obtained, 
or a rosette of the six colors. On the out- 
side paste a Perry picture, cut close, of 
Millet’s The Rainbow, and print the 
motto on in gold letters, Bookmarks of 
ribbon with the motto in gold can be 
made easily. 

A special children’s table will show all 
kinds of paint boxes and colored crayons, 
penholders and pencils, which come in 
the dainty tinted woods now, and soap- 
bubble pipes, tied with rainbow ribbons. 
Prisms hang where they will reflect the 
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rainbow colors. There is cord, rolls of 
pin-wheel paper and packages of tinted 
eutting paper for the children of kinder- 
garten age, and scissors with blunt points 
tied with ribbons. These may be ob- 
tained at any kindergarten supply store, 
where the best paint boxes and crayons 
may be purchased also. The little brass 
pots that come for about ten cents are 
useful for the desk, or can contain tiny 
ferns, and are quite suggestive of the 
“pot of gold.” Balls made of tinted 
paper with battledores (shaped like 
spades) make a merry game. The effect 
of the tints bobbing around is very at- 
tractive. These paper balls can serve also 
as balloons, which come only in the dark 
colors. Six kites might be made and 
started off, guesses being made as to 
which color would arrive first at a spec- 
ified point. Pretty banners can be made 
of tissue paper for decoration, or of crépe 
tissue with the motto to sell. 

For those who will want to give a 
Rainbow party or cotillion, there should 
be tinted dance cards tied with little pen- 
cils, and erépe tissue paper fans, which 
are very pretty and durable. Lovely 
erépe paper parasols can be obtained, 
and are attractive to use for cotillion 
figures and favors. Dolls should be 
dressed in rainbow paper, muslin or silk, 
and have dolls’ umbrellas. Overshoes 
and parasols should be for sale with 
dainty cotton or silk parasols for their 
mammas! As the summer season is ap- 
proaching, these practical articles will be 
sure to sell. Sunbonnets and “jumper” 
aprons might be added to the list. 

Arrange the ice cream tables so that 
they represent different tints in their dec- 
orations, with colored candles, ete. The 
ice cream should be in rose, orange, yel- 
low and pistachio, and the cakes iced 
accordingly; the sandwiches should be 
tied with tinted ribbons. 

The candy table will be very attractive, 
as nowadays candies are made in all 
the tints except blue. They can be 
placed on blue mats or tied with blue 
ribbons, and where violet is missing can- 
died violets ean be added. Straight and 
eurled sticks of candy can be tied with 
ribbon and will greatly add to the dee- 
oration of the table. 

A special entertainment can be ar- 
ranged by inviting eighteen or more chil- 
dren to take part. A mistress of cere- 
monies is appointed to direct the en- 
tertainment and a few grown-ups assist 
when needed. The children represent 
the rainbow fairies and are each given 
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a tissue paper wing to be pinned be- 
tween the shoulders, These wings are 
made by holding the paper the long way 
ane folding a few times to the center; 
over the folds paste a piece of gold or 
silver passe-partout paper. Rainbow 
rosettes, which can be made easily and 
which add to the color scheme, are pinned 
to the shoulder and to the hats. Hats 
can be taken from mottoes and then 
adorned with rosettes, but it is far cheaper 
to make them. The wings should be 
made of the colors in different tints, as 
many tints used as there are groups of 
six, and the beauty of the party will 
be to keep the right tints together. The 
musie will be in waltz time and at an 
out-of-door party a phonograph or a 
piano on the piazza ean accompany the 
dancers. 

The children should stand in a large 
cirele and a rose color is chosen to com- 
mence the game. Rose, yellow and blue 
are the colors for the girls; orange, green 
and violet for the boys. Rose commences 
the game by dancing around the circle 
until she finds the orange that cor- 
responds with her tint; both dance to 
find yellow, ete. The six chosen then 
make a circle and wait while the next 
rose commences a second circle which has 
twelve children in it; the cireles should 
be varied according to the number of 
children playing. Many variations ean 
be arranged by the rose colors dancing 
together, the orange colors doing the 
same, ete. Or rose and green, orange 
and blue, yellow and violet, may mateh 
up. A Japanese gong announces the 
end of the dance, and then the mistress of 
ceremonies gives the next order. For a 
cotillion many pretty figures can be ar- 
ranged, with appropriate favors. 

For a children’s party, all might be 
asked to come in white and a sample of 
tissue paper sent with the request that 
the hair ribbons and sash may be of 
that color and tint; the little boys will 
not object to colored ties, but their suits 
will probably vary and need not be 
depended upon for the scheme of dec- 
oration. Each child will be presented 
with a rainbow rosette made of ribbon 
or tissue paper; the special tint carried 
out will indicate at what table she is to 
sit and the special color will be the one 
she was requested to wear, and a fairy 
wing of that color will be given her 
later when the rainbow game is played. 
Six or twelve should be at each table, 
and each chair will be tied with a color 
showing where each child is to sit. 
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A rainbow party for children is a most charming idea 


After the stories have been tdld the 
children an explanation of the colors and 
tints will be given, and the game will 
follow. The wings have been made for 
the children and marked with their names 
to avoid confusion. For older children 
sashes might take the place of wings; 
these are made by cutting a piece of tis- 
sue paper in half and pasting together 
with a few folds at shoulder and waist, 
covered with passe-partout paper. At 
each place have one of the little glass 
candlesticks that come for ten cents, with 
candles in different colors. Have a ecen- 
terpiece of flowers with six little eandle- 
sticks around; light them and let guesses 
be made as to which eandle will burn 
longest, which go out first, and prizes 
offered. A large cake might be ordered 
in the shape of the arch with the motto 
iced on, with rainbow eandles on it. 
Mottoes should be made of erépe tissue 
paper and should contain hats and simple 


novelties: pencils, ribbons, handkerchiefs 
with colored borders and rolls of pin- 
wheel paper. 

Another game which ean be played at 
the fair or party is, “Searching for the 
Pot of Gold at the Foot of the Rainbow.” 
Two arehes are placed at either end of 
the room; in the pots of gold are gifts. 
Four children will be blindfolded and 
start from the four corners of the room 
to try to touch a pot of gold; if sue- 
cessful, a gift may be taken out. 

The party or fair should not be con- 
sidered complete until Mrs Beach’s set- 
ting for The Year’s at the Spring is 
sung. The verse can be sung easily to 
Rubinstein’s Melody in F. Let some one 
sing it first to indieate the rhythm, then 
all should be asked to join in. Sing 
twice at first to the melody and its var- 
iation, pause while the pianist plays on, 
then all join in as the melody ‘s played 


for the last time. 
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=bROM the walls of my dining 
4 room looks down upon me a 
bull moose, his forefeet start- 
ing ever widening cireles in 
the Raquette river, a white 
bireh flanking him and in the 
distanee the head of foaming 
rapids. One can almost see the hair rise 
on the huge ungainly shoulders as he 
gazes in his first surprise at my sudden 
appearance. The 
whole setting of the 
picture is beautiful, 
ideal for the subject. 
It is such a picture 
as I might travel 
thousands of miles 
in a vain effort to 
duplicate. And _ it 
is mine because in 
my hand as, with 
my heavy pack, I 
started to toil over 
the long portage, 
was my little vaca-- 
tion comrade and 
constant companion, 
a folding pocket 
camera. 

There is a mis- 


The Vacation Camera 


By W. B. Thornton 


pensive apparatus is essential to the mak- 
ing of good photographs. The fallacy of 
this may be proven by a little experiment- 
ing with a pinhole camera. I have seen 
exquisite things produced in this way. I 
know a photographer who has a national 
reputation, and who never gets less than 
five dollars each for his illustrations for 
publications, who is today using an old- 
time view camera, with a $7.50 lens and 
the old-time cap. 
Even the tyro among 
amateurs today 
would hardly look at 
this man’s outfit 
twice. 

Of course, the bet- 
ter the lens, the bet- 
ter the work of cer- 
tain classes, but for 
most of us the cost 
of the finest cameras 
is prohibitive, and 
it is well that it is 
so. If I might of- 
fer advice, based on 
long experience, I 
should say that ev- 
ery amateur photog- 


: A rare moment on Lake George which found the rapher should have 
taken idea that ex- camera ready 


at least two cameras; 
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one of them the inexpensive 244 by 314, 
the other such size as suits both you and 
your pocketbook. Even now too many 
people take this tiny apparatus as a joke. 
Its uses are manifold. Its initial cost, 
the cost of the 


VACATION 


CAMERA 


collections of child photographs imagin- 
able. It is, in pictorial form, the little 

boy’s life as he has lived it. 
Of larger sizes there is so great a va- 
riety that personal preference must enter 
largely into the 


films and develop- 
ing, and finally the 
cost of the prints 
are so trifling that 
it is possible to pre- 
serve at an infin- 
itesimal cost a 
price’ess record of 
daily life. Par- 
ticularly is this so 
when there are 
children in the 
home. It is no 
trouble to take the 
diminutive 24% by 
3% out for a 
walk; it takes up 
no needed space in 
the house. To sum it all up, it is handy. 
Small, do you say? Yes, but if you pick 
your camera out carefully, you can have 
made enlargements of almost any size 
you wish from the negatives; these little 
boxes make pictures which are often 
wonderful in their sharpness and defini- 
tion. 

I know of one woman who has over 
seven hundred photographs of her little 
boy, who is now under five years of age. 
The little camera is kept at hand, at home 
and when on her summer vacation. When- 
ever Laddie gets into trouble, mother 
and camera rush to the rescue together. 
The result is one of the most interesting 


choice; for vaca- 
tions and traveling 
I have found the 
3% by 4% size, or 
the 3%, by 54, 
most satisfactory. 
Either folds into 
compact space, 
makes a_ picture 
large enough to be 
worth while in it- 
self, and if a larger 
one is desired, it 
ean be thrown up 
by the enlarging 
camera to the de- 


A vacation memory sired size, and 


makes a splendid 
panel, while the shape the other way is 
equally advantageous. Altogether, it is 
difficult to think of a handier size or 
shape than either of these. They are 
adapted to plates and film packs, or film 
roll when desired. 

For home use, or a permanent vacation 
residence, a 5 by 7 with a 4 by 5 kit 
is hard to equal. It is not so heavy but 
that it ean be easily carried on short ex- 
eursions; it is big enough for splendid 
portrait work and altogether makes an 
ideal size. 

When traveling avoid carrying plates, 
but use films, by all means. They are light, 
easily packed, and although the initial 


The camera surprises the young naturalists investigating 
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A unique photograph from the bowsprit of a Georges fisherman 


cost is much more than that of plates, 
they are in the long run more satisfac- 
tory in every way. The film-pack is a 
boon to travelers. I have had most ex- 
cellent results with some, although I eon- 
fess to a personal prejudice against them, 
the result of some unfortunate experience 
wtth them when they were first intro- 
dueed. The roll film is always to be de- 
pended upon. Have your films, whether 


in pack or roll, hermetically sealed, partic- 
ularly if going on the water or to warm 


climates. Otherwise they are very likely 
to deteriorate. For the roll films tin 
cylinders make a very acceptable method 
of sealing. Take out only those which 
you are to use each day. Adherence to 
this simple rule will save you dozens of 
negatives which will prove invaluable to 
you as mementoes of the scenes which 
have interested you. 

The power of light varies with the lat- 
itude. Working in the tropies in the late 
fall, I have found that, despite the appar- 
ent intensity of the light, the same stops 
that I used in the North gave satisfactory 
results; in facet, in Porto Rico, I used 
my lens wide open for snapshots without 
overtiming any of them. 

Always to be remembered is the fact 
that your picture is encompassed on 
four sides. This is where there is an ad- 
vantage in the use of the ground-glass 
and tripod. What appears to the eye to 
be a most enchanting picture becomes 
commonplace and unsatisfactory when 
brought down to the limits of the plate. 
An excellent plan is to hold the hands 
parallel at about the width of the plate 
and look at your subject through them. 
Several reflecting cameras have been put 
on the market these last few years. These 


enable the operator 
to see his picture 
the full size of the 
plate at the moment 
of exposure. Orig- 
inally these were 
very expensive, but 
now they are being 
made as low as ten 
dollars in_ price. 
The advantage is 
great. For snap- 
shot work the finder 
has always been 
more or less unsat- 
isfactory, inasmuch 
as it has sometimes 
been difficult to see 
quickly and clearly 
the object desired. 
With these new cameras the image is 
clear and the exact size it will be in the 
finished picture. 

A young woman of my acquaintance 
nets a goodly sum by means of souvenir 
posteards of her summer surroundings. 
Her outfit is not expensive; the plate is 
4 by 5 in size, and with this she makes 
excellent negatives. By observation she 
has learned the favorite points of inter- 
est to summer visitors, and she makes it 
a study to get views, either from dif- 
ferent viewpoints or under more interest- 
ing conditions than other photographers. 
As a result her posteards are always in 
demand. This plan ean be widely adapted, 
and wide-awake young women ean readily 
earn a good part of their vacation money 
in such a way. I know another young 
woman who has become skilled in the 
art of photo printing. She makes a 
business of making real art productions 
from amateur negatives. She has studied 
the matter of values in negatives, and 
she ean tell at a glance whether or not 
a negative will enlarge to advantage. 
Some of her productions have astonished 
the original makers of the negatives, for 
she has developed unsuspected beauty in 
their work. 

There is almost no limit to the delight- 
ful, practical uses for the camera. I 
know a young woman who in summer 
makes careful studies of landscapes, and 
in the fall, in her spare hours, makes the 
most charming ealendars for Christmas 
and New Year sale. She also gets up 
menu and place ecards, valentines, Easter 
eards, ete. Thus she actually makes a 
profit out of her vacation. I have a very 
real regret for anyone whom I meet who 
has not yet learned the charm of a camera. 
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** The frame of the house fairly flew together” 


The Comedy of Home Building 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Author of Princeton Stories, New York Sketches, ete 


Drawings by Frederic R. Gruger 


II---The Dream and the Nightmare of Actual Building 


I 


HE Fred Carrolls had 
observed that the erec- 
tion of state capitols, 
Carnegie libraries and 
other important edifices 
was inaugurated with a 
formal ceremony called, 

“Turning up the first sod.” Therefore, 
since their house in the country was to 
be an important edifice, they decided to 
have a ceremony of their own. 

So when at last the great day in their 
history arrived toward which years of 
dreaming and designing had earried them 
they honored certain intimate friends and 
relatives with an invitation to witness the 
turning up of their first sod by Frederic 
Carroll, Jr, aged five, appropriately 
dressed in his blue jumpers—which 
seemed more suitable to him and to dig- 


ging than the froek coat and silk hat gen- 
erally worn on such occasions by his 
fellow turners-up of first sods. Since he 
was the chief cause of their going in for 
building a little country place (instead 
of waiting until they could afford a big 
one), it seemed only fair that he should 
do this much of the work. 

But when it came to the formal mo- 
ment Frederic, Jr, did not seem to look 
at it in that way. He liked the nickel- 
plated spade well enough, except for the 
ribbons, but it seemed that he was not 
given to digging before audiences. He 
never had done that sort of thing—he 
never would, he decided. His adoring 
aunts were telling him how mueh like 
an angel he looked in his darling little 
overalls. His respectful uncles were fo- 
eusing cameras upon his darling little 
eurls. A sentimental grandparent was 
reminding him that it would be such a 
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nice thing to recall in after years. No 
wonder he didn’t care to proceed with 
the ceremony. 

In short, he threw up the job, threw 
down the nickel-plated spade, and took 
refuge under the automobile which had 
brought him out into the country. He 
had long intended to do a bit of inde- 
pendent exploring there anyway, and 
from this greasy retreat, whence no one 
could conveniently yank him, he made it 
quite clear that he did not care a hang 
whether he ever had a nice house for 
baby to play in or not, and refused to 
come out until bribed with a box of 
candy. Thus, at the very start of their 
building operations, the Carrolls had a 
strike on their hands. 

However, the guests enjoyed the cham- 
pagne in which the building operations 
were toasted, especially the bachelors, who 
had no houses or children to bother with, 
and they gibed Fred upon the conduet 
of his namesake; and the house was be- 
gun at any rate. That was the main 
thing. 

It was actually begun! With men and 
teams digging up the ground in a most 
oblivious, businesslike manner, quite as 
if it were to be a real house—but it was! 
And that seemed the most astonishing 
thing about it. Their house was to be no 
longer merely on paper. It was to sprout 
up from the ground and grow and find it- 
self and become a home, a real home for 
people to live in, for children to be 
born in, a scene for weddings and funer- 
als perhaps; a background for memories, 
good times and bad times, the humdrum 
happenings of daily existence, as well as 
the more vivid emotional experiences 
oceasionally, which together make the sum 
of life and cause houses to be so much 
more personal and important than mere 
edifices of sticks and stones and brick 
and plaster. 

Well, now that work was actually be- 
gun, the Carrolls, who, in their enthu- 
siasm, had rented a place near by, be- 
lieved that their troubles were over at 
last. All they had to do now was to lean 
back and wateh the beautiful thing grow. 
How many innocent home builders have 
made the same mistake! Their real trou- 
bles had only just begun. Also their real 
fun, for that matter. 


II 


For a while it grew with astonishing 
rapidity. The wonderful cellar was ex- 
eavated with the greatest ease and hardly 
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any oceasion for blasting. “That means,” 
said Fred enthusiastically, “that we are 
saving money! Blasting is very expen- 
sive. The contractor says he figured on 
blasting in his original bid. Weren’t 
we clever to build on a percentage basis? 
And yet, they say artists aren’t practi- 
eal. We ean be as practical as anybody 
when we make up our minds to it. It’s 
only that usually there are more im- 
portant things to think about.” 

“Yes,” said Molly; “only do you think 
it necessary for them to—do that so 
much?” She indicated a workman spit- 
{ing impiously into their cellar. Appar- 
ently the workman failed to realize that 
this was potentially a lady’s house. But 
copious spitting seemed to be a necessary 
accompaniment to honest workmanship, 
and so the Carrolls generously overlooked 
it in the joy of their sense of possession. 
Here was a visible, tangible piece of the 
world, all their own, “Let’s take a stroll 
over the estate,” Fred would say. 

“Shall we cross the moors today?” 
Molly would ask. That was the level 
plot where the tennis court was planned. 
“Or wander down to the game preserve?” 
That was the southeast corner of the lot 
where the bushes were thick. They also 
possessed a copse, it seemed, but there 
were no fens. It was too bad about the 
fens, but they couldn’t have everything. 
If they had everything they would miss 
the luxury of desire, and that would be 
the worst thing in the world. 

For the most part they lingered near 
the hole in the ground where the house 
itself was going to be, each thinking how 
it would gradually dawn upon them. Be- 
sides, it was very interesting, as holes go, 
and Fred pronouneed the excavated earth 
wonderful in eolor. He took a elod of 
it back to his studio in town and asked 
some of his pals if they did not think it 
wonderful. They said they did. 

But there was one thing which troubled 
them both at this time, though each, hop- 
ing that the other did not notice it, kept 
silent about it, after the foolish manner 
of many married people, especially young 
ones. They feared that some dreadful, 
irreparable mistake had been made; the 
outline of the house as shown by the 
foundation was so disillusionizingly di- 
minutive. Such is always the effect, of 
course, at this stage of house building, 
but no one had prepared them for it, 
as is the case with many unnecessary lit- 
tle disillusionments in life which would 
not hurt so if only the older generation 
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took the trouble to explain to the younger 
generation in advance. Perhaps they for- 
get 

Well, it got on Molly’s nerves to sueh 
a degree one night that she could not 
sleep. So, arising at dawn, she dressed 
quietly and tiptoed downstairs so as not 
to disturb Fred in the next room. Then, 
having spent five minutes in a vain search 
for the long tape measure (already pur- 
chased for marking out the tennis court), 
and finally compromising upon a short 
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one in the sewing machine drawer, she 
erept stealthily out of the house and 
across the dewy lawn to measure that 
foundation and settle the matter onee and 
for all. But when she arrived at the 
seene of disillusionment, there was Fred, 
leaning over, absorbedly measuring the 
foundations with the long tape measure, 

“What are you doing?” 

“What are you doing?’ 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing.” 
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Each locked at the other’s tape measure, 
then at the other’s eyes a moment, and 
burst out laughing. Wilson Peters, the 
architect, arriving that day, put their 
minds at rest by explaining the optical 
delusion. 

Lumber arrived, a gang of carpenters 
came, the heavy timbers were set up, the 
frame of the house fairly flew together, 
like Wendy’s house in the second act of 
Peter Pan. With the merry music of 
rhythmie hammering, the delightful odor 
of clean lumber, and the prospects of 
limitless kindlings for the new house, 
these were happy days. 

“You’re going to have a mighty tight, 
well-built house, Mr Carroll,” said the 
contractor’s superintendent. 

“We believe in having ’em tight,’ 
nodded Fred, with a wink at Molly, who 
was smiling at his attempt to sound prae- 
tical. 

“At the present rate,” said Wilson Pe- 
ters, who seemed to be paying particular 
attention to this job; “at the present rate 
your house ought to be turned over to 
you by September first.” That meant a 
month ahead of the contract. 

“Nothing like having a friend for your 
architect,” said Fred to Molly. 

When the ridge pole was erected, there 
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“You are all mistaken. It was my fault” 


was another ceremony, a treat for the 
workmen, called, ““topping the cedar 
brush.” The Carrolls, having become 
landed proprietors, believed in encourag- 
ing these quaint old guild customs. It 
took place on a Saturday half-holiday. 
One of the men climbed up and nailed 
a young cedar tree to the end of the ridge- 
pole. Thereupon a keg of beer was 
opened, which Fred had ordered for them, 
along with a box of cigars and an enor- 
mous number of sandwiches. It was 
served in the dining room, or what was 
eventually to be a dining room. “Here’s 
to Mr Carroll,” said the superintendent, 
raising a foaming mug of beer; “may he 
live long and be happy in his new house!” 
Fred didn’t feel so much like a landed 
proprietor when it came to making a 
speech, but he said he was very glad to 
have as his first guests in the new house 
the men who were building it, and build- 
ing it so well. He told them how much 
he respected honest workmen who took 
a pride in their work. Then, fearing lest 
this sounded patronizing, he added that 
he knew what he was talking about, be- 
eause he, too, toiled with his hands and 
knew the joy of “making things come 
out the way you want them to.” 
They thought his hands didn’t look 
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much like it, but didn’t mind his thinking 
so if he wanted to, and considered him all 
night for setting up the beer, especially 
as he straightway departed and left them 
to the unrestrained enjoyment of it. 


III 


After this came a period of stagnation. 
Molly said the beer must have made them 
logy. The frame, having shot up like a 
mushroom, now hesitated as if wondering 
what to do next. Finally the work 
stopped altogether. 

“Another blank strike,” said the super- 
intendent. “They were planning it while 
drinking your beer in your dining room, 
Mr Carroll. Don’t talk to me about the 
honest workman and his pride in his 
work. Huh! The only pride they take 
is in the amount of work they can get out 
of doing. I’ve had twenty years’ exper- 
ience and I know.” 

“Is that why they looked so mad when 
my servants gathered up some of those 
odds and ends for kindling the other 
day?” asked Fred. 

The superintendent smiled. He had 
heard about the kindling episode. “Well, 
you see, it’s an old custom for the fore- 
man to have all that. They-consider it 
their right.” 

Here was another fine old guild custom 
to be encouraged by landed proprietors. 

“Yes, I noticed that he brought a horse 
and wagon here the next day,” said 
Fred, “and carted it off right under my 
eyes. I merely have the ancient right 
of paying for it, I suppose.” 

The strike was finally adjusted, and 
Mr Carroll was assured that the house 
would be turned over to him “soon after” 
the middle of October. (That is one of 
their favorite expressions.) “Why, we’re 
just as anxious as you are to check this 
job off,” they assured him plausibly. 
(That is another.) , 

Then later it was “a mistake in some 
of the material. We had to send it all 
back. It isn’t our fault.” It never was, 
it seemed, the fault of anyone visible. 

Meanwhile Peters, who in the earlier 
stages seemed almost as keen as the 
Carrolls themselves, gradually manifested 
less interest in their house, now that he 
had had his fun out of designing and 
starting the thing. He was given to tell- 
ing them at length about this and that 
important competition he had won, while 
they wanted him to talk about their own 
important house and to rush it through 
so they could live in it next fall. The 
lease on the place they were occupying 
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expired on October first. They had con- 
fidingly declined to extend it to Novem- 
ber first when they had the chance. (“Oh, 
no, we'll be living in our own home by 
that time!’ they had remarked.) 

“Look here,” said Fred to the architect, 
“we appreciate that you are pretty busy 
just now with all these more important 
undertakings; what would you say to get- 
ting a superintendent to oversee our 
work? That’s often done, and I’d gladly 
pay for his services. These contractors 
have to be watched all the time. I’m 
convinced that they are skimping our 
work. I told you how I caught them 
leaving out the deafening paper between 
the floors.” 

Peters did not like this. His profes- 
sional pride was touched. “Well, didn’t 
I make ’em rip up the floor and put it 
in?” he asked. “No, I’ll superintend my 
own work, Fred. That?s what you’re 
paying me for, old man. They can’t fool 
me. They all say I have an eye like an 
eagle. Look at your concrete floor in the 
cellar, for instance. Didn’t I make them 
rip it out, the whole thing? Didn’t I 
jump all over them?” 

This was true; he had made a most 
interesting fuss over that, but it was also 
true that as the house was being con- 
structed on a cost basis, the owner would 
have to pay for that extra work. But 
Fred didn’t like to remind Wilson of 
things of this sort; it was so distasteful. 

The architect’s visits became less and 
less frequent, more and more hurried. 
He kept the earriage from the station 
waiting while he stalked through the house 
in a blustering manner, scowling and 
swearing occasionally, as if to impress 
Fred with his thoroughness, then was off 
again to the train in a great hurry, both 
vehicles to be charged to traveling ex- 
penses in his bill to the Carrolls. 

In justice to the architect, it should be 
stated that the Carrolls’ house had reached 
a stage where such constant attention was 
not necessary, but the Carrolls did not 
think so. They had never built a house 
before, and it was something like a first 
baby. So Molly decided that she never 
had liked that man and told Fred that 
he ought to write and prod him up for 
neglecting them so. “This is a business 
relationship, and you mustn’t let your 
friendship stand in the way. You owe 
it to your wife and children to have this 
house well built,” she said, shaking her 
pretty head. 

“You'd think,” swore Peters to his part- 
ner when the letter came, “that I had 
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nothing to do but watch the driving of 
every nail in that one little house! It’s 
becoming a nuisance.” 

But he ought to have been used to it. 
That was usually the way. Each home 
builder thinks his house the most impor- 
tant one in the world. So it is, to him. 

Then, having finished swearing, Peters 
wrote a lovely letter telling them he 
“knew exactly how they felt about it,” 
or rather, he called out to his stenogra- 
pher, “Jolly Number two, and add that 
T’ll be down to take up all these matters 
in detail next Tuesday.” 

“Did you say Thursday, sir?” 

“Either will do—just so you remember 
to follow it up with a telegram postpon- 
ing my visit on account of an important 
conference in Boston.” 

Meanwhile there had come the question 
of “extras.” The Carrolls, like many in- 
nocent home builders, thought that the 
contract price—in this case, the “up- 
shot figure’—covered everything neces- 
sary for a home to live in except the fur- 
niture. The furnace was extra, the 


kitchen range was an extra, the electric 
light fixtures were extra, even the mantel- 
pieces were extra. But, in addition to 
these necessary extras, there were many 


others very desirable—a glass inclosure 
for the covered veranda in cold weather, 
a latticed inclosure for drying the 
clothes, adjoining the laundry and in- 
corporated with the lines of the house. 
“As long as we can’t have a stable and 
a stable-yard,” said Fred, “we can at 
least use a drying ground. That will 
help the long, low effect, let the house 
down easily on that side, and hide the 
family wash from publie view.” 

They denied themselves the extrava- 
gance of spending five dollars on the 
theater one evening, and cheerfully agreed 
to five hundred dollars’ worth of extras 
the next morning. When you are spend- 
ing thousands such amounts are mere 
trifles. 

But Molly had become convinced that 
Peters was “working” Fred. “Everyone 
does, you know. You are always so guile- 
less and good-natured with your friends.” 
(And yet this man thought he had an 
original wife!) “Wilson knew you could 
never resist the color of that dreadfully 
expensive imported tile for the fireplaces.” 

Fred laughed at her. But upon think- 
ing it over, he coneluded that he was, 
perhaps, a little too good-natured (an 
original husband also, you observe), and 
finally decided that he was quite indig- 
nant over the matter; would be blanked 
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if he’d let anybody impose on him, old 
friend or not, ete. 

The situation meanwhile had become 
this: work on the interior was almost at 
a standstill; the contractor swore he could 
not proceed a step further until he re- 
ceived the “detail” from the architect; 
the architect swore he could not suppl 
the detail (designs for the trim) until 
the owner passed upon them; the owner 
said he eould not O. K. them when they 
were so blanked fancy. (They had all 
reached the swearing stage by this time.) 

“For heaven’s sake,” he demanded of 
Peters, “why can’t you do something 
simple and unassertive! This is neither 
a bar-room nor a barber shop.” 

“No,” snarled back Peters, horribly in- 
sulted, forgetting at last to be suave, “but 
it would be a barn if I let you have your 
way. 

“Well, I’d rather have a barn than a 
bird-cage!” returned the owner. “Who’s 
taste ought to be considered here any- 
way?” 

“It happens to be my work!” 

“It happens to be my house!” 

A pause. 

“Well, then, why did you call me in if 
you don’t like my ideas!” 

“Simply to carry out my own ideas, 
I’ve taste enough myself.” 

“Yes, lots of taste,” sneered the archi- 
teet. “Some of it good.” 

At this point entered Mrs Carroll, look- 
ing very pretty in her new calling cos- 
tume and feeling the peace with the world 
which comes only from making half a 
dozen calls upon people who are out. 
Seeing how erestfallen the architect looked 
and knowing how dreadful it was to suf- 
fer Fred’s disapproval, she sprang to the 
rescue of the situation with a woman’s 
quick tact. 

“Oh, Wilson,” she said in her most 
gracious manner, “I think you are doing 
wonders with our house. Jt is so sweet 
and restrained.” 

Wilson shot a look of triumph at Fred 
and went back to town very pleased with 
himself and with her. “Mrs Carroll is 
a charming girl,” he remarked that even- 
ing at the club; “but Fred’s the limit. No 
more erazy artists for clients of mine!” 

Meanwhile Fred was saying, “You’re 
a nice one, Molly! Egg me on, get me 
mad, make me jump on him—and then 
come in and praise everything in sight!” 

Well, in the end, they did have Wilson’s 
trim—and_ trimmings—which he pro- 
nounced simple because inexpensive, and 


which Fred considered evil because it tried 
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to look expensive. But he had had his 
own way about so many things that, in 
order to restore pleasant feelings, he 
gracefully yielded even to the little Re- 
naissance dewdrops Wilson loved to stick 
under his mantelpieces. Most of them 
dropped off anyway when the heat was 
turned on. 
Thus the comedy proceeded. 


IV 


The house had been promised for Octo- 
ber the first. Was ever a house finished 
on schedule time, or for the estimated 
price? By the middle of November they 
had visited all their available relatives 
(who would have enjoyed the Fred Car- 
rolls more if they had only talked about 
their house less). Still, the house wasn’t 
quite finished. So they conceived the 
idea of moving into it, without waiting 
for it to be finished, and remarked orig- 
inally, as impatient home builders always 
do in taking this step, “That is the only 
way to get the workmen out.” 

“And I ean keep those blamed paint- 
ers from bungling the color of the wood- 
work,” said Fred. “Since that man Pe- 


ters absolutely declines to attend to his 
business, I suppose I’ll have to do it my- 


self.” 

“And I can see that we get the shelves 
put in the bathrooms. He will never re- 
member it.” 

So, upon a bright November afternoon, 
the Carroll family moved into the upper 
stories of their newly painted house. 
“Tt’s like camping out,” suggested Molly, 
trying to seem cheerful. 

“Yes, with all the discomforts and none 
of the charm,” growled Fred, awakened 
early by the banging and seraping of 
finishers. 

“T wouldn’t mind that,” said Molly, “if 
only the painters wouldn’t whistle when 
the baby takes his nap.” 

“Tt’s probably one of their ancient cus- 
toms,” mused Fred. 

However, the studio was in shape for 
use—and there was the best of reasons 
for industry now—but, unfortunately, the 
former superintendent had gone to a 
more important job, and the contractor 
had put in charge of finishing the 
Carroll house a red-cheeked youth just 
back from Paris, who could draw pretty 
pictures of cathedrals, but knew nothing 
about screwing on back doors. So while 
Fred was trying to earn money to pay 
for the extras this young man would en- 
ter without knocking (no one knocks on 
unfinished doors) and ask Fred’s confi- 
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dential advice about hanging window 
weights. He did not dare ask the men, 
for fear they would laugh at him. Fi- 
nally Fred remarked one day, “See here, 
my boy, I would like to teach you your 
job if I had the time and understood 
more about it. But I’m almost as igno- 
rant as you are. Besides, as I’ve got to 
pay for your work as well as do it, don’t 
you think it would be rather nice to give 
me a chance to earn some money for the 
purpose ?” 

The youth blinked at this complicated 
subtlety, and departed. He never both- 
ered Fred again, but every time they met 
on the stairs he blinked. 

It was not because the children played 
with the floor planers’ tools, nor yet en- 
tirely beeause the smell of fresh paint 
made them ill, that the Carrolls finally 
gave up the fight and decamped. It 
was because of the construction of the 
furnace fresh-air flue. The hot and cold 
water pipes ran along the cellar ceiling 
at right angles to the direction of this 
proposed flue on the blue-print. There- 
fore, the honest workmen, desirous of 
that “joy of making things come out the 
way you want them to,” thoughtfully let 
the pipes run through the fresh-air box, 
thus subjecting them to a temperature a 
little colder than out-of-doors. With the 
third week of November came a cold snap. 
Result—unnecessary to describe, also im- 
possible. 

In after days, when the house found 
itself and became a joy to them; when, 
covered with vines and the tone of time, 
it rested placidly upon its well-trimmed 
terrace with the guileless expression of a 
child peacefully dreaming in its cradle, 
little knowing how it had caused a brave 
woman to weep, a strong man to swear— 
in those serene after days the Carrolls 
sometimes inquired of new acquaintances 
if they, too, had gone through the ordeal 
of house building. And if, perchance, the 
answer was yes, there straightway sprang 
up a strong bond of mutual interest and 
they looked upon one another with a new 
and sympathetic understanding. “They 
knew! They, too, had been through it.” 

But this is anticipating. 

After rescuing his family from the “not 
quite finished,” but now entirely flooded 
house (for, of course, the frozen water 
pipes burst), Fred called a conference of 
the powers. He spoke well-chosen words 
to them. 

The architect agreed with everything 
the owner said, and blamed it to the 
general contractor. The general contractor 
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blamed it to the plumbing contractor, ete, 
ete, as usual. lt was a long wrangle, and 
was getting nowhere. Suddenly they 
were all interrupted by the owner, who 
hammered upon the unfinished bookease 
for silence. “Gentlemen,” said Carroll 
with the sanctified calm of one who is 
beyond emotion, “You are all mistaken. 
It was my fault. I was fool enough to 
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be conciuled} 


want to build a house. Now get busy.” 

With that he joined his family at the 
(very expensive) inn, whither he had pre- 
viously dispatched them. There, sinking 
luxuriously into a deep chair before a 
cheerful fire, he lit a cigar, stroked his 
fond wife’s hand and, sighing, said, 
“There’s no place like home—thank 
heaven for that!” 


The Siege of Thomasina 


OMEHOW that first night 
in the country I eouldn’t go 
to sleep. I seemed to miss 
the L, and the stillness and 
the whiteness kept me 
awake. I was sleeping out- 
of-doors, you see, on a lit- 
tle upstairs piazza that Tommy’s bed- 
room and my bedroom opened onto, and 
it was bright as day—a different kind of 
brightness, of course: awfully white, with 
everything that wasn’t white sharp cut 
and black in it. 

What queer things a fellow ean think 
of when he’s awake at night! I kept 
recollecting what Condon had said to 
Tommy that night I had happened to 
wake up in the aleove off the sitting 
room in the flat, and had heard him pro- 
posing to her. I’m fourteen and I 
haven’t any use for marriage and that 
sort of thing, anyway. But even I could 
have told Condon that he was an awful 
duffer at the game. He managed to give 
Tommy the idea that he would, out of 
pure kindness, take over the management 
of her career and mine. Tommy didn’t 
see it that way. I sort of suspicioned 
that a girl doesn’t like to have matrimony 
offered to her as the chance of her life 
to lay her burdens down. She answered 
him pretty ecrisp—Tommy can do that— 
and when he came to, he began to tell 
her that she had misunderstood, that of 
eourse he loved and adored her and all 
that piffle—I can’t write the stuff. So it 
had ended by Tommy’s forgiving him 
for having proposed to her and saving 


Wherein the Country Is Not So Lonesome After All 


By Anne O’ Hagan 


that they would never think of the epi- 
sode again—gee, the nerve of a girl! 
And then they had talked society talk 
about art shows for a while, and then 
he had gone. But before he went he 
had to flounder some more. 

“Til tell you one thing, Tommy,” he 
had said; “you’re all wrong. It’s arti- 
ficial conditions, steam-heated flats and 
police-patrolled streets and delicatessen 
shops on every corner that give you girls 
a false notion of your independence. Put 
you up against real conditions once, and 
you’d realize just how much all this 
blamed self-reliance is worth.” But 
Tommy just laughed one of those all- 
up-and-down-the-seale laughs of hers and 
said: 

“Oh, I admit that man is an absolute 
necessity on the frontier, and many 
women find him useful even in a flat. 
But I’m not one of those at present, 
thank you, and I’m not thinking of taking 
to the backwoods immediately. So your 
kindness”—she threw out that word in 
a provoking way—“your kindness is mis- 
placed.” 

“Kindness!” Condon had said, sort of 
snorting. And “Kindness,” Tommy had 
answered, quite decided about it. 

Well, I suppose I thought about all 
that talk because Tommy and I were a ° 
little nearer the frontier than she had 
expected to be when she was so smarty 
with Condon. Since then the doctor had 
thumped me and fastened all manner of 
traps to me and driven a little blood-suck- 
ing instrument into me so as to tell 
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whether more white or more red corpus- 
cles were promenading through my veins. 
I hadn’t been very well all the winter; 
that was why I was sleeping in the alcove 
off the sitting room instead of in my own 
room on the airshaft the night that Con- 
don told Tommy he’d be willing to take 
eare of us for the future. And after the 
thumping, they decided it was the coun- 
try for mine. Then the DeWitts, some 
artist friends of Tommy’s, offered her 
this little farm they had fixed over: they 
were going to Europe or somewhere to 
rest after having fixed it over—which 
seems to be what you do when you buy 
a farm—and Tommy had jumped at the 
chance. 

Perhaps right here I ought to tell some- 
thing about Tommy and myself. I am 
Henry Enright Dale, otherwise Bud. 
And she is Miss Thomasina Dale, my sis- 
ter. I’m nearly fifteen and she—gee! she 
must be twenty-five. For she was ten 
when mother had me and died. We lived 
somewhere else then; we were always liv- 
ing somewhere else until dad died. That 
was five years ago. He was splendid, dad. 
Tommy’s splendid, too, though different. 
We had awfully little income after dad 
went, and she turned to, to help out. She 
makes dandy things, too, and sells them— 
favors and dinner cards and lamp shades 
and flummery of that sort. She has a 
good many friends, which isn’t wonder- 
ful, for she’s a good fellow. Some peo- 
ple think she’s pretty, but I don’t. Of 
course she’s nice looking, nicer looking 
than any of the girls who come around 
or that you see on the streets, but gee! 
I saw Maxine Elliott once if you’re talk- 
ing about looks! 

Well, Condon was after Tommy—a 
lot of them were, I guess. But nobody 
was cutting much ice until Condon turned 
up again. I say again, becauSe he was 
the same Condon Tommy had known the 
years when dad was in, Denver and they, 
Tommy and Condon, had played around 
together. You might have thought that 
having known her when she was a kid 
would have put Condon wise. But not 
at all. He couldn’t see that Tommy was 
a girl who had been running herself and 
family for years and years, until she was 
a regular little Miss Know-it-all. Con- 
don was all for taking care of her and 
giving her orders about wearing over- 
shoes and not letting Walsingham Wing— 
who was a purple ass, sure enough!— 
come to see her, and not doing fancy- 
work at night, and eating steak and wear- 
ing long-sleeved flannels, and all that. 


Now, Tommy is the best ever, but when 
a girl has been the whole show for fifteen 
years, she doesn’t take much stock in the 
viny pose the old books are so full of; 
and that, if you ask me, is how I think 
Condon dished his goose. 

Well, here I was, wide-awake, out on 
the porch of the DeWitts’ farmhouse mull- 
ing all these things over in my mind, 
and thinking that the place was a little 
lonely, and remembering how Condon 
had stormed when he had heard we were 
going to spend the summer four miles 
from a railroad station and half a mile 
from a neighbor. “Crazy,” he had called 
it—bellowed, you might say—but Tommy 
only smiled her lapping-up-the-cream smile 
and sort of implied that the country 
where we were going was peopled by 
angels out of heaven who never stole or 
burned or got drunk. Anyway, she said 
the DeWitts’ own hired man, Silas, was 
left on the place, and he was a tower of 
strength in himself. And there was a 
dog the mere sight of which would cause 
a tramp to shrivel up and blow away. 
Oh, it had all sounded very fine when 
Tommy was putting Condon in his place, 
but it seemed a little lonely to me that 
first night out on the piazza. 

All of asudden it didn’t seem so lonely. 
There was a sound of knocking and ham- 
mering. It didn’t appear to be around 
our house, but there wasn’t anywhere 
else that it could be. I raised myself 
on my elbow and tried to stare out to- 
ward the barn and shed, but they looked 
as innocent as you please in the moonlight. 
I made up my mind it couldn’t be bur- 
glars, unless Connecticut sported a kind 
that liked to advertise what they were 
doing. So I really wasn’t much fright- 
ened until Tommy stood at the door of 
her room. She whispered my name as 
though she didn’t want to wake me, but 
hoped that I wasn’t really asleep. I 
spoke right up and told her not to be 
afraid. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be in the house or 
barns,” said Tommy, “but where else can 
it be?” 

“Tt might be woodpeckers,” I tried to 
reassure her. 

“Not unless they’ve taken to using 
sledge hammers,” whispered Tommy. “I 
think you’ll have to go and wake Silas, 
Bud dear.” 

But Silas, who slept in a room over 
the barn, might have been stone deaf for 
all the effect we had on him, and by the 
time we had put in half an hour trying 
to wake him and then had marched in 
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procession with Sevilla, our hired girl— 
she’s fifty-two and looks like a grenadier 
—all over the house, the noises stopped. 
The upshot of it all was that we finally 
went to sleep without discovering what 
had been making them. But the next 
morning the mystery was explained. The 
DeWitts’ land on one side ended a hun- 
dred feet or so from the house in a stone 
wall. Beyond that was a long, stony, 
weedy, sunny meadow. The next morning, 
in the middle of that meadow, there stood 
one of those little portable houses. We 
were going to have a neighbor in spite 
of Tommy’s boasts. I ealled to her to 
come and look, and when she saw it she 
grew fiery red and frowned. 

“Tf he should have dared!” she sort of 
eried out. 

“Who should have dared?” I asked. 

“Never mind,” snapped Tommy. “It 
couldn’t be.” 

But I guess it could be, for just at 
that moment who should come ambling 
along the road but Condon. He leaned 
on our stone wall and looked as though 
he were real pleased with himself and with 
us. He had a tin bucket in his hand. 

“Good morning!” he sang out. “Have 
you any milk for sale?” 

Tommy gave him one look and then 
marched into the house. I rolled on the 
grass, laughing. 

“Was it you last night?” I asked him 
as soon as I could speak. 

“Was I building my Aladdin’s pal- 
‘ace on land hired from your agreeable 
next neighbor? Yes, I was. Architec- 
turally it may not be much. I make no 
pretensions. But it is a shelter from the 
storms; it is in an exclusive neighbor- 
hood and—” 

“Bud! Come in to your breakfast!” 
Tommy never even looked toward Mr 
Condon, who by that time had strolled up 
the drive into the orchard. He didn’t 
seem quite so pleased with himself when 
he noticed that. 

“I’m sorry if you’re going to take it 
like this, Tommy,” he said. “Of course, 
if you’re serious about thinking me imper- 
tinent I won’t oceupy it—my Aladdin’s 
palace. Anyway, I could only be here 
from Fridays till Mondays. And I’m 
not conceited in saying that I really think 
I could be of trifling service to you from 
time to time. Is it such a crime to want 
to serve one’s friends?” 

“Despotie service is an outrage,” an- 
swered Tommy very tartly. “We have a 
man on the place to do our work and a 
dog to protect us. Really, there is no 
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need for you to give us any of your time 
or consideration.” And just then Nero, 
the big St Bernard, came out of the barn. 
Nero is about the size of a mountain, and 
Tommy herself was a little afraid of him 
then. She withdrew into the doorway, 
and the dog came gamboling on toward 
Condon. “You see,” she called from the 
doorway—and mighty rude she was, I 
think—“we have a protector. You’d bet- 
ter look out; he hates tramps.” 

Nero cavorted straight for Condon. 
I tried to call him off, but I might as 
well have tried to call off an avalanche. 
He made straight for Condon, and then, 
if you will believe me, he stood up on 
his hind paws, put his forepaws against 
Condon’s shirt and tried to lick his face. 
He wagged his tail until you’d have 
thought it would fall off. If Condon had 
been his dearest friend, his old master, 
the one human being whom he loved be- 
yond everything, he couldn’t have been 
wilder with delight. Condon was laugh- 
ing so that he could seareely keep the 
dog from bowling him over in his tran- 
sports—the dog’s transports I mean. 

“T congratulate you upon ‘your pro- 
tector, Tommy,” he called. The dog was 
fairly slobbering over him. It looked 
so funny that even Tommy, angry as she 
was, couldn’t help laughing. That’s one 
nice thing about Tommy. She’s as quick 
to laugh as she is to snap. When she had 
stopped laughing this time she invited 
Condon in to breakfast, only she told him 
it was as though he came under a flag of 
truce. The battle would go right on 
afterwards. 

Well, there wasn’t much fighting the 
next two days. Condon put a boat on 
the pond at the foot of the hills for me, 
took us to drive behind the DeWitts’ old 
horse, which behaved quite nicely for him, 
made the dtd fireplace in the dining room 
draw, talked agriculture to surly Silas— 
who just grunted in reply—and seemed 
to me to be cutting ice generally. But, if 
you please, when he said good-night on 
Sunday—he had to catch such an early 
train on Monday that he wasn’t going to 
see us—Tommy was all for being the 
haughty Lady Imogene again. 

I was up on the piazza in bed and they 
were saying good-night downstairs. 


Tommy asked him, as grave and sweet as 
you please, if he wouldn’t do her a great 
favor, and Condon, the goose! fell over 
himself in his hurry to say that he would 
do anything she wanted. He actually 
thought she wanted a real favor. 
“You'll move that foolish little house 
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of yours?” said Tommy as sweet as ice 


cream. 

“Is that the favor?’ Condon didn’t 
sound quite so eager. Tommy assured 
him that it was, and he said, rather short- 
ly, that he’d see to it the next Friday. 

“Thank you,” said Tommy with that 
gracious Queen-Louise-coming-down-the- 
staircase air of hers. I could have 
slapped her. I didn’t care whether she 
married Condon or not, not much that is, 
but it does make me tired the way these 
girls come it over men that are worth 
six of them. 

The next Friday I was rather grumpy, 
expecting to see the cabin knocked to bits 
and taken away. We’d been pretty busy 
getting settled all the week and we’d been 
sort of lonely, too. Silas might be the 
tower of strength that Tommy called him, 
but he certainly was a “monument of tac- 
iturnity’—I think those were the words 
Tommy used. He wouldn’t commit him- 
self even on the state of the weather. I 
rather thought I should enjoy some com- 
pany, and I was feeling sorry enough to 
think that the companionable little shack 
would be gone by Saturday. 

Well, Friday night after the evening 
up-train had come in we heard some ham- 
mering and pounding. I told sis I hoped 
she was satisfied with her work, and she 
told me not to meddle in matters far 
beyond my years. We went to bed quite 
mad with each other. But the next morn- 
ing I forgave her everything and fairly 
shouted when I saw what had happened. 
Condon had moved the portable house all 
right—oh, he’s a good fellow and keeps 
his word!—but he had moved it about 
fifty feet nearer to us. It almost hugged 
our stone wall now. 

Well, that master-stroke of Condon’s 
came near being the end of him with 
Miss Thomasina Dale. Tommy retired to 
her room, refused to see him, refused to 
receive any message from him, and gen- 
erally behaved in a very highty-tighty 
manner. Condon tried various schemes to 
rout her out on Saturday, but by Satur- 
day night he gave up the struggle. If 
it hadn’t been for me, that day would 
probably have seen the end of that affair. 

Nobody had warned me about a suck- 
ing-hole in the pond, and everything was 
so disagreeable around the house Sunday 
morning that I took to the water. The 
Henderson kids—they were our next 
neighbors—were with me. We all went 
in swimming, and gee! but it was fine! 
But all of a sudden something sort of 
sucked me under. I flopped around with 
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my hands—I wasn’t much of a swimmer— 
and I let out a yell or two, but those lit- 
tle rascals only took to their heels. If 
they’d even had the sense to get a boat— 
but they didn’t. I was pulled in all right, 
although I kicked and splashed for all 
that I was worth. The Henderson kids 
were squealing and screaming as they 
ran on shore, and, lucky for me, Condon 
was just coming down to the lake with 
a paddle to go out in a canoe. 

I can’t write about that sort of thing 
very well. I’m going to be a writer, but 
somehow I ean’t tell just what I felt like 
when Condon had rolled me around and 
gotten the water out of me and I came 
to. And I ean’t tell how Tommy felt 
either when they carried me up to the 
house. I know she cried all over me and 
kissed me and hugged me, but I don’t 
know what she said to Condon. 

I sort of thought that that ought to 
fix everything up for him. I thought 
Tommy would say, “You have saved what 
is dearer to me than my own life. What 
reward do you claim?” And that he 
would answer, “Can you not learn to 
love me? Your heart and your hand are 
all the reward that I desire.” But, ap- 
parently, nobody said anything of the 
sort, for although Condon spent the rest 
of the day with us and we were all very 
amiable together—with frequent tears on 
Tommy’s part whenever she looked at me 
—-still, he went off Monday morning with- 
out asking me how I’d like him for a 
brother. I was a good deal disappointed 
—after I’d gone to the trouble of nearly 
drowning myself for them, too! 

Condon’s house stood there against the 
stone wall for a week, for two weeks, for 
three weeks, but Condon didn’t come. 
Tommy had other people up now and then, 
and she sang a great deal and very loud 
to show that there was nothing hurting 
her feelings, but I thought she looked sort 
of peaked. Besides—there was no use 
pretending about it—it was a lot pleas- 
anter when Condon was there. When 
Tommy drove old Ginger he shied at 
every automobile and tried to climb the 
telegraph poles near the railroad station 
when the train came in. So that we al- 
ways had to take Silas out as driver. 
And Silas made a point of wanting to eul- 
tivate the potatoes or to milk the cow 
or to go to the blacksmith’s whenever 
Tommy thought that she would like to 
drive over the hills. Oh, I think that 
Miss Tommy learned a few things those 
weeks. But she only set her lips in a 
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sort of straight line whenever Condon’s 
name was mentioned. 

Well, after three weeks, he turned up 
again. Tommy brightened up when she 
saw the smoke from his chimney pipe one 
Saturday morning, but she immediately 
screwed her face back again so as to look 
as though she didn’t care, and rather dis- 
liked it on the whole. She might have 
saved herself the trouble, for Condon 
never came near us all day—got his grub 
down at the Henderson’s. I dropped in 
to see him—wasn’t he my rescuer ?—and 
asked him why he didn’t come up. Con- 
don said that he had no particular reason 
to believe that his society was craved at 
the farm, and that he had only come up 
country to knock the house down anyway. 
I could have slapped Tommy. When I 
told her the news, thinking maybe she’d 
go up and make it up with Condon, she 
only raised her eyebrows, as though even 
that were almost too much of an exer- 
tion, and played very loud on the De- 
Witts’ piano. 

The next evening—it was Silas’s day 
off—we heard the hammer at work knock- 
ing down the house. If there’d been any- 
body to hitch up old Ginger I think 
Tommy would have gone away from the 
sound. As it was, she tried to drown it 
out with music. But she couldn’t, quite. 
The sun set, the twilight came on, and 
it was all sad and solemn just like in 
books. Sevilla called us to supper and 
mentioned that it was time Silas should 
be back; the cow was lowing at the bars, 
Sevilla said, because she wanted to be 
milked, and the chickens were cackling 
in the yard because they wanted to be 
fed, and Ginger was snorting in his stall 
because he wanted his oats, and there was 
no water in the pipes because Silas hadn’t 
pumped in the morning before he went 
off, and it was a pretty how-do-you-do 
altogether, Sevilla said. Finally she went 
out herself and fed the horse and the 
chickens, but Sevilla couldn’t milk the 
cow, and she wasn’t very keen on pump- 
ing water to the attic tank. She scolded 
a good deal and Tommy ealled her down 
sharply, and everything was as disagree- 
able on the peaceful farm as it could be, 
when, about nine o’clock, home comes 
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Silas “biling drunk.” It was Sevilla said 
that. 

When Silas was drunk he made up for 

~ all that he didn’t say when he was sober. 
He came into the parlor—quite uninvited 
—and treated Tommy to his views on 
the government, on the position of the 
working classes, on the relative morality 
of city and country people, and he 
wouldn’t be put out. Sevilla was a husky 
lady, all right, but she couldn’t handle 
Silas, and she had sense enough to know 
it. Tommy’s a little hop-o’-my-thumb of 
a woman, and she could do nothing with 
him but look queenly and command 
him to go to his room, the which Silas 
entirely declined to do. I saw that 
Tommy was getting really frightened, 
and I had an inspiration. I slid out of 
the house, and in five minutes Mr Silas 
Perkins was the most astonished man in 
Connecticut. For a very tall, very strong 
young man just stepped into the parlor 
through the French window and quietly 
lifted Silas from the armchair which he 
had taken, assisted him through the win- 
dow and hustled him off to the pump. 
Sevilla said that Silas’s head got the soak- 
ing that was coming to it. I guess it 
did all right. He certainly was the wet- 
test looking thing I ever saw when Con- 
don hustled him through the shed toward 
the barn and his sleeping apartment 
above it. 

Tommy’s a trump. I always said so, 
and now I know it more than ever. She’s 
a girl that knows when she’s beaten. And 
she isn’t afraid or ashamed to say so 
either. When Condon came back from 
locking Silas in that night, she stood up 
before him like a little soldier, 

“Jimmy,” she said—Condon’s name is 
James—“would it be too much trouble for 
you to put up your little house again? 
Or will you come straight here after this? 
Aunt Louise is coming to spend the rest 
of the summer with us, so it would be 
quite proper. Which will you do?” - 

For a minute Condon looked as though 
he couldn’t believe it, but when he heard 
me yell, “Hurrah! Hurrah for you, 
Tommy!” he seemed to have a glimmer- 
ing. So did I, and I lit out. 
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The Perfect Comrade 


VI---On Going Visiting: Its Responsibilities and Dangers 


[The Perfect Comrade welcomes letters from the girls and young women, which will be answered per 


sonally so far as possible if desired, The Editor.) 


OING a-visiting and having 
visitors are among the most 
important and most develop- 
ing as well as among the 
most delightful phases of 
our experience. Every girl 
ought to visit and be visited; 

unless she does, she misses something out 
of her life for which nothing else can ever 
quite make up. 

A girl is coming, next week, to visit me 
—an exquisite Southern girl who always 
seems to me to have just stepped out of 
a story-book. She is tall and as full of 
slender, supple grace as a willow sapling. 
She has skin like milk and roses, and 
eyes as blue as cornflowers, and a quite 
startling splendor of ecoppery, red-gold 
hair full of waves and those things seldom 
encountered outside the romance of our 
extreme youth: “little tendrils that es- 
eape the confining plaits and‘ pins and 
blow lovingly about her sweet white nape, 
across her fair white forehead.” Her 
teeth are white as mi!k and her smile is 
sweet as honey. Nature seems to have 
outdone herself for this dear girl. 

And in addition to beauty, she was 
given the advantage of fine birth into one 
of those proud Southern families where 
a young girl certainly gets. homage paid 
to her youth and her girlhood if she gets 
it anywhere in the world. Their girls 
are their pride, and when one of them 
comes to the threshold of young lady- 
hood, everybody she knows unites in the 
effort to make that young ladyhood mem- 
orable. Not only do her cousins and her 
aunts give luncheons and teas for her 
and vie with all the other girls’ cousins 
and aunts in making her the most féted 
young lady of her set; but her father and 
her uncles and all her male relatives feel 
just as deeply responsible for her, and 
not one of them neglects an opportunity 
to honor her young ladyhood. 

My guest-to-be has had three seasons of 
such young ladyhood in the aristocratic 
old Southern capital where she was born 
and where two of her great-grandfathers 
reigned as governors, back in the days of 
the Old South’s glory. And now she’s 
coming to make me a visit in my home in 


a big Northern city, and she’s as excited 
in the prospect as a child before Christ- 
mas; while we—of my household and my 
friendly cirele—are no less eager about 
her coming, and everyone is planning 
things to do while she is here. 

I think the visit will do her good, and 
I know it will do us good. She will have 
a different kind of time than she has 
ever had before—radiecally different. And 
we shall vary our routine a good deal for 
her sake and shall enjoy not only the va- 
riety, but the old things with the new 
enjoyment of seeing them through her 
eyes. 

The great shops here are full of gala 
displays which will delight her. There 
will be the spring opera season and the 
last concerts of the great orchestra. There 
will be a great deal that is fine at the 
theaters and several of my loveliest girl 
friends who are celebrated “stars” will 
be playing in town. One of these stars, 
just Luey’s age—Luey is my guest-to-be— 
is at the head of one of the largest and 
easily one of the finest dramatie organi- 
zations in the country. Luey will go to 
to see her play. She will sit in the star’s 
box on the opening night, and after the 
last curtain she will “go back” and pick 
her way across the great stage with its 
big erew of white-jacketed men demolish- 
ing a “set” with mechanival accuracy, 
swiftness and silentness, and tell the star, 
in her dressing-room, how she liked it. 
And the next day, perhaps, she will lunch 
with the dear little star in her hotel suite 
bowered in rare bloom, and will soon 
forget the star’s “difference” and see only 
that she is a lovely young girl too, as un- 
spoiled by the adulation of the great 
publie as Lucy is by the adulation of her 
little Southern cirele. 

They will be fast friends, those two, 
I’m sure. And they’ll go with me, while 
they are here, to lots of interesting places. 
We'll dine in various strange restaurants 
of this wonderfully cosmopolitan city. 
We'll lunch where we ean watch the great 
shopping throngs. We'll take tea in 
famous studios. We'll go to see some of 
the many splendid things that are being 
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done to make life brighter and better and 
. Ticher in this teeming town. 

Lucy will live, while here, chiefly in an 
atmosphere of “people who do things,” 
and she will love it, because it’s the sim- 
plest, sweetest atmosphere in the world. 
And those people will love her, because 
she is a dear girl, and there’s nothing 
more adorable than a dear girl, anywhere 
in the world. 

But the girls I know all want to en- 
tertain for her, too, so there’ll be plenty 
of “girlie-things” for her to do. And I 
shall enjoy those, because ordinarily I’m 
inclined to neglect them and keep to the 
society of persons as busy as I am. 

Now, this is ideal visiting. Lucey is 
coming up here with her beauty and 
her sweetness to delight us, and we are 
going to do what we can to reciprocate 
by showing her new phases of life that 
she may carry with her in happy mem- 
ory ever afterward when she has returned 
to her so-different Southern life. 

All these things that I have and am 
aceustomed to—though I never find any 
less happiness in them therefor—begin to 
take on a new attractiveness to me as I 
anticipate the pleasure of seeing them 
anew through dear Lucy’s wondering blue 
eyes. And all the things she has been 
accustomed to-—that have made her what 
she is—are going to take on a new value 
in the eyes of my friends here when they 
come to know this flower of another ré- 

e. 

That’s what we visit for, girlies: to 
give and to take; to carry the best out of 
our lives into a new environment, and 
to come back home with the best we 
could get out of that new experience; 
to take with us an enthusiasm for what 
awaits us—and by so doing put a new 
edge on our hosts’ appetite for their 
regular fare—and to bring home an en- 
richment of spirit that makes the famil- 
iar round there one of deeper happiness. 
Successful visiting is all of this; and un- 
successful visiting is just as “horrid” as 
the right kind is delightful. 

Successful visiting, and unsuccessful 

Like marriage, visiting ought never to 
be entered into lightly, unadvisedly, or 
without due foresight as far as foresight 
may go. You ought to know a good 
deal about a household before you agree 
to spend a week or two weeks in it. And 
you ought to know a good deal about 
yourself and the probability of your 
being able to “fit in.” I was invited to 
a big house party two years ago with a 
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number of people all of whom I knew 
very well. But there was one young 
matron asked of whom, the minute she 
was mentioned as one of the prospective 
guests, I said despairingly, “Oh, dear! 
she won’t fit at all.” And she didn’t! 
She came so far from fitting that, not- 
withstanding her perfect good manners 
about it all, she nearly spoiled the whole 
party. In her environment she is de- 
lightful, as a hostess she is charming and 
wonderfully capable, but she is not a 
good “adapter.” She is used to her pri- 
vate bath, and the house where we were 
entertained is a big old colonial mansion 
built in years gone by when a single bath- 
room was considered a sybaritie luxury. 
She likes her meals on time, and in that 
household they are evidently of the opin- 
ion that time was made for slaves—and 
that they are free! She detests “bridge,” 
and they dearly love it. And so on. It 
was a mistake of judgment to ask her, 
and it was a mistake of judgment for 
her to aecept. Both errors were due 
to insufficient knowledge. Her hus- 
band is a dear friend of the family we 
visited, and she was a recent bride. They 
argued that she must be “their kind” be- 
cause he was. But that was a very fool- 
ish, unworldly argument. And she ar- 
gued that they must be “her kind” 
because her husband enjoyed them so. 
Another very foolish and unworldly ar- 
gument! 

The very nicest thing you ean take to 
anybody who entertains you is enthu- 
siasm for what they have to give. It is 
quite possible that you are asked rather 
fearfully, by a hostess to whom her little 
round of “possibilities” seems very small 
and stale, and that you ean do her a 
world of good by taking with you such 
an eager spirit that she wili begin to 
see her world anew through your eyes 
and you ean come away leaving her thor- 
oughly “quickened.” If my world began 
to get the least bit stale to me, I should 
hasten to ask someone to visit me to 
whom it would be fresh and delightful. 
I think that is frequently a better way 
than packing one’s trunk and going off 
to look for a new world elsewhere. 

When you go a-visiting and are pack- 
ing all the fresh, pretty things you have 
prepared for the journeying, put in, 
along with enthusiasm and adaptability, 
these other graces: Consideration and 
Appreciation. What volumes every one 
of us could write on “Guests I Have 
Had”! I’m almost afraid to begin on 
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> subject, for fear I shall never leave 
off. 

But, for instance: Some friends of 
tnine have had an experience which is 
fresh in my mind and which will serve 
to illustrate what I mean about consid- 
eration and appreciation. They are in 
straitened circumstances—these friends— 
and have had a great deal of anxiety and 
distress through years of sickness in the 
little household and inadequacy of means. 
They have a small flat and the mother 
does all her own work; the daughter is 
employed downtown. Some months ago 
a very well-to-do cousin of theirs lost 
her husband, and by continual crying 
for a month or more, literally “cried her 
eyes out” and was ordered to the care 
of a celebrated oculist in our city. She 
couldn’t bear the thought of sitting about, 
unable to read or sew or otherwise em- 
ploy herself, in a hotel, so she wrote her 
cousins and asked if they would take her 
in. They were very sympathetic, and 
told her to come. She went. At first, in 
order that the exceedingly delicate daugh- 
ter might rest undisturbed and be able to 
go on with her work downtown, the 
mother shared her little room (they have 
no guest room) with the visitor.. But the 
visitor wept and sobbed and moaned all 
night, and tossed from side to side so that 
the tired little housemother got no rest. 
So she gave her room to the guest and 
went in with her daughter, who is a rest- 
less sleeper. The guest stayed three months, 
moping and moaning, a burden on the 
struggling little household which she tor- 
tured by every conceivable manner of 
inconsiderateness. When she went away, 
just before the holidays, she left a Christ- 
mas present for the little mother, her en- 
tire thank-offering for all she had re- 
ceived: it was two gingham aprons! Yes, 
I know it sounds ineredible, but it is 
true—true as gospel, and I could match 
it with many more of the same sort. 

Granted that the widow was sad, and 
that sorrow makes some people selfish, 
even if she were so inconsiderate as to 
burden and inconvenience her relatives 
for months, she need not have been so 
grossly insensate in the matter of “tang- 
ible gratitude.” She could easily have 
afforded a handsome check slipped to that 
overburdened little housemother in a 
box of sweets, a bunch of violets, and 
gracefully offered so that acceptance 
would seem a favor. Or she could have 
given a silk dress pattern to mother and 
to daughter, or something dearly de- 
sired for the embellishment of the home 


where refined taste is just as keen, though 
there is never anything left over and 
above the necessities, wherewith to grat- 
ify the love of beauty. Or she could 
have given nothing at all, and left them 
to believe the oversight due to her grief. 
But those gingham aprons were an insult. 

When we go a-visiting it is our busi- 
ness to learn, if possible, to what extent 
we are disturbing the ordinary routine 
of the household, and to minimize that 
disturbance by every means in our power. 
But at the best, there’ll be sacrifices of 
comfort that must be made for us, per- 
haps, or unusual exertions that cannot 
be spared if we are to be given the good 
time our hosts desire us to have. We 
are not to feel distressed at these if we 
cannot help them. The necessity of giv- 
ing is very strong in many natures, and 
it is a gracious thing to be able to take 
from such and not to feel too obligated. 
The thing to do is to accept eagerly, ap- 
preciatively, what hospitality prompts 
our friends to offer us, but to show every 
possible “tangible gratitude” therefor. 
**Tangible gratitude ”’ 

Has your hostess a garden that she 
loves? Try to remember the name of 
the species your mother has found so 
satisfactory for her climbing vines or 
for her lettuce bed, and see if you can’t 
—some day when you are out—get a 
package of the seeds for your hostess. 
Has she a fondness for pretty tableware? 
Surprise her, some day, with a dainty cup 
and saucer or a handsome plate or any- 
thing you think she’d like for her table. 
Does she admire your faneywork, and is 
there, perhaps, a scarf on hef dresser 
that must soon be replaced? Make her 
a new one, and spread it on her dresser 
when she is busy elsewhere about the 
house. Take home a few sweets to her 
when you can, or a handful of blossoms 
for the table; invest a few pennies in 
new doll-rags for her littlest girl and 
entertain her blissfully on a rainy day; 
lay on the reading table, without com- 
ment, one or two of the newest magazines 
that do not come regularly to the house. 

Very particularly, if there are ser- 
vants, remember them. Find out, if you 
can, what they expect, what guests of the 
household customarily give them, and try 
to meet their expectations and even, if 
possible, to exceed them by a trifle—a 
pretty handkerchief, a sheer swiss tie, an 
inexpensive brooch, a dainty apron. If 
you ean do this you may be sure that 
you are making things that much easier 
for your hostess, and also you may be 
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certain that when you come again you 
will be as welcome below as above stairs. 

A girl who has “the gift of the loving 
heart” can spend a dollar a week, if she 
ean afford no more, on her hostess’s 
household in little, thoughtful ways that 
will endear her to it forever. For few 
people care nearly so much about the 
value of things received as about the 
evidence of continual thoughtfulness. If 
you don’t believe it, try it and see! 

There are about a hundred more things 
I'd like to say, but I can’t, like the brook, 
go on forever, so I'll try to be content 
with one or two. And chief of these, 
girlies, is the new friends you make when 
you go a-visiting. I ought to have a 
whole chapter for that, but as I have 
only a few paragraphs I’ll have to be 
very general and not specific as I’d like 
to be. 


The men one meets 

When we are visiting, our hosts will 
try to introduce to us just as many of 
their nicest acquaintances as they can, 
making special effort to have us meet 
those they think we would particularly 
like. And especially about the young 
men we meet must we be very careful. 
Of course, every unengaged girl who goes 
a-visiting, secretly hopes to meet Him in 
the new surroundings. Somehow, He al- 
ways seem so much likelier to be lurking 
in strange quarters than in the old, fam- 
iliar ones! But we mustn’t be eager to 
believe that every young man we meet 
is He, and very particularly, we mustn’t 
act that eager. 

We all like novelty; young men as well 
as girls find it delightful. And the young 
men friends of our hostess may show a 
disposition to “rush” us, as the collegians 
say. But let us not suffer turned heads, 
The compliment is paid in the first place 
to our hostess, to the girl we are visiting. 
And if, in the second place, it is paid to 
us too, let us be quite sure that our nov- 
elty has as much to do with it as our 
surpassing fascinations—and that when 
we are gone we shall be forgot and the 
next “visiting girl” will have our bou- 
quets and our candies and our compli- 
ments. Don’t let us act as if every 
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young man who tries to be polite to us 
-or even who honestly has a good time 
with us, will never know any happiness 
without us. And don’t let us make our-, 
selves conspicuous by the amount of at- 
tention we let any one young man pay 
to us—no, nor hateful by the readiness 
we show to jilt girls’ company at any 
moment for the company of a boy. 

You’ve seen girls do this; you know what 
was thought of them; you don’t want to 
be in their class. 

And now a last word about the family 
you visit. Perhaps you were asked by 
Dorothy and her mother (of course you 
wouldn’t think of going unless her mother 
had written to you and to your mother 
and extended the invitation to come and 
be her girl for a while) but you are ac- 
tually visiting the whole family. Even if 
they don’t want you, they have to have 
you, for Dorothy’s sake. Don’t make it 
any harder for them than you ean help! 
Don’t act as if the house were yours and 
Dorothy’s and “these people” were only 
there on your sufferanee. (Oh, I’ve seen 
that done! Haven’t you?) It is no small 
thing to many households to take in a 
comparative stranger to most of the mem- 
bers, and sit at meals three times a day 
with a girl who is in a fever of gayety 
and interested in nothing but her own 
“good time.” 

Tell Dorothy’s father the best stories 
you’ve heard; make her little sister a new 
doll dress; show her grandma all the dear 
little attentions you show the darling old 
lady at your house; try to talk to her 
Aunt Carrie, who gives piano lessons, 
about the girl you know who has gone 
abroad to study, and what she writes 
you of the method of her famous teacher 
in Vienna. 

If you do such things as these you will 
not only be doing your duty by that 
household, showing your appreciation of 
their courtesy to you, but you will be 
giving yourself an invaluable lesson in 
social training. And by “social train- 
ing” I don’t mean society manners, nec- 
essarily, but that ability to mix with our 
fellows and to give to and take from 
each, which is one of our prime busi- 
nesses here upon earth. 
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RS MacGREGOR threw 
herself into a low loung- 
ing chair in her morn- 
ing room utterly ex- 
hausted. She had not 
stopped to take off her 
fur jacket, hat or gloves. 
The hat, in fact, she had worn since ten 

that morning when she went to the hospi- 

tal committee meeting on the way to a 

luncheon at the Glendennings. Since 
then she had been playing bridge all after- 
noon. 

When she came in the children had 
rushed to meet her, but she had been too 
tired to endure their “bear-hugs,” and she 
was afraid she had been quite cross with 
them. 

“T don’t know what is going to become 
of me,” she said wearily. “I am so cross 
and tired I could sit down and ery, and 
I must not, for Jack will be home soon 
and it would only distress him. I believe 
I will eall up Dr Dale.” 

She rose, wearily drawing off her long 
gloves, took out the pins from her large 
hat and looked at herself critically in the 
mirror. 

“T look forty-five,” she said. “There 
are really wrinkles around my eyes. Dr 
Dale will tell me what to do.” 

She smiled tenderly as she thought of 
what a friend he had been to her. Her 
first acquaintance on her entrance into 
the world, he had been her constant ad- 
viser and loyal friend ever since. She 
sat down at her desk telephone and asked 
for a number. 

“Could you come over a few minutes 
before dinner, Doctor? What’s the mat- 
ter? Oh, I am perfectly worn out and I 
expect I’m coming down with the grip. 
I ache all over and I think I must have 
fever, and I’m really getting wrinkled, 
Dr Dale. Now, you needn’t laugh, it’s no 
joke when one is only thirty to look forty- 
five. You'll come right away? Oh, that’s 
nice. I feel better already.” 

She went about in a nervous, strained 
way, taking her hat and fur coat into 
the bedroom, poking the fire unnecessa- 
rily, picking up and laying down the books 
on the table, doing a thousand and one 
little useless things that showed how tense 
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and nervous she was, and how hard it was 
for her to sit still and relax and rest. 

“Perhaps it’s silly of me and selfish, too, 
to call up poor Dr Dale,” she said to 
herself. “He has probably had a long, 
hard day’s work, but it always does me 
good to see him. He always seems to have 
plenty of time to talk things over and he 
invariably smooths one the right way. 
“Oh, Katie, is that you?” as a silent- 
footed maid came with a message. “Dr 
Dale is down stairs? Ask him to come 
up here to the morning room, please.” 

“Well, well!” said a genial, hearty voice 
a moment later. “What’s the matter, my 
dear Mrs Mabel? Tell me all about it.” 
He settled himself in the big armchair 
and observed her. “I don’t see those 
wrinkles you were speaking of, but you 
do look a bit tired.” 

“Oh, Doctor,” she said, “I’ve been so 
nervous I don’t know what to do. I 
think I am going quite crazy sometimes.” 

“Hm, hm.” Dr Dale polished his 
glasses, and then putting them on, looked 
at her quizzically. “Mrs Mabel, how 
many bridge clubs do you belong to?” 

Mrs MacGregor flushed. “Only two,” 
she said. “Two afternoon ones, and a 
nice little neighborly evening one, to 
which all my friends and their husbands 
belong.” 

“Hm, hm. Good for Jack after a 
strenuous day! That husband of yours 
ought to be in bed at ten every night. 
He doesn’t look as well as I’d like. On 
an average, how many evenings a week 
are you out?” 

Mrs MacGregor hesitated. “Well,” 
she said, “it’s not altogether our fault. 
We get asked and it’s hard to refuse. 
Cornwall is rather a gay place, you know, 
and there are so many nice people all 
around us who entertain a good deal. I 
don’t want to vegetate, stagnate, get sub- 
urban.” 

Dr Dale laughed. “Not much danger 
of that I imagine. But you have not told 
me how many evenings on the average 
you are out every week.” 

“Well, four or five; sometimes it’s 
every single night. Oh, I know it’s toe 
much, but what can you do? If you go 
to the Cartwrights’ bridge party it’s hard 
to refuse the Delamars’ chafing-dish sup- 
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per, or the Stones’ dinner and dance, or 
someone else’s theater party. What can 
one do?” 

“Do you know what I’d like to order?” 
Dr Dale looked very much annoyed. 
“Why can’t you women learn what is 
worth while and what isn’t? You would 
be healthier and happier, too, if you 
would give up the whole sham of society. 
Talk about vegetating; it would be a 
mighty good thing if I should order you 
out to the woods or the most deserted 
country to vegetate for a while. I’d like 
to see the moss growing on your husband’s 
back. A man who has to work as hard 
as he does to support his family in lux- 
ury deserves all the sleep he ean get and 
the easiest sort of life at home. You 
women don’t realize what it means to a 
man to come home worn out physically 
and mentally and then have to rush into 
evening clothes and trot out with his wife, 
no matter how nice she may be, and sit 
up till midnight with a handful of stupid 
eards and grin and talk silly small talk 
to a lot of empty-headed people and eat 
an indigestible supper long after he should 
be having his beauty sleep. He wouldn’t 
mind so much if he could sneak off into 
a earner with Jones or Smith and smoke 
and talk elections or the tariff or golf.” 

“They aren’t empty-headed people,” 
Mrs MacGregor objected. “At least, they 
are just like Jack and me. They are all 
nice enough.” 

Dr Dale laughed. “All people, or al- 
most all, are silly when you get them in 
droves,” he said. “Individually they are 
all well enough, but set down a lot of 
fellows like Jack and Tompkins and 
Smith, who are all very intelligent men, 
and you know yourself what a silly lot 
of small talk goes on when their wives 
and sisters and sweethearts and friends 
are there. Besides all that, I’d like to 
know if you’ve walked three miles cross 
country in the last half-dozen -years, or 
played golf, and, above all, whether you 
ever put Dorothy and Arthur to bed?” 

“Why no, of course not,” she answered 
the last question. “They have a very 
faithful nurse. Of course if I am at 
home I go in and kiss them good-night.” 

Dr Dale shook his head. “Mabel Mac- 
Gregor,” he said, “you are making the 
mistake of your life. You are losing the 
most precious things. Those babies won’t 
be babies much longer, and you will have 
missed so much. I should not think you 
would want to leave them a moment. 
You don’t know them. Do stop before 
it’s too late and get acquainted with your 
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children. You may think I am too serious 
about it; but as for your very faith- 
ful Jane, I have seen her, while you were 
wearing yourself out playing bridge, gos- 
siping on corncrs with other nursemaids, 
while Arthur and Dorothy were skipping 
about the middle of the street after their 
balls and hoops and things, utterly un- 
conscious of Juggernauts in the shape of 
automobiles and trolleys. Where are you 
going this summer?” he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, Narragansett, I think,” she said. 
“Jack, of course, can’t get away for more 
than two or three weeks. I have several 
invitations, and I had thought of leaving 
the children at the Pier in the cottage, 
with perhaps a trained nurse in charge.” 

Dr Dale meditatively looked into the 
fire. Then he shook his head. “Jack 
ought to be out-of-doors a great deal 
more than he is. I don’t think he is at 
all well, and I want you to devote your- 
self to him this summer. I’m going to 
order him to vegetate. He must take a 
month’s vacation, and you must take him 
to the woods—Maine or the Adirondacks, 
Then you can leave the children with one 
of their grandmothers and a trained nurse 
if you like. <A course of grandmothering 
wouldn’t hurt them a bit. But the rest of 
the three or four months of the summer I 
want you to take Jack and the children 
to a country place I know. It will be 
near enough to town for him to run in 
every day, and yet it will be very different 
from the suburban whirl of Cornwall. 
You are to play farmer’s wife, and you 
are to put the children in jumpers and 
teach them to play. Do the things you 
used to do up at your grandmother’s. 
Let them have the fun you used to have. 
Do you remember how I ordered you up 
in the country after you had had the 
measles, when you were ten?” 

Mrs MacGregor’s face brightened. “I 
haven’t thought of it in years,” she said. 
“Oh, I do remember that ducky brook 
and that old hay barn and the lovely 
woods and the daisy fields.” 

“And yet you want to deprive those 
children of yours of all that country fun 
that they can never have made up to 
them if they don’t begin pretty soon. 
I remember how you came back with rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes, and fat—you were 
fat as butter.’ 

“Of course,” she said anxiously, “if 
you think Jack needs it, I will go where- 
ever you say. I hadn’t realized how tired 
the poor boy was getting. You’re sure it’s 
nothing serious—nothing that country life 
won’t cure?” 
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“Tf it’s taken in time’—Dr Dale put 
on his most professional air—“he will 
come out all right. I won’t answer for 
the consequences otherwise.” 

In the front hall he ran into Mae- 
Gregor. “Oh, by the way, Jack,” he 
said, “you’re just the man I wanted to 
see. That little wife of yours looks 
fagged; too much gayety, too many clubs 
and committee meetings and gay doings. 
I want you to take her and the children 
to Wildernesse this summer to vegetate. 
You can run into town almost as easily 
from there as from here. It will do you 
good, too.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, Doetor,” said Mac- 
Gregor; “but tell me, is this anything 
serious about Mabel? Are you worried 
about her? Tell me the worst.” 

“No, no, my boy,” the Doctor took off 
his glasses and polished them, hiding the 
twinkle in his eye as he looked down. 
“But you all need to vegetate, and those 
chicks of yours would grow like weeds up 
there in that good country air. I want 
you to go early and stay late and take a 
month off in August and go camping 
somewhere with Mabel.” 

Mac...2gor’s eyes shone. “But Mabel, 
I’m afraid, wouldn’t care for it,” he said 
regretfully. “I’d like it immensely, but 
she likes Narragansett and Mt Desert.” 

“Oh, she will go,” said the doctor. 
“You fix it up between you,” and he 
slipped out of the door before MacGregor 
could question him any more. 

It was not until the end of August that 
Dr Dale found time to accept the Mac- 
Gregor’s standing invitation to run up 
to Wildernesse and spend a Sunday in 
their cottage on the hilltop. He had not 
happened to see MacGregor in town dur- 
ing the summer, so he was more than 
surprised and delighted to see the stout, 
tanned, vigorous-looking man who met 
him at the station. 

“This is a treat, Doctor,” he called out. 
“We've been expecting you up at Wil- 
dernesse all summer. It’s Saturday 
afternoon; that’s why I’m here to meet 
you. <Aren’t too proud to ride in this 
rig, are you?” he nodded, laughing, at 
the weather-beaten buggy and rather de- 
erepit, sleepy old farm horse. “He’s per- 
fectly safe for the children. You should 
see that young Arthur of mine drive 
him! He and Dorothy have both learned 
to ride horseback too—bareback, if you'll 
believe it. Oh, we are really aborigines 
up here.” 

“How does Mabel like it?” asked the 
doctor dubiously. 


“Mabel? You wait until you see that 
little wife of mine.” MacGregor urged 
on the “perfectly safe horse,” smiling to 


‘himself. “Oh, she likes it all right.” 


Dr Dale leaned back, drinking in long 
breaths of the fragrant, health-giving air. 
“This is good, old man,” he said. ‘What 
a pity one can’t bottle this air and keep 
it all winter, or, better still, just turn 
it loose in the city. Why, it would be 
food and tonie down in the slums.” 

They had climbed the long hill through 
the woods, with charming glimpses here 
and there through the trees of ever-widen: 
ing valleys and hills stretching on and on 
to the horizon, and now they came in 
sight of a, low, rambling cottage nestled 
under tall pines. It was ail open to the 
air. Great windows and wide doors stood 
hospitably open, and on the piazza was 
set a table all ready for the early sup- 
per. 
“You see, we live out-of-doors,” Mac- 
Gregor explained. “We eat on the ve- 
randa, and the bedrooms are so airy that 
it’s next best thing to sleeping in an open 
camp or tent. Here comes the madam.” 

Out from the big, airy living room came 
a splendid specimen of womanhood. 
Dr Dale rubbed his glasses and put them 
carefully on his nose. 

“Well, Mrs Mabel,” he cried heartily, 
“what a beauty you are!” 

Vigor and health seemed to radiate 
from her; her figure, her carriage, her 
shining eyes, her lovely color, all de- 
noted calm nerves, poise, perfect strength 
and health of body and mind. Before she 
eould reach him to shake hands Dor- 
othy and Arthur came bounding down 
the hillside to nestle lovingly against 
her, protected by her encircling arms as 
they peeped out shyly at the doctor— 
two radiant, healthy children, who, in 
sensible blue jumpers and sandals, were 
as tanned and rosy and fat as even Dr 
Daie could wish. 

“Upon my soul,” he said, “that’s a 
pretty picture, isn’t it, Mac?” He turned 
to MacGregor, who was radiantly beam- 
ing on the trio. “Where are those wrinkles 
you were telling me about, Mrs Mabel? 
Thirty—you look about fifteen; and as 
for this husband of yours, he’s a good 
specimen, isn’t he?” He held MacGregor 
off at arm’s length and looked at him 
admiringly. 

“Isn’t he splendid?” Mabel said enthu- 
siastically. “But you will spoil us all. 
You must go to your room now and be 
ready for supper in ten minutes, not a 
minute longer. We are always in a state 
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of starvation up here, you know. I’m 
ashamed of our appetites.” 
After they had finished the hilarious 


supper on the veranda and the children: 


had been put to bed by their mother, in- 
stead of the “faithful Jane” of other days, 
Dr Dale sat with his two friends in the 
gathering dusk on the veranda. The air 
was filled with the resinous perfume of 
the pines and the soft murmur of their 
branches above their heads. The moon 
was rising over across the valley, flood- 
ing the world with silver light. The two 
men were smoking, quiet for the most part, 
While Mabel sat on the top step, look- 
ing off dreamily at the wide view below 
them. Dr Dale noticed with interest the 
quiet, relaxed attitude; all tenseness and 
—— strain seemed to have gone from 
er. 

She looked up after a long silence and 
smiled at her old friend. 

“Dear Dr Dale,” she said, “we can’t 
half thank you for sending us up here; 
for showing us the fallacy of our life 
down there in Cornwall. We have found 
out so many things out here at Wilder- 
nesse. We have been learning what the 
worth while things are, and we have both 
decided that the social life we’ve been 
leading is not necessary or good for us in 
the least. We have grown to love the 
simple things and are going to give up 
all that complex machinery of living that 
is so deadening to the best side. Oh, 
when we go back—if we ever can tear 
ourselves away from our hilltop, and it 
won’t be until late in October—we are 
going back to simple life: plenty of 
sleep and fresh air, plenty of exercise 
and plenty of playtime with the chil- 
dren. I’ve learned to play this summer, 
Dr Dale. Oh, my children have taught 
me a heap of things!” 

The doctor was puffing meditatively at 
his pipe. There were tears in his eyes, 
and he didn’t care if they saw them. 

“And what’s more,” MacGregor added, 
“we’ve saved a pile of money. Our sum- 
mers were always far beyond our means. 
I don’t mind telling you, now that it’s 
all over, that we have been living a bit too 
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high, going beyond our income almost 
every year, and that alone is a worrisome 
thing to a man. Now we're going to 
start all over again, Mabel and I.” 

The look of sympathy and confidence 
and perfect understanding that he and 
Mabel exchanged brought a twinge to 
the doctor’s lonely old heart. What a 
lot he had missed in life, he mused. 

“We have decided that we don’t need 
that camping trip,” MaeGregor went on. 
“This is such an ideal life, and to tell 
the truth, we don’t want to leave those 
precious kids of ours. We couldn’t take 
them very well, and we have found out 
what fun it is to have them round all 
the time.” 

“All right, I'll let you off from that 
part of my prescription,” the doctor said. 
“Wildernesse has worked such a cure that 
the other isn’t necessary. The fresh air 
here is about as good as it is in the Maine 
woods, in my opinion.” 

“Now, you must promise to spend Sun- 
day with us, Dr Dale,” Mabel said. It’s 
you that have brought us all this, made 
life a different thing to us, and we want 
you to share it with us. And you'll have 
to help us out when we go home. We 
know it won’t be easy at first. Life is 
very different down in town from what 
it is up on this mountainside, where it’s 
very easy to lead the simple life and 
eare for the best things. There, it’s nine 
o’clock,” as the little traveling clock in 
the living room chimed out bedtime. 
“We've got a long, glorious day ahead of 
us tomorrow, and we must go to bed 
now. Tomorrow you will have to sail 
boats in the brook and pick blackberries 
for dinner and visit all our pet haunts 
and get acquainted with Peter Rabbit, 
who lives under the fir tree over yonder, 
and Squirrel Nutkin, and no end of other 
dear new friends of ours, Dorothy’s and 
Arthur’s and Jack’s and mine. You’ve 
got to forget you are dignified Dr Dale, 
and be a boy again with us for a little 
while. We’ve gone back to be playmates 
of Dorothy and Arthur, and you’ve got to 
come to that happy child-land, too, and 
I know it won’t be hard.” - 
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LOOKING -GLASS 
. comes into closer toueh 
with human lives than 
any other piece of fur- 
niture. A writing desk 
feels in its very fiber 
the words you pen. 
Its pigeonholes may hold the tribute 
letters of your friendships. Its seeret 
drawer may treasure yellowed envelopes 
in faded ribbons. A bookease adapts 
itself to your intelleetual companionship 
and holds eoneourse with the thoughts 
you seek. A bookcase refleets your in- 
tellectual expression. 

A looking-glass does more. It refleets 
every fleeting look on 
your faee. It may 
not have a_ secret 
drawer for your rib- 
bon-tied envelopes, 
but its refleeting 
depths have kept 
every look you gave 
it in your time of 
youth and love. The 
seeret drawer is like a 
romantie short story. 
A looking-glass has a 
wider view. It is like 
a full biography. It 
antedates and super- 
sedes the period of 
the romantie short 
story. It has seen 
your childhood face 
with its joy and won- 
der. It sees, too, 
your aging face with 
its story of conquered 
griefs and hard-won 
contentments. 

Of all the looking- 
glasses I know, Dr 
Coburn’s are the 
most interesting. You 
have only to enter his 
front door to be 
greeted by the most 
romantie of them all, 
an olive wood court- 
ing mirror. It is a 
small glass, not more 
than twelve inches 
long, but it recalls 


The Stories of the Looking-Glasses 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 


The Millie Blake looking-glass 


the love stories of the early eighteenth- 
eentury days when gentlemen earried mir- 
rors on their visits to the ladies of their 
admiration. Was it vanity or diffidence 
that prompéed them? The owner of the 
olive wood courting mirror was one of 
the early governors of Connectieut, a man 
known for his integrity and courage. 
But even the righteous are sometimes 
given to vanity. As for courage, was 
it ever certain of itself in courting days? 

A colleetor of old-time furniture is al- 
ways elose to the sadness of life. Even 
the eourting mirror of a governor has its 
tragedy. The governor’s birthplace and 
home in Woodbury is now a deserted 
house. There, in the 
wind-swept and rain- 
beaten attic, the 
courting mirror, with 
its painted glass bor- 
der and its character- 
istie painted top, was 
found. A_ eourting 
mirror was always en- 
eased in a shallow box 
with a sliding lid. To 
this custom the gov- 
ernor’s glass owes its 
preservation. 

The Hepplewhite 
looking-glass at the 
head of the stairs has 
a sea eaptain’s love 
story. In pre-Rev- 
olutionary days ships 
used to sail between 
Stonington, Connecti- 
eut, and London. One 
day the captain of 
one of these ships 
found himself among 
the furniture shops 
of London in seareh 
of a looking-glass for 
his sweetheart in Con- 
necticut. The Hep- 
plewhite was his 
choice. The Hepple- 
white has a frame of 
mahogany inlaid with 
cherry and_ ebony. 
Its bottom is edged 
with sawed scrolls. 
Its top has the Chip- 
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The largest is a Chippendale of the period of 1750, 
while the smallest is an olive wood courting 

mirror 

pendale curves outlined in gilt. It is 
surmounted by a gilt vase of roses. Vines 
of gilt rose leaves and flowers ornament 
the sides. But it was not this wealth of 
ornament that attracted the sea captain. 
On the top of the frame below the vase 
of gilt roses is an inlaid conch-shell. 
That won the eaptain’s heart. That 
brought the Hepplewhite on board his 
ship. Many a time on the long voyage 
back to Stonington he looked into the 
glass. Somehow when you are far from 
the girl you love, a looking-glass will 
visualize her face to you and bring her 
close. When he arrived at Stonington he 
mounted horse and rode a hundred miles 
with the Hepplewhite under his arm until 
he brought it safely to the door of his 
sweetheart’s home. 

Soon after they were married. The 
captain gave up the sea, and they lived 
together at Hull’s Farms. All during their 
long married life the Hepplewhite had 
a position of honor in their broad front 
hall. Even as an old, old man the sea 
captain used to take his wife around the 
waist and stand with her in front of 
the Hepplewhite to see in its reflection 
the young face of the girl he loved in 
the far-away days on the sea. 

How does the Hepplewhite happen to 
hang in the doctor’s house? That is 
another story. The doetor’s favorite 
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pastime is to drive 
from farmhouse 
to farmhouse in 
search of forgot- 
ten treasures. One 
day he stopped at 
Hull’s Farms. 
soon as the front 
door opened, he 
saw the looking- 
glass and _ recog- 
nized its value. 
Tt was in a forlorn 
and uneared - for 
condition, with 
worn-off gilt and 
broken glass. No, 
the woman of the 
house would not 
sell it. It was an 
old thing not fit to 
sell, but the next 
time she went into 
town she was go- 
ing to buy a mir- 
ror in a new-style 
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light blue plush frame. It did not take 
the doctor long to get to town. It did 
not take him long to buy a light blue 
plush mirror. When he brought it back 
the woman was quite willing to take it in 
exchange for her heirloom Hepplewhite. 
That is how it hangs at the head of the 
doctor’s stairs. It is pitiable to think 
that the sea captain’s own great grand- 
daughter had no feeling for the Hepple- 
white gift to his bride, and that it must 
hang away from the old house to be 
rightly treasured. 

The “Millie Blake” looking-glass recalls 
a story of family devotion. The “Millie 
Blake” glass has a mahogany frame 


" edged with gilt. Its top has the Chippen- 


dale eurves similar to but much heavier 
than those in the Hepplewhite frame. 
Instead of a vase of roses such as we see 
in the Hepplewhite, this looking-glass has 
a bird. The sawed scrolls at the bottom 
are more reserved than in the Hepple- 
white. A similar looking-glass hangs in 
one of the rooms at Mt Vernon, which 
gives rise to its name of “Washington” 
looking-glass, but the doctor calls it the 
“Millie Blake,” because a Millie Blake 
gave it to him. 

This Millie Blake lived on the top of 
Tashua hill in a house that her aneestor, 
John Blake, had built in I690. The 
datighter of this John Blake was also 
named Millie and married a sailor. When 


Lucetta’s mirror, period of 1800 
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The Alexander Hamilton looking-glass 


he went off on his last trip, some years 
after their marriage, he asked her whether 
she would be true to him and love him 
until he came back. She told him she 
would be true to him until the day of 
resurrection, and as a sign she would 
burn a light for him every night in the 
window. He never came back, but not 
only she but her children and children’s 
children have kept the tryst. A_ light 
burns in the seaward window all night 
in the house on Tashua hill. 

Lueetta’s looking-glass, with its min- 
iature fluted columns, its delicate cornice, 
and its earved dentils, has a chasteness 
and refinement that ill-matched the sur- 
roundings where the doctor found it. 
Iucetta lived as girl, wife and mother 
in a salt-box house in the Litehfield hills. 
Her father was the first settled minister 
of the town and the salt-box house was 
the parsonage. When she married, her 
father gave her this mirror as a wedding 
gift. The painting of the old church ap- 
pealed to him and prompted his selection. 
Painting on glass as it is seen in this 
looking-glass is a kind of lost art. Mod- 
ern workmen cannot seem to discover 
the secret of its success. 

Lucetta’s grandson now occupies the 
old salt-box parsonage. His name is Le- 
ander. He is a college man and a lawyer. 
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He lives alone with only his eats for 
company. On the afternoon when the 
doctor discovered this mirror in his attic 
and bought it from him, Leander was 
surrounded by nineteen of his pets. 

The doctor’s practice gave him his old- 
est looking-glass. It is a rose and thistle 
design dating back to 1650. When you 
consider that looking-glasses were first 
made in England after 1670, when the 
second Duke of Buckingham brought 
Venetian workmen to England and estab- 
lished the Vauxhall factory, you will 
realize that this is an early date for 
looking-glasses. Before 
1670  looking-glasses 
eame to England from 
Venice. 

The rose and thistle 
mirror belonged to an 
old Seotechman who had 
brought it from the old 
country to hang in his 
kitehen. The old man 
worked in a_ saw-mill 
and met with an acci- 
dent to his arm. The 
doctor was ealled and 
drove fourteen miles in 
a northeast snowstorm 
to get to him. The 
arm had to be ampu- 
tated, but the man re- 
covered. Some time af- 
ter he surprised the 
doctor by making him a 
present of this looking- 


glass. 
“You have more feel- 
ing for such things 


than I,” said the old 
man, “and I want you 
to have it.” 

The doctor named it 
in honor of the old 
man’s wife, “Jennie’s 
looking-glass.”. From 
an artistie standpoint I 
think this rose and 
thistle looking-glass and 
the gilt Chippendale the 
finest. 

I like, too, the story 
of the Chippendale. 
The doctor found it one 
day black and without glass at a farmer’s 
auetion and bought it for twenty-five cents. 
It is a very rare design of gilded carved 
wood. For a long time it was a looking- 
glass withouta story, but one day an old 
man over eighty called on the doetor and 
identified it. This old man was at one 
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The sea captain’s Hepplewhite 


time Fairfield county’s most celebrated 
surgeon. As soon as he saw the Chip- 
pendale he told of how it had hung at 
the foot of the stairs in his childhood 
home. He had been, like many a small 
boy, afraid of the dark; and often when 
he awoke while his parents were still in 
the sitting room, he would make his way 
down the stairs by the flitting candle- 
shadows in the looking-glass. Can you 
not see a mental picture of the small boy 
in his nightdress passing the candle-lit 
looking-glass on his way below to the 
shelter of his mother’s arms? 

The Empire looking- 
glass with the Rip van - 
Winkle scene painted 
on the upper glass and 
the Chippendale giran- 
dole tell of two old 
maids of very opposite 
character. The Empire 
mirror belonged to a 
woman named Debora 
Dibble. She lived all 
alone and shunned so- 
cial intereourse. The 
boys used to say she 
was so close that she 
would squeeze a cent un- 
til the eagle screamed. 
For all that she did not 
know the value of the 
Empire looking - glass. 
The glass is one of the 
finest examples in its 
style. Yet she kept it 
among a lot of rubbish 
in her barn, and after 
her death it brought 
only twenty-five cents 
at the auction of her 
household goods. Thus 
it is that real worth 
often goes unrecognized 
and unappreciated. 

The Chippendale gir- 
andole tells of the gra- 
cious life of a beauti- 
ful lady, Zaphira Phil- 
lips. She lived in a 
fine colonial house in 
an elm-shaded Conneeti- 
eut town. Her house 
was filled with all sorts of interesting and 
beautiful things that she had collected 
during her travels. She found the giran- 
dole in a shop-in Rome about 1840. Miss 
Phillips had no relatives and lived on an 
annuity plan. When she died, at the age 
of ninety, her things were sold at auc- 
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The rose and thistle 


tion. Her companion, who had lived with 
her for fifty years, told the doctor about 
the purchase of the girandole during the 
sunny days of their pleasure trip in 
Rome. 

In Dr Coburn’s guest room there is 
an Empire looking-glass with the tomb 
of Alexander Hamilton painted on the 
upper glass. This looking-glass was 
given to the doctor by a distant relative 
of Alexander Hamilton. She was very 
proud of Alexander Hamilton and never 
tired of talking about him. When she 
gave the doctor the looking-glass she 
told him she was an old lady and had not 
many more years to live. She -wanted 
to be sure that the mirror would be pre- 
served and treasured, and for that reason 
gave it to him. 

The doctor found all his looking-glasses 
in Connecticut. They are pieees of eo- 
lonial and early United States furniture, 
and have the interest of those days. They 
have, too, a European interest. The rose 
and thistle looking-glass, which was 
brought from Venice to Scotland when 
glass was scarce and looking-glasses few, 
dates from the time of Cromwell’s Com- 
monwealth. The courting mirror is in the 
style of Queen Anne. The Chippendales 
represent two periods of England’s fore- 
most furniture maker. The Hepplewhite 
shows the early use of mahogany. The 
three Empire glasses recall to us Napo- 
leon’s power. The looking-glasses repre- 
sent two centuries of workmanship in the 


THE LOOKING-GLASSES 


making of mirror glass and in the carv- 
ing and gilding of wood. They show in- 
teresting inlaid werk and various paint- 
ings on clear and milk-colored glass. They 
are a good colleetion of historic pieces. 
But somehow their interest to me is 
not in their world eontact. Their inter- 
est to me lies in their stories of people. 

I like the memory of his childhood 
that the Chippendale of rare design 
brought back to the once eelebrated sur- 
geon of Fairfield county. I like the 
Hepplewhite beeause it kept the face of 
his wife ever young to the sea captain. 
Debora Dibble’s looking-glass is a fable 
with a moral at the end. Truly, a look- 
ing-glass sees much of life. 


CANDLES OR LAmPs give the most effect- 
ive and artistie dining room illumination. 
They should be not higher than the head 
of the tallest guest. If this be not suffi- 
cient, light may come from a low, shaded, 
center chandelier or from the sides of the 
room, but never from the ceiling, high 
over the heads of the diners. Linda 
Hull Larned. 
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Blessings on thee, little lad, 
Dressed in quite the latest fad! 
With thy knickers just in style 
Free art thou from bare-foot guile. 
Nobby coat and natty hat, 

Collar, tie and all of that 

Quite exact, as they should be 
With Dame Fashion to agree. 

Linen starched and polished shoes, 
Posted on the latest news, 
Whistling all the newest airs, 
Free from e’en the slightest cares— 
Blessings on thee, little lad, 
Dressed in quite the latest fad! 


When thou playest on the street 
Seant respect hast thou to greet 
Elders who may chance thy way; 
Lawlessness pervades thy play; 
Seeming not to understand 

Rights of others, through the land 
On thy rights dost ever stand, 
Challenging, defiant, bold, 

Any who may dare to scold; 
Holding none in proper awe 
Save that minion of the law * 


On whose beat thy pranks are played; 


When he’s passed, all unafraid. 
Knowing naught of how to work, 
Still we can’t eall thee a shirk; 
Rather this—a victim to 
Conditions we all must rue, 

For no work is there for you. 
’Tis the price we have to pay 


Our First Reader 


Selection V---The Boy 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


For our way of life today, 
That thy energy ean find 
No home duties which shall bind 
It within bounds safe to thee, 


Training thee to helpful be. 


Yet we love thee, little lad, 
Neatly dressed in latest fad. 


Laddie, laddie, call a halt! 

Tis thy fate and not thy fault 
That the mischief of thy dad, 
Troublesome, but nothing bad, 
Cropping out in thee, alack, 

Of true lawlessness doth smack! 
Victim, thou, of circumstance 
And environment. Perchance 

If what dad once thought was tough, 
Speaks of now as being rough 

On a boy and hard to bear, 
Altogether too much eare 

For 2 youngster—if, I say, 

All this sort of thing today 

To thy ease could be applied, 
There would be less cause to chide. 
Live and let live was the rule 
When thy father went to school; 
But today ’tis he who ean 

Get most is the better man. 

Life’s perspective, then, for thee 
Early must distorted be. 

So, with sorrow rather than 

Anger, should we try to plan 
Ways and means to eurb and check 
Mischievousness that doth not reek 
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Of other’s rights—to find a vent 
For energy now wrongly spent. 
In spite of which, O little lad, 
We love thee while we call thee bad. 


Looking in thy merry eyes 
Honesty within them lies 
Quite as much as in thy dad’s 
When he ran with barefoot lads, 
Wore his trousers patched behind, 
Any old hat he could find, 
Carried snakes and toads ‘o school, 
“Hooked it” for the swimming pool, 
Chased the birds and hunted bees, 
Stoned his neighbor’s apple trees, 
Did his ehores because he must, 
Grumbled all the time and fussed, 
Called a well-dressed boy a “dude,” 
In his manners was most rude. 
Blessings on thee, little lad, 
Different, yet so much like dad! 


Who would have a perfect boy? 
Pure gold without alloy 
Is too fine, too soft to bear 


This world’s rough-and-tumble wear. 
Yet, O laddie, it must be 
If thy faults we are to see, 
As in barefoot boys of old, 
Dross transmuted into gold, 
Stern reproof must frown upon 
What thou eallest “havin’ fun.” 
Dad was mischievous, ’tis true, 
But dad differed much from you | 
In that malice had no part 
In his pranks, for in his heart 
Lay respect for others’ rights; 
Free was he from petty spites. 
Father art thou of the man! 
As thy features now we scan, 
God forbid we see not there 
Latent strength to do and dare 
Deeds as great as e’er have won 
Deathless fame enrolled upon 
History’s scroll! The noblest men 
Look back to a boyhood when 
They were laddies out at play 
Mischievous as those today. 
Blessings on thee, little lad, 
Dressed in quite the latest fad! 
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HAT sanitary and attrac- 
tive. surroundings for 
families in humble cir- 
cumstances can be made 
profitable as a business 
investment is demon- 
strated by the Phipps 
model tenement houses, No 1, in New 
York City. .That they are in no wise 
looked upon as a charity-is apparent, 
since they pay four per ecént on the in- 
vestment of one million dollars, which 
Mr Henry K. Phipps donated for the 
purpose. 

The Phipps houses, three in number, 
are on Thirty-third street, between First 
and Second avenues, and they are more 
like uptown apartment houses than tene- 
ments. Two archways on the street lead 
into a dignified court, from which the 
tenements are reached. The pleasant, 
light, sunny suites of two, three, four and 


The children are welcome to attend this kindergarten 


Babies of the Model Tenements 


By Louise E. Dew 


five rooms and baths rent from, $2.75 to 
$6.75 a month, including steam heat, hot 
and cold water, a gas range,. quarter 
meter, good plumbing and a rest house 
on the roof. There are no elevators, but 
the stairs are easy to climb, and when 
one reaches the sixth floor the roof is 
very near. ‘ 
What the model tenement means. to its 
children is quite apparent to one who 
knows what important factors sunshine, 
fresh air and sanitary surroundings are 
to our physical and moral welfare... But 
it means even more than this to the ten- 
ement child. He knows nothing of the 
value of sunshine, fresh air and good 
plumbing: no matter how pleasant his 
environment may be he chafes under the 
restriction of life within four walls. Like 
a bird in its eage, he longs to try his 
wings, and there is usually but one alter- 
native—the street, with all its mental, 
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moral and physical contaminations. But 
the Phipps houses provide a better way 
—the roof and the kindergarten. 

The roof space covers an area of sev- 
eral thousand-feet over the three houses, 
and it is divided in two sections—a dry- 
ing yard in the rear and a garden, with 
pavilions, stone and rustie seats, a foun- 
tain and flowering plants and vines. 
Here in a world all their own the chil- 
dren play their games, as free as the 
birds of the air that fly above their heads, 
and from morning until night their voices 
are heard far above the din of the city. 

This model roof is an all-the-year-round 
playground, but when the first warm days 
of spring come the real enjoyment be- 
gins. First of all the garden boxes are 


refilled with fresh earth, and seeds are 


The roof garden is next best to being in the country 
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planted. Then come the days when the 
children watch the miracle of nature go- 
ing on—the first appearance of green 
leaves, and the daily growth that is so 
marvelous. When the buds at last ap- 
pear they are watched with the greatest 
interest, and the blossoms themselves are 
greatly admired, but rarely handled. 

A little fountain near the gate leading 
into the drying yard is a favorite trysting 
spot with all the youngsters, for was there 
ever a child who did not like to paddle? 
And think of the make-believe games that 
ean be played by that fountain—the fish- 
ing excursions and the sail-boat rides— 
without stirring from the roof! It is 
certainly next best to being in the coun- 
try, that wonderful place about which 
they all have heard and to which so few 
have ever journeyed. 

The arehitectural 
features of the roof 
are ideal. The pa- 
vilions, with their 
solid roofs, afford 
protection from the 
sun on hot summer 
days, and a shelter 
on the stormy ones. 
Then, too, these 
same pavilions serve 
as canopies for cots 
on rainy nights 
when the tenement- 
house dwellers pre- 
fer to sleep in the 
open air under the 
stars than their 
own apartments. 
The pergola is es- 
pecially attractive, 
with its drapery of 
vines, and it is a 
favorite retreat for 
the mothers, who 
sit and mend or 
read while baby 
sleeps in his crib or 
cot, growing strong 
and rugged in. the 
fresh air and sun- 
shine. 

No tenement 
would be a model 
one without a kin- 
dergarten, and as the 
Phipps houses are 
as. nearly ideal 
possible, one large 
room was set apart 
for this purpose. 
From nine to twelve 
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each day the children in the building, 
as well as those in the neighborhood, are 
welcome to attend this kindergarten, one 
cent a day being the required fee, in or- 
der to encourage independence. 

On even the cloudiest day the room 
seems flooded with sunshine, for the walls 
are tinted a rich buff. The windows, too, 
with the broad shelves, on which are set 
bowls of bright-colored flowers, give an 
air of good cheer to the room. The “na- 
ture window,” with its aquarium and one 


gold fish, is a great joy to the children. 

The green chairs, with their engrossed 
occupants sitting before the low green 
tables modeling clay, stringing chains of 
reeds, rose hips and pumpkin seeds, or 
taking a lesson in free-hand drawing, is 
a picture worth seeing. Remarkable, in- 
deed, are some of the specimens of farm- 
ers, cows, horses, dogs and creeping and 
crawling things that are evolved from bits 
of clay by tiny fingers; and, as the work 
progresses, “teacher” tells some story 


“ The little fountain is a favorite trysting place of the children” 
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“From morning until night their voices are heard far above the din of the city” 


which points a moral to adorn her tale. 

When the hour for the sand-box ar- 
rives there is a scramble, and happy are 
the favored ones who are permitted to 
sift the dry sand through their fingers, 
then pour a pail of water over it, and 
afterward mix it with their hands until 
it is all lovely and “sticky like mud.” 
Then the clam shells are brought into 
requisition for “scooping” up the mass 
of building material, and they are also 
used to decorate the towers, bridges and 
houses built by the embryo architects and 
engineers. 

A board of health physician visits the 
kindergarten daily, in order to keep the 
neighborhood in a healthy condition. In 
addition to this, mothers’ meetings are 
held each week by the teachers, who do 
everything in their power to aid the 
mothers in caring properly for their chil- 


dren. Physicians and trained nurses 
also talk to the mothers on practical 
subjects, giving them an opportunity to 
diseuss their problems and to ask ques- 
tions. 

It will thus be seen that it is really im- 
possible to tell just what the model tene- 
ment means to its children, for the good 
is so far-reaching that it cannot be esti- 
mated. One thing is certain, that if 
every tenement house in our large cities 
was provided with a kindergarten and a 
roof garden, the reformatories and juve- 
nile courts would receive a smaller per- 
centage of boys and girls in the years 
to come than they do at the present time. 
It is also apparent that while the Phipps 
model tenement houses provide shelter 
for two thousand people in delightful 
surroundings, at nominal rents, they are 
also doing far more than this. 
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From Baby’s Trained Nurse 


By Izola Forrester 


OME day,” began the 
Trained Nurse, “some day 
there is going to be a law 
requiring every mother to 
pass an examination in 
baby science, and after 
that there will be no more 
hurry calls for doctors every time the 
baby oversleeps, or overfeeds, or has a 
little rash from a_ befrilled collar. 
Nearly every ill that checks the progress 
of a baby ean be traced to some direct 
neglect of the simple rules that govern 
its normal feeding and general care. 
And this is especially true in the sum- 
mer, when the mother seems to relax her 
watehfulness, and think her baby will 
thrive on sunshine and fresh air like 
the rest of the flowers, no matter how 
heavy or tight its clothing may be, or 
how many ounces of predigested food 
may have been presented to its little 
growing nerve cells and overtaxed stom- 
ach as sustenance. 

“Any mother cat or cow could fur- 
nish the young mother with valuable 
hints on the subjeet. They understand 
that they are merely the natural adjuncts, 
pro tem, of their young, and adapt their 
mode of living to the need. A woman, 
on the contrary, takes the attitude of the 
cackling hen. She takes all the praise 
and credit to herself, and calls on heaven 
and earth to witness her achievement, 
and promptly advertises for a nurse with 
references who understands bottle feed- 
ing. Have you any conception of what 
that means?” 

The Trained Nurse is tall and calm 
eyed, with a deep cleft dimple in her 
square chin, and parted waves of soft 
brown hair under her starched and frilled 
eap. Hundreds of babies have passed 
under the serutiny of those eyes—babies 
of the hospitals and babies of the rich. 
Just at present she is assistant head nurse 
at one of New York’s finest private hos- 
pitals for children. 

“Tt means,” she continued, “that stom- 
ach troubles and gastric complications re- 
move over 51 per cent of our babies, not 
only in the hospitals, but wherever the 
bottle is substituted for the mother’s milk. 
In Berlin the mortality is greater. It 
runs up to even 93 per cent at the charity 
hospital during the summer. And just 


next door, at Budapest, the ratio rarely 
goes over 15 per cent. Why? My dear, 
the answer is the first great rule a mother 
anywhere in the world should follow. 
Nurse your baby. <A child who receives 
its natural nutriment hardly ever comes 
under the nurse’s or doctor’s eare until 
after it has been weaned. So the very 
first advice I would give to any woman 
blessed with the privilege of healthy 
motherhood is to remember the baby’s 
birthright, and she can snap her finger 
at all the dangers of the wearing, hot 
months of summer. 

“Oh, I know they won’t do it. So as 
long as there must be a proxy mother, by 
all means let it be the nearest to the orig- 
inal that we ean find. So long as there 
must be the inevitable bottle, see that 
there are at least a dozen on hand, and 
follow your doctor’s orders absolutely 
regarding the preparation of the milk. 
If baby seems fretful and uneasy after 
feeding, try adding a little barley water, 
or limewater at the next meal. Lime- 
water is always beneficial and safe to 
give if the milk eurdles or fails to assim- 
ilate properly. But remember this also: 
repose is a substitute for limewater. 

“IT had one mother whom I tried to 
train in the eare of her baby. After she 
had learned how to prepare the food, 
and to hold the baby at the proper, nat- 
ural angle when feeding it, still we found 
the food was not retained. I tried barley 
water, and limewater, and finally 
watched the mother. It was the simplest 
cause you ean think of. We were at a 
summer hotel. After it had taken its 
food, the baby was especially lovable and 
contented, and the proud mother would 
trot it happily about the verandas, ex- 
hibiting it from one woman to another. 
Each one took the baby in her arms, 
and “danced” it, and tickled it, and made 
it show its dimple, until it was perfectly 
miserable. The stopping of these atten- 
tions stopped the baby’s stomach trouble, 
and proved the mother’s second lesson. 

“At that same hotel I saw a mother 
feeding a two-year-old youngster with 
roast veal, creamed corn, and lemon pie. 
There was a hasty, long-distance wail 
over the wire that night to her city fam- 
ily physician, and he came down in the 
early morning hours in his automobile to 
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fight a bad ease of gastrie indigestion 
that almost took the little fellow’s life 
from him. And the mother asked me the 
next day what could have been the cause! 

“Now do you understand why I say— 
we need a training school for mothers? 
When the science of child raising is 
thoroughly understood, we nurses and 
doctors shall be a negligible quantity.” 

“But surely a child eats solids natu- 
rally as soon as it cuts its teeth?” asked 
the little mother person in the trim lav- 
ender linen suit near me. She has two, and 
believes absolutely in the ultimate read- 
justment of a baby’s system under any 
ordeal it may pass through, simply be- 
cause it is in Mother Nature’s kinder- 
garten, and under the special eare of 
angels, fairy godmothers, ete. 

“My dear woman,’ answered the 
Trained Nurse, gently, “up to the second 
year no solids should be given any baby. 
After that, gruel and beef juice may be 
given, and orange juice, of course. That, 
by the way, and plain water, are to be 
given the child from birth. And after 
the twelfth month, say, a tablespoon 
of scraped beef at a meal, or soft-cooked 
eggs twice a week. No bananas, mind, 
nor berries. Baked apple, stewed prunes, 
and so on, but no pies, puddings or 
cake.” 

“Oh, dear, that seems very limited,” 
began the little mother person, ruefully. 
“Why, my baby girl has loved vanilla 
wafers since she was four months old.” 

“Has she, indeed?” said the Trained 
Nurse. “Well, it’s all wrong, believe me. 
We should not give a child under four 
years old—they are all babies before 
that—too heavy a burden to earry, on 
account of its undeveloped muscles, 
neither have we any right to overburden 
its stomach, for this also is simply a 
larger muscle, which gets tired out and 
relaxed when strained beyond its ecapac- 
ity. 

“Another thing, don’t be frightened if 
the baby sleeps too long. You ean easily 
tell whether there is any fever by the 
skin, or the lips, and unless there is, there 
is absolutely no danger. Sleep is the 
most natural thing to a young baby, next 
to eating, and the first six months a 
healthy baby should sleep twenty-two 
hours out of the twenty-four. I was res- 
ident nurse at the home of a well-known 
doctor here in the city some years ago, 
and one day the telephone bell rang. The 
doctor was out, and I answered the eall. 

“‘This is Mrs ? said a voice over 
the wire, and it was a very scared, nerv- 
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ous voice, I assure you. ‘Isn’t the doctor 
there? Oh, dear, oh, dear! Why, baby 
has been asleep now three hours without 
waking, and I’m so worried. No, there 
doesn’t seem to be any fever. No, he 
isn’t a bit restless. Do you think it’s a 
stupor, nurse? Don’t lots of children’s 
diseases start with a stupor?’ 

“T reassured her, and of course it was 
a false alarm. The baby simply took an 
extra nap. There is no need for real ap- 
prehension unless you notice a fevered 
condition, quick pulse, or the little knees 
drawn up toward the abdomen. Then you 
ean call a doctor, or if too far from one 
for immediate relief, give a little hot ster- 
ilized water, or a moderate dose of castor 
oil. Paregoriec or soothing syrups are 
tabooed, unless by prescription. In facet, 
a child is far better off without any med- 
icines except the simplest, primary ones. 
And prevention is the best medicine. 
Overfeeding is the eause of nearly every 
ease of colic, and it is best to leave the 
next feeding out until the little body is 
relaxed and the fever gone.” 

“T’m afraid of fever,” said the little 
mother in lavender, firmly. “I never take 
the slightest chanee.” 

“One never should,” 
Trained Nurse, heartily. “And especially 
during the hot months. A thermometer 
should be used daily, and if the tempera- 
ture rises above 101 degrees, the doctor 
should be notified. A baby nursed on 
artificial food is liable to have convul- 
sions during the summer months, if teeth- 
ing, and they are a very great scare to 
a mother the first time she sees her little 
one cold and with rolling eyes and 
strained, tense muscles. The first great 
thing is to keep calm and controlled, send 
for a doctor, and before he comes give 
baby a warm bath, then wrap in a 
blanket, with eracked ice at the base of 
the brain and a hot water bottle at the 
feet. The convulsions usually pass off 
within a few minutes, but if the condi- 
tion continues, secure a doctor’s services 
at all hazards, even if you are out of town, 
and have to cali in a stranger. Stomach 
complications will often bring on con- 
gestion, and one can take no chances with 
the tender little lives. 

“About summer bathing, I believe more 
than one bath a day weakens a baby. I ° 
advise giving it after the heat of the day 
has passed, about 5.30, which will bring 
baby to bed for the night before the six 
o’clock feeding. Have the temperature 
of the water from 95 to 98 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Don’t hold the baby in too long, 
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and by the way, right here, I want to say 
this: It is a disgrace and reproach to 
modern young motherhood the way women 
let their little, toddling youngsters stay 
out on a beach under a broiling sun, or 
bathe for an hour or more in salt water, 
believing they are giving them the full 
pleasures of a summer outing. But to 
go back to the baby, who is yet in the 
tub, so to speak. Have a blanket and 
towel ready to enddle it into, and every- 
thing at hand, so there will be no laying 
baby down, or trotting it about on your 
hip while you find the paper of pins or 
a misplaced band. And that leads to the 
summeér clothing, doesh’t it?” 

“I believe we should cling to nature 
as far as we can,” said the little mother, 
firmly. “If I could consistently do so, I 
should let both my babies run around 
like little Hottentots.” 

“One might in the climate of the Hot- 
tentot,” rejoined the Trained Nurse, “but 
in this changeable land a flannel band 
about the baby’s tender little abdomen is 
to be respected, and we should clothe it 
according to the temperature of the day, 
not the fashion of the month. I saw a 
ehild at Atlantie City two seasons ago, 
exquisitely dressed in the sheerest batiste 
and lace, with a little tight, embroidered 
bonnet over its unprotected head, and no 
parasol over its imported leather English 
go-cart. The summer outing is one of 
the greatest tests of a mother’s common 
sense. Many a woman has brought a 
brood of two or more- triumphantly 
through a hot city summer in an uptown 
apartment by plenty of resource and 


knowledge of cause and effect, where an- 
other would jeopardize the life and health 
of one at an expensive hotel at a fashion- 
able summer resort in the mountains or 
the seaside. It is a matter of simple 
common sense. Watch baby’s food, and 
keep light, clean, simple clothing on him. 
Don’t trust any nurse girl to do what 
you don’t know how to do yourself prop- 
erly. Remember the baby has an inalien- 
able, mighty right to the services and love 
of the woman who assumed the responsi- 
bility of giving him life. Otherwise, you 
take a chance. 

“And last, just a word of caution. Do 
not experiment with the advice of your 
relatives and friends. One dear, good 
old soul, who was a maiden aunt of 
mine, insisted to the day she died that 
orange marmalade was good for all boy 
babies, and there was nothing like eustard, 
nice and cool, for a child’s supper in the 
summer. Fate stepped in, and undoubt- 
edly saved the life of some poor little 
youngster, by making Aunt Dorothy a 
spinster. 

“Consult only your own common sense, 
and that of a good doctor.” 

“And the father?” said the little mother 
in lavender, with a tentative blush. 

“Not even the father,” returned the 
Trained Nurse, firmly, as she rose to go. 
“T knew an excellent, well-educated busi- 
ness man who demanded why on earth I 
didn’t give his seven-months-old son a 
seidlitz powder when he was sick. The 
doctor, and your own common sense, that 
is all, and leave out the doctor whenever 
you ean rely on the other.” 


The Piece Bag 


By Rose Mills Powers 


When mother gets the piece bag down 
I’m glad as I ean be; 

It means a new and pretty gown 
For dolly Rose-Marie, 

And dainty undermuslins, too, 

With ribbon trimming, pink or blue. 


It is the greatest fun I know 
The different seraps to find, 
Of satin, silk or calico 
Just suited to our mind, 
And choosing out from all the rest, 
The bits of cloth we like the best. 


And often mother tells me, too, 
About the pieces there; 
Just what they were when they were new 
And fresh for folks to wear: 
How this was from her wedding dress, 
Or that was worn by Great-Aunt Bess. 


At last, all neatly rolled again, 
We put the pieces back, 

And start to sew with might and main, 
Till soon there is no lack 

Of pretty frilly things for me 

To dress up dolly Rose-Marie. 
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The little colonial store which inspired the idea of the fascinating maritime house 


The Maritime House 


By Charles Edward Hopper 


ERHAPS there are those of 
our readers who have no- 
ticed during sojourns by the 
salt water certain distinct 
characteristics which mark 
some examples of the older 
and simpler houses. These 
characteristics are generally confined to 
such places as have had at one time or 
another direct maritime intercourse, It 
may be a fishing or old-time trading 
port, or perhaps a shipbuilding town, 
once busy and important—any condition, 
in fact, which allows of certain touehes 
of naval architecture being introduced in 
domestic use. 

The thing which suggested this article 
is the little eolonial store here reprodueed. 
Aside from its charming simplicity of 
proportion and detail it has one distinet 
naval touch, which, whether introduced 
into house architecture at the time of its 
building or centuries earlier, is neverthe- 
less a true ship detail. I refer to the 


octagonal posts. The eut by which the 
transition is made from the square to 
oetagonal form is known as the “lamb’s 
tongue,” and is familiar to every old-time 
ship carpenter. Other examples of this 
treatment are to be found at South Glas- 
tonbury and Gildersleeve, and very sim- 
ilar ones at Essex and Hadlyme, all of 
which places border on an old ship- 
building river, the Connecticut. 

Other detail due to naval influence 
may be cited. On Cape Cod there are a 
number of old houses in whieh the piteh 
of the roof, instead of being straight, 
is eurved slightly outward, after the 
manner of the cabin roof or the curve 
of a deck—the Stetson house at South 
Yarmouth, for example. Sometimes we 
find ceilings having a similar eurve. Oc- 
easionally, too, we find the ship-knee 
used as a brace, and a most effective one 
it is. All this does not seem strange, as 
we are continually running aeross ex- 
amples where the ship carpenter is known 
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THE MARITIME HOUSE 


Protile of Beam 
and Ship-knee . 


Section of Beam. 


Section of 


inner edge 
of Shio-knee 


Sketch for 


Fireplace 
sie of 
Living Roo 


Note the suggestion of the stern of a ship of the fifteenth century in the detail of the mantel and fireplace 


to have had a finger in the pie. Much is 
bad in design and much is good, as a 
matter of course; but we can say this for 
the ship carpenter—details which would 
floor the house carpenter are everyday 
problems for him; house building is easy. 


All of which suggests the possibility 
of a treatment which shall seek out and 
take advantage of such nautical details 
as may be legitimately and consistently 
used. In our present problem we have 
chosen the restrietion of the fifty-foot 
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Plan of the lower story and garden. 
side an ly with every room in 
the house without necessity of traversing another 


lot, as it seems best to consider some ex- 
ternal relations. 

A glance at the plans will show the 
general intention. The house sets ° well 
to the side of the lot, allowing a service 
entrance on one side and main entrance on 
the other. The front door is on the side 
and connects independently with every 
room in the house without the necessity 
of traversing another. The kitchen is cut 
off from the rest of the house by two 
doors, also from the back stairs which 
do not open directly into it. The pantry 
is so arranged that it may be used for 
service and is provided with a sink, all 
of which is handy to the china eloset. - As 
the kitchen entrance is arranged so that 
it may be used as a cellar entrance as 
well, the objectionable bulkhead is dis- 
pensed with. The dining room and liv- 
ing room are provided with fireplaces. 


, The front door is on the 


Childs BR 


Details of the second-story plan 


The open terrace at the side of the 
house conneets directly with the 
small garden in the front and also 
with the covered portion in front of 
the living room. Communication is 
effected between these two last by 
means of a Dutch door, which feature 
allows of the side windows being 
fixed; the upper half of this door 
swings independent of the lower half. 
The second story provides for four 
regular bedrooms and one ehild’s 
room. Each has ample closet space. 
Four of the rooms have small open 
grates, and these, together with the fire- 
places, will be found highly useful, es- 
pecially if the house be a summer one. 
There is also a bath. In the attie may 
be loeated one large sleeping room. The 
balanee of the space will come in handy 
for closets and storage. 

The fronting wing has retained much 
of the character and proportions of the 
Middle Haddam store, except that a 
slight overhang has been introduced be- 
tween the stories. It was necessary to 
raise the roof on the sides to allow of 
head room for the windows, and the form 
employed to achieve this was suggested 
by the familiar trunk-cabin. The two 
circular windows facing to the front were 
suggested by the nautical deadlight. The 
“kick,” or break in the roof, as well as 
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the overhang, are after a Middle Haddam 
house of a slightly later date than the 
old store. 

The rail and balusters employed to 
inelose the garden and to square up the 
front portion of the plan, are similar 
to those used on many wooden vessels. 
One noticeable characteristic is the open 
spacing of the balusters. 

The spring in the roof of the main 
wing is after Cape Cod examples, and 
the cut-under effect of the front is re- 
peated by the demands of the front en- 
tranee. The side-lights used in connec- 
tion with the latter, as suggested, are 
made up of cireular forms very simply 
treated. A variation may be made with 
the use of old-time, bull’s-eye lights, elab- 
oration being avoided. To give the effect 
of assistance to the work of the support- 
ing post, a single ship-knee is lag-bolted 
into position, as shown in sketch. As 
the house is designed to give the effect 
of but one story in the rear, the practical 
working out of the second story has em- 
ployed a long and simple dormer to aid 
its purpose. 

The interior of the house should be 
simple, any effort of elaboration tend- 
ing to weaken the end in view. 

For the living room ceiling we might 
employ slightly curved beams, with ship- 
knee brackets. Even a straight beam 
would be preferable to none, although it 
loses considerable of the effect. The 
ceiling might be of thin matched sheath- 
ing, to further carry out the effect. 

There is a chance in the fireplace mo- 
tive for a little elaboration. The sug- 
gestion made in the sketch is the adapta- 
tion of the stern of a fifteenth-century 
vessel. The portion below the shelf may 
well be made of terra-cotta of a slightly 
lizhter tone than the brick jambs. The 
woodwork above should come close to the 
terra-cotta in color. The design embodies 
the painted panel, the ship clock and the 
surmounting lantern, while the windows 
are translated as recesses simply. A 
suggestion of the ship’s rudder is made 
in the keystone of the flat terra-cotta 
arch. The design could be made even 
simpler, but the handiest way to get ideas 
is to consult numerous drawings by How- 
ard Pyle. 

A good form of architrave for both 
doors and windows is one after that sug- 
gested in the sketch details, in which the 
rope molding forms the important mem- 
bers. As this is turned by modern ma- 
chinery, it is inexpensive. 
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Baluster 
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Details of some of the maritime features 


A freer use of the ship-knee on the ex- 
terior may be made a decided feature; the 
deadlight may be utilized to light a row of 
closets; a one-story L may have a trunk- 
cabin roof, as also may the dormer win- 
dows; a tower may follow the lines of the 
smaller lighthouse; figureheads may 
stand for brackets, and so on. The great 
danger lies in over-adaptation or in the 
attempt to utilize such features as do not 
fit. Perhaps the mantel suggestion here 
given may be considered freaky by the 
purist, and very likely it is about as 
far as we may go with safety. But the 
purist would probably find fault with 
the whole suggestion, forgetting that cen- 
turies lie back of some of it, and that if 
everything were traced to its source, there 
would be little left but the Greek and 
Aunt Sally’s pies for him to swear by. 
The proof lies simply ‘in this: does the 
whole seem natural, restful and to be- 
long? If it does—well, we are answered. 
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Window Draperies for Summer 


By D. M. C. 


N THE outside world the change from 
winter to summer is very apparent. 
The garden, the street, our attire, our 

very feelings, are different, and the va- 
riety is one which we welcome. It is 
only natural, then, that the custom of al- 
tering the inside of the home is fast 
becoming popular. 

Not all who would ean afford to spend 
the summer “abroad” or even at a summer 
resort. The greater part of the warm 
weather will be encountered by most of 
us in our regular homes. If we can make 
them light and cool and suggestive of 
the season, how much more the pleasure! 

The substitution of summer rugs and 
wicker furniture will make radical 
ehanges; but most important of all to be 
considered are the draperies. In. sum- 
mer, heavy portiéres and double window 
curtains have no right in the ideal home. 
They should be cleaned and carefully put 
away and replaced by light draperies. 

There are many materials that might 

be suggested for these cur- 
tains, but the one I am go- 
ing to tell you about, though 
you may not have thought 
of it, is the most beautiful 
and practical of all—erépe 
paper. The manufacture of 
this wonderful material has 
become almost a_ science. 
The paper is strong in tex- 
ture, soft and pliable as a 
fabric, and may be used in 
ways undreamed of by those 
who have not made the trial. 
Another advantage is_ its 
durability. Crépe paper 
curtains will last all sum- 
mer and look well at the 
end. The variety of designs 
and the beauty of the color 
tints are also to be con- 
sidered. 

A fold of decorated erépe 
paper is ten feet long and 
twenty inches wide. One 
told and one roll of plain 
white for lining, will make 
a sash curtain for an ordi- 
nary window. 

All-over designs are best 
when this simple style is 
used. Place the plain color 


and the decorated together and gather 
with stout linen thread, leaving a head- 
ing of about one inch and a half. Fasten 
the thread to serew eyes in the window 
casing, separate the headings, ruffle the 
edges, and your dainty eurtain is done. 
To ruffle the edges, hold the edge of 
the paper between the thumb and fore- 
finger of each hand. Hold the left firmly 
and push the right from you. Practice 
will soon make this an easy matter. 
Plain colors may be used, if desired, 
with a band of contrasting erépe or silk 
ribbon glued two inches from the edge 
and mitered at the corner. (Figure 1.) 
More elaborate still are the plain colors 
with appliquéd borders of flowers eut 
from the decorated designs. (Figure 2.) 
An especially pretty window drapery 
is the one shown in Figure 3. <A border 
or heading of dainty figured erépe paper 
design is plaited across the top of white 
hanging curtains. The latter may be 
either crépe paper or muslin. If erépe 


Figure 3. The smilax heading and border 
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Figure 1. Curtain with plain border 
paper is used, glue three widths of the 
paper together so that the grain will run 
the long way, gather at the top and tack 
into place. The design in the heading is 
repeated in a five-inch border at the bot- 
tom of the hanging curtains. Paper cord 
and tassels are used as a finish. The de- 
sign shown in the illustration is the smi- 
lax pattern. This, however, is but one 
of the many beautiful and appropri- 
ate designs that may be obtained. 
Windows that are not needed par- 
ticularly for light may be made to 
represent leaded glass. Cut pieces of 
stretched crépe or plain tissue paper 
to fit the window in any conventional 
pattern. Glue these pieces to the 
glass and outline them with strips of 
narrow silver passe-partout binding. 
This decoration ean be readily removed 
at any time with a little hot water. 


Bias Bands Simplified 


By L. W. 


My most treasured discovery is the 
art of making bias bands for trim- 


ming, an art 
which is as sim- 
ple as it is ef- 
fective, and 
b whieh does away 
with the labor- 
lous process of pinching or basting 
down the edges by hand, at the same 
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time producing much better results. 
Take a piece of paper (about the con- 
sistency of letter paper) two and a 
half inches long and one and a half 
inches wide. Fold over at the dotted 
lines, making a sort of flat hollow tube, 
of which the overlapping sections a 
and b should be basted together. Now 
eut the bias materials for the bands 
an inch and a quarter wide, and you 
are ready to begin operations. After 
passing one end of the material 
through the paper tube pin it at your 
right hand to a pressing board, hold- 
ing the paper lightly with the left 
hand. Now, with a warm flatiron 
in your right hand, press the material 
from right to left, holding the point 
of the iron at the edge of the paper, 
which you should push along as you 
proceed, and press gently and quickly 
upon the material as it issues folded 
from the paper. In this way both 
edges are turned and pressed at the 
same time, and a much better band in 
every way is the result. Of course, 
after using these directions once, one 
will easily see that wider or narrower 
bands may be made in the same way. 
The writer has had a set of tin tubes 
made at the tinsmith’s. These are easily 
made and should not prove to be 
expensive. However, just as good re- 
sults ean be produced by using the 
paper. 
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A Practical Account Book 


Housekeepers who have not taken 
kindly to household aeeount books will 
find something entirely new and too good 
to be overlooked in the product of the 
Household Book Company. 

Instead of being a book, in the usual 
understanding of the word, this is a 
stoutly bound album or packet of leaves, 
these not sewed in, but turning on steel 
rings with a freedom which permits the 
use of either side of a leaf .for writing 
a reference with equal ease and conven- 
ience. Moreover, the leaves ean be re- 
moved and replaced with new at small 
cost, so that one may have a new book 
each year. The volume is of a handy 
size, about 5 by 81% inches. 

First come 24 pages ruled off for en- 
gagements, allowing for hour, person 
and address; then 24 pages for addresses, 
alphabetically arranged. The expense ae- 
counts come next, planned for easy book- 
keeping, but they are not divided into 
months or weeks; the absence of artificial 
bounds leaves as little or as much space 
as wanted for a given period. Pages 
then follow for an inventory of household 
goods, supplemented with others for in- 
surance. The balance of the book is set 
apart with plain, ruled pages, on which 
the housewife may write her favorite 
recipes. This is the most practical house- 
hold account book we have seen. 


Books _ of Good Cheer 


What new book has given you the 
most of inspiration, uplift, good cheer, 
during 1908? As promised last month 
(see Page 568), we will buy little reviews, 
not over 200 words in length, of books 
which answer this deseription; also, a 
prize of Ten Dollars will be awarded for 
the best review. reeeived on or before 
September 1. Tell us why a given book 
has been of real help to you personally. 
The book must be a new one, published 
during the eurrent year. 


Our Vacation Guide 


Will not our readers send us, after their 
summer vacation trips, information con- 
cerning the places they visit, to aid us 
next year in preparing our “Where to 
Go” euide? Facts thus gathered will 
form the best possible basis for a com- 
plete and trustworthy guide a year. hence. 
A service of great value to tourists in 
foreign lands is performed by the mem- 
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bers of an American society, who write 
to headquarters their experiences with 
steamships, railroads, hotels, ete; our 


readers ean, if they will, help one another 
by communicating to our “Confidential 
Guide” any needed hints, warnings or 
werds of commendation and direction. 


The Story of Harmony 


Did you guess how it was that Pauline 
ond Jimmy overeame their difficulties and 
brought harmony out of chaos, as told 
in the April puzzle story? Of course 
it was with a Pianola piano, made by 
the Aeolian Company of New York, as 
advertised in the same issue. The sue- 
cessful prize winners were Mrs Leonora 
Burr Hopkins of Ohio, five dollars in 
eash; Mabele B. Maybury of Michigan, 
three dollars’ worth of merchandise; 
Gertrude C. Taylor of Minnesota, two 
dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

Among the advertising pages of this 
issue will be found another puzzle story, 
“The Fussiness of James,” based on an 
advertisement appearing in this issue. 
The conditions governing this unique 
puzzle appear on the page with the story. 


Useful Books 


SELECTION AND PREPARATION OF 
FOOD, by Isabel Bevier, Ph M, and Anna 
R. Van Meter, A B_ A laboratory scheme 
for teaching the principles of cookery. 
Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston; 75 cents. 

THE ECONOMICS OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 
by Louise Creighton. A discussion of the 
cost of living in England. Longmans, 
treen & Co, London and New York. 

SANITATION IN DAILY LIFE, by Ellen 
H. Richards. A book of important facts 
for the householder. Whitcomb & Bar- 
rows, Boston; 60 cents. 

GALA-DAY LUNCHEONS, by Caroline 
Benedict Burrell. Suggestions for lun- 
cheons; menus and table decorations for 
special occasions. Especially prepared 
for the young housekeeper. Dodd, Mead 
& Co; $1.20. 

FOODS AND THEIR ADULTERATIONS 
by Harvey W. Wiley, M PDP, Ph D, the 
head of the bureau of chemistry of the 
department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, will be of great interest to the 
housekeeper, as well as the general pub- 
lic. Foods, their composition, nutritive 
value, manufacture and common adulter- 
ations, are clearly described. The text 
is not too technical to be easily under- 
stood by the average reader. The book 
is published by P. Blakiston’s Sons and 
Co, Philadelphia; price $4. 

THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL COOK 
BOOK by Fannie Merritt Farmer has 
been revised to include many new_reci- 
pes and ample _ illustrations. Little 
Brown & Co, Boston; price $2 

POLYTECHNIC COOKERY BOOK, by M. 
M. Mitchell, M A C. An English work, 
written by a teacher of cookery. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, New York; 75 cents. 
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Home Handicraft 


Nay eg Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out Patterns, may be obtained from the 


Handicraft 


partment. Money orders should be made out to the Phelps Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 


Text by Alice Wilson, Designs by Winifred Wilson 


Sheet Metal Work---Lesson II 
O SOLVE the problems of bowl 


making and riveting, we must add 
to our equipment for metal work the 
following tools: A pair of mechanie’s di- 
viders, a pair of nippers, some brass or 
copper rivets, three hard wood blocks, a 
soft wood block, a horn hammer. A sub- 
stitute for the dividers is a paper strip 
with a pin inserted through a hole in one 
end as a pivot and the metal scratcher 
with which to inseribe the circle inserted 
through a hole in the other end. A 
wooden mallet with a sharply rounded 
head or a ball-peen hammer may take the 
place of the horn hammer. 
Files may also satisfactorily 
be made to do the work of the 
nippers. 
There should be, too, some 
kind of stove or burner for 
annealing the metal. If there 
is a gas range in the house, the 
metal may be annealed over one 
of its burners or in the broiler. 
If there is illuminating gas, a 
Bunsen burner attached to a jet 


Lacking gas, there is the gasolene gen- 
erator, made especially for metal work- 
ers, Which, with foot bellows, costs in the 
neighborhood of fourteen dollars, or a 
plumber’s toreh, which is generally avail- 
able for about a dollar and a half. 

To economize the heat and to avoid ac- 
cident while using the flame, a small ree- 
tangular stove box should have one of its 
longer sides removed, and the remaining 
five sides lined with asbestos sheeting. 
Set the box thus lined upon a shelf or 
other firm foundation, with its open side 
outward, and place a few blocks of char- 
eoal or fire brick upon the floor of the 
box. This bed of chareoal or brick is to 

hold the metal while it is being 
annealed, and contributes 
greatly to the process by the 
heat it generates and by allow- 
ing the flame to play upon all 
sides of the metal at once. 
Before beginning the tray 
(Pattern No 208), which shall 
be our first attempt, shape one 
end of a hard wood block sim- 
ilar to Figure 1. A set of 
carving tools will come in 


by a piece of rubber tubing and PeucraNe2i2. Fiaiched handy here, but a sharp knife, 
gooseneck will do the work. conce. Design 25cents though slower, will do the work 


as well. Sandpaper wrapped 
around a small wood block 
should be used to grind down 
the flat surface and a_ short 
section of wood pole, also 
wrapped with sandpaper, to 
reduce the curved portion. Use 
first coarse, then finer sand- 
papers, until the depression is 
from a quarter to a half-ineh 
deep and perfectly smooth. 
To make a small tray, set the 
dividers at four inches, and 
serateh, lightly, a cirele upon a 
piece of twenty-gauge soft roll- 
er copper. This circle repre- 
sents the outer edge of the tray. 
Reset the dividers at two inches 
and ahalf and scratch a cirele , 
within the first. The seeond 
circle ineloses that part of the 
tray which is to be sunken. Cut 
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Pattern No 213. Stamped sconce. 
Design 25 cents 
iu 
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Patterns No 209, 210 and 211. Etched, stamped and riveted bowls. Designs 15 cents each 


with the metal shears or saw, 
just outside the larger cirele, 
and file and smooth the edge 
with emery eloth. Fix the 
wood block firmly in the vise 
and place the copper disk 
upon it with its seratehed cir- 
eles uppermost. Grasp the 
copper in the left hand, and 
holding it so that the second 
seratched line is_ directly 
above the edge of the curved 
part of the block, begin to 
sink the center of the tray 
with the horn hammer. Keep 
turning the copper as the 
hammer advances around the 
cirele, spacing the blows as 
evenly as possible. Strike with 
uniform blows, remembering that a heavy 
blow is the result of holding the hammer 
handle near the end and a light one of 
holding it near the head. 

The tray will come from this hammer- 
ing with a more or less erimpled rim. 
Place the rim upon the flat part of the 
wood block, crowding the angle of the 
tray well against the edge of the block 
and hammer with the flat head of the 
mallet. Turn the tray upside down and 
hammer the rim on its underside. If it 
still refuses to straighten, the metal has 
‘grown too stiff in the hammering and 
needs annealing. Place the copper upon 
the chareoal, bring it to a rosy red in the 
flame, and then, seizing it with a pair of 
pliers, plunge it into cold water. Taken 
from the water and wiped dry, the cop- 
per will be found so pliable that the rim 
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may be easily straightened. 
If the center is not deep 
enough or is not sunken even- 
ly, return the tray to the wood 
block and hammer until these 
faults are remedied. To in- 
sure a flat bottom to the tray, 
stand it upon the flat block 
and tap it in the center with 
the mallet. If necessary, re- 
peat the annealing process, 
as continued hammering may 
erack the metal. 

Perfectly shaped, cleaned 
and colored, the tray may now 
be considered finished, but the 
rim offers such opportunity 


| for ornament that few will 


be willing to neglect it. To 
draw a design for the rim of a tray, turn 
the tray upside down upon a sheet of 
plain paper and mark around it with 
a lead pencil. Lift the tray and inseribe 
a parallel line the distance of the width 
of the rim from the first line. Cut out 
the pattern upon the outer line and fold 
from the center into equal parts. Draw 
a simple motif upon one of the folds or 
upon one of the sections -between the 
folds and then transfer it to the whole 
border by slipping carbon paper be- 
tween the folds and tracing with a sty- 
lus. Smooth out the folded pattern and 
lay it upon the rim of the tray, securing 
it with a few drops of paste. Slip ear- 
bon paper between the metal and the 
pattern, trace and serateh. The orna- 
ment may now be etched, stamped, 
pierced or riveted. 

Often a stamped design is worked out 
upon the plain metal disk before the 
tray is sunken. The subsequent hammer- 
ing will obliterate parts of the design, 
but the worn appearance gives an im- 
pression of age and is quite interesting. 
If it is desired to have the stamping un- 
marred, it must be done upon the com- 
pleted tray and any warping of the rim 
corrected with the mallet. In ease of a 
riveted ornament, draw a design suitable 
for piereing and transfer it to a piece of 
copper or brass a gauge or two thinner 
than that used for the tray. Trim the 
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outside edge, pierce the bor- 


- der -and eut out the center 
according to directions al- 
ready given. At regular in- 
tervals in the outer and in- 
ner edges of the border drill 
or puneh holes for the rivets. 
If a puneh is used there will 
be rough upstanding edges 
eaused by forcing the metal. 
File these off. Make the. 
holes just large enough to 
receive the rivets. Place the 
pierced border upon the rim 
of the tray and serateh points 
for rivet holes corresponding 
to those in the brass. Drill 


holes at these points. Fit 


aly 


Figure 2 Figure 3 
Wood blocks 


the border upon the rim of the tray with 
its holes opposite those in the copper. 
Push rivets through these holes from 
the top side. If the rivets extend more 
* than a sixteenth of an inch file or snip 
them off. Now invert the tray and, rest- 
ing the rim upon the metal plate tap 
each rivet smartly with the - hammer. 
This will spread the end of the rivet 
over the edges of the hole and clinch the 
copper and brass together. Either brass 
or copper rivets with flat or rounded 
heads may be used. In choosing, the 
effect of the contrast between the two 
kinds of metal and the ornamental value 
of the rounded heads should be econsid- 
ered. 

After clinching all the rivets, file the 
double edge of the tray, turning it a lit- 
tle from the top. Scour the front and 
back with emery cloth, polish with pol- 
ishing paper, and the tray is ready to 


Pattern No 208. A tray andits making. Design 15 cents 


fill its purpose as a holder for pins, 
ashes or whatever intended. 
Preparatory to beating up a bowl, let 
us now shape two hard wood blocks like 
Figure 2 and Figure 3, and make a cir- 


cular depression in the end of a soft . 


wood block. The experience gained in 
shaping the block for sinking the tray 
will tell us how to work the hard wood, 
but the soft wood is a new problem. Fix 
the soft wood block in the vise with the 
grain end up and describe upon it a 
three-inch cirele with a lead _ pencil. 
Hammer the wood within this circle with 
the ball end of the hammer until it is 
depressed in a shallow cup with grad- 
ually sloping sides. 

Deseribe an eight-inch circle upon 
twenty-gauge copper, and six, four, three 
and two-inch cireles within the eight* 
inch ecirele. The large cirele represents 
the edges of the bowl, the smaller circles 
are for guides in the first hammering. 
If a stamped ornament is to be used 
upon the outside of the bowl, eut out the 
metal disk and stamp the design upon 
the unseratched side. Not much of this 
design will show if the bowl is to be 
hammered very deep, but a hint here and 
there will survive the beating-up process 
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and be, from its very unexpeetedness, 
rather pleasing. Greater distinctiveness 
of design can be secured by etching upon 
the finished bowl. 

Cut or saw out the eight-inch disk and 
smooth the edge. Fix the soft wood block 
upright in the vise and, holding the disk 
over the depression, begin to hammer it in 
circles from the center outward, using 
either the horn hammer or ball end of 
the mallet. The metal will crimp and 
stiffen and have to be annealed and 
straightened and then returned to the 
block and hammered again. Keep tilting 
and turning the metal as it is being ham- 
mered until it has grown into a shallow 
cup. (Figure 5.) Now replace the soft 
block with the hard block. (Figure 2.) 
Tilt the cup in the curve of this block 
and continue hammering and annealing 
until the eup has become a deep, symmet- 
rical bowl. (Figure 6.) Next replace 
the hard block (Figure 2) with the one 
shaped like Figure 3, invert the bowl 
upon it and tap the bottom until it is 
flat and will, when placed upon a flat 
surface, stand level. (Figure 7.) 


If the bowl is a plain one a design 
may now be etched upon it, or a little 
variety given its edge by filing or by a 


riveted band. (Patterns No 209, 210 
and 211.) Be careful not to overdo 
the matter of ornament, as the effect of 
too much decoration is to cheapen the 
work. The coloring is a matter of taste, 
although in a “modern antique,” like 
a stamped bowl, the deception is in- 
ereased by the use of the greening solu- 
tion. 

A simple sconee, which will give us 
further exercise in riveting and rais- 
ing, is made of twenty-gauge copper cut 
in four parts, as shown in the diagram. 
(Figure 8). Before cutting out the back, 
tack or serew the rectangular piece of 
metal to the flat wood block, trace a 
simple bi-symmetrical design upon it and 
stamp the background. The effect will 
be stronger if that part of the sconce 
which will be back of the candle and a 
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Figure 8. Diagram for sconce 


narrow outside border are left unstamped. 
Etching may be used instead of stamping, 
but the latter produces a low relief, which 
is especially effective upon a wall orna- 
ment. As the purpose of the back of the 
sconce is to reflect light, a pierced design 
is inconsistent. Having completed the 
ornament, cut out the back, eup, holder 
and shelf and file and smooth their edges. 
Drill rivet holes at all points marked x 
and a large hole in the back by which 
to suspend the seonce upon the wall. 

Bend the shelf to a right angle on the 
line a—b, according to directions for 
bending the book rack given in Lesson 
I in the May issue of this magazine, and 
beat up the disk into ashallow cup. Close 
the four arms of the holder by bending 
them toward the center. A pair of flat 
pliers will be of great assistance in this 
process and, if the top of the holder is to 
be rolled, a pair of round pliers is also 
needed. Rivet the shelf to the back, al- 
lowing the round heads of the rivets to 
appear upon the right side. Scour, clean 
and eolor, and the sconce is finished. 
(Pattern No 212.) 

In solving these simple problems we 
have learned new possibilities of metal 
work, and with our inereased skill in the 
use of tools we may develop many artistic 
and original designs. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 

ractical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 

mse furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


prawings by Blanche Letcher 


No 307 GH. Greek gown of minuet green 
mousseline silk. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 
In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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Nos 302 GH and 303 GH. Shirt- Nos 304 GH and 305GH._ Shirtwaist 
waist of white lawn and skirt of stri: costume of ecru linen. Patterns 10 
mohair. Patterns 10 cents each. cents each. See Page 659. In ordering, 


Page 659. In ordering, be sure to state be sure to state size wanted 
size want 
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Nos 298 GH and 299 GH. One-piece kimono 
of striped silk and circular skirt of challis. Patterno 
10 cents cach. See page 659. In ordering, be sure 
to state size want 


No 297 GH. Kitchen apron of figured percale. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 659. In ordering, be 
sure to state size 
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No 296 GH. Costume of biscuit-colored 
linen trimmed with bands of dark brown linen. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 659. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 


Nos 300 GH and 301 GH. One-piece corset 
cover of embroidered flouncing and five-gored 
i wit Patterns 10 cents 
See Page 659. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 
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No 295 GH. Child’s dress of white la 
trimmed with insertion of swiss. Pattern | 
cents. Sce page 659. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wan 


No 306 GH. Girl's dress of figured percale 


trimmed with white pique. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 659. In ordering, be sure to state size 
want 
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Gown of pastel blue mirage silk, embroidered in 
shades of blue and stitched in black. Cravat and 
pipings of black satin 


Patterns CANNOT be supplied from designs on this and the two succeeding pages 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


Gown of white batiste with Clun: 
insertions. Pale blue empire 
with touch of blue on sleeves and 
at neck 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson _ ; 


Fancy waist to wear with tailored blue 
ae Waist of lighter blue silk, 
in soutache to match skirt 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Morning gown of striped voile in brown 
and white. Buttons covered with brown 
silk. Soutache braiding in brown 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping 
Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
(Refer to drawings on Pages 651-655.] 


One-piece corset cover of flouncing. 
Nine sizes, from 32 to 48 inches bust 
measure. To copy the garment for the 
average person it requires 2 yards of 
flounecing 17 inches wide. No 300 GH. 

Five-gored petticoat with gathers or 
box-plait at the back. Eight sizes, from 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. To copy 
the garment for the average person it 
requires 744 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 534 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. No 301 GH. 

One-piece kimono with flowing or 
bishop sleeves. Seven sizes, from 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. To copy this 
garment for the average person it Te- 
quires 314 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 234 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. No 298 GH. 

One-piece circular skirt, either short 
or sweep length. Six sizes, from 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. To copy the 
garment for the average person it requires 
11 yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
634 yards of material 36 inches wide. 
No 299 GH. 

Kitehen apron. Four sizes, 32, 36, 
40 and 44 inches bust measure. To copy 
the garment for the average person it 
requires 5 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 334 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. No 297 GH. 

Princesse butterfly dress with body 
and sleeves in one, and four-gored skirt 
joined to the body at the waist line. 
Five sizes, from 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. To copy the garment for the 
average person it requires 12 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 744 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. No 296 GH. 

Tucked dress. Four sizes, for chil- 
dren from 6 months to 5 years of age. 
To copy the garment for a child 3 years 
of age it requires 334 yards of ma- 
terial 24 inches wide, or 2 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. No 295 GH. 

Negligee shirtwaist with long or three- 
quarter length sleeves. Nine sizes, from 
32 to 48 inches bust measure. To copy 
the garment for the average person it 
requires 4144 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 254 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. No 302 GH. 

Seven-gored skirt in round or instep 
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length. Seven sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. To copy the garment for 
the average person it requires 91% yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 5 yards 
of material 44 inches wide. No 303 GH. 

Tucked shirtwaist with long or three- 
quarter sleeves. Seven sizes, from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. To copy the 
garment for the average person it re- 
quires 434 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 2% yards of material 36 inches 
wide. No 304 GH. 

Six-gored skirt with box-plaits front 
and back in round length. Six sizes, from 
22 to 32 inches waist measure. To copy 
this garment for the average person it 
requires 814 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 5% yards of material 36 inches 
wide. No 305 GH. 

Grecian dress, closing at the back with 
round or long length. Five sizes, from 
32 to 40 inches bust measure. To copy 
the garment for the average person it 
requires 141% yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 10% yards of material 36 inches 
wide. No 307 GH. 

Low-necked dress that closes at the 
back. Seven sizes, from 6 to 12 years of 
age. To make this garment for a girl 
8 years of age it requires 542 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 3 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. No 306 GH. 

Apropos the June Styles 

Every woman is looking forward now 
to making tub dresses that will stand 
frequent visits to the laundry. When 
selecting designs for such frocks the first 
question to be taken into consideration is 
whether they can be satisfactorily laun- 
dered. When wearing such garments, 
one’s good appearance depends more 
upon the freshness of the gown than 
upon expensive material or elaborate 
trimming. In fact, the latter is no 
longer seen on wash dresses worn by 
smartly gowned women. 

Two pretty costumes which ean be 
satisfactorily copied in tub materials are 
shown in designs in Nos 302 GH and 
303 GH, also in Nos 304 GH and 305 
GH. These suits are suitable for wear 
during the day in the city, in the moun- 
tains, by the sea, or for traveling. An- 
other pretty costume is that shown in 
design No 296 GH. This is a little more 
dressy than the others, and may be copied 
in pongee or a striped or checked silk. 

This season there is a decided prefer- 
ence for piqué over linen. As every one 
knows, linen is warm and has a tendency 
to rumple, which has always been the 
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greatest objection to it, although there 
has never been any other fabrie quite 
so smart or suitable for these suits. But 
the new piqués are said to be less liable 
to muss and are considerably cooler, 
which fact will be quite sufficient to in- 
duce many to favor their choice. Bands 
of contrasting color trim the skirts of 
many suits, and the collar and cuffs 
carry out the color idea. 

Tub suits of the three-piece order are 
decidedly smart. They consist of a skirt, 
jacket and jumper or overblouse, and 
with them are worn slips or guimpes of 
mull, nainsook, lawn or wash silk. These 
guimpes are trimmed with insets of laee, 
edging and embroidery, and fasten in the 
back, many of them showing the fashion- 
able high collar ending in points back 
of the ears. Linens have always been 
the favored material for coat suits, but 
this year they will have a strong rival in 
the new piqués. 

It is the little accessories of woman’s 
dress that show at once her taste and in- 
dividuality, and nowhere is this so evi- 
dent as in her choice of belts and neck- 
wear. And never before were these lit- 
tle adjuncts so varied and so charming. 
One may be as exelusive in this respect 
as one wishes. All sorts of shapes, from 
the narrow, straight-around belt to the 
fancy, irregular outlines are seen, and the 
buckles and clasps are in many instances 
works of art. Suede and glacé kid, as 
well as elastic and silk, are shown in 
eolors to mateh the costume, and there 
are exquisite linen ones that have the 
advantage of laundering, embroidered in 
a self or a contrasting hue. The heavy 
silk ribbons play an important part in 
fashioning these little articles, and one 
of the novelties is a dark-blue grosgrain 
with cireular disks in Oriental colorings, 
which harmonize charmingly with the dark 
background. A speeial advantage of this 
style of belt is that it ean be reversed, 
the color scheme being slightly different 
on the other side. 

Countless, indeed, are the styles in col- 
lars, stoeks, eravats, etc, this season, and 
it is almost impossible to choose, so be- 
wildering is the display. The high, 
boned lace collar, styled the Gibson, 
seems to grow in favor, and for the girl 
with a long, slender neck, nothing could 
be more attractive. The jaunty cravats 
of lace or linen worn with the embroid- 
ered linen collars are the smartest things 
yet displayed and have a “chieness” quite 
their own, while the dainty lace and em- 
broidered mull jabots are fast winning a 
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place for themselves. The jabot and 
eravat are as a rule worn together, this 
being especially the ease when net is 
used; they are edged with lace and in- 
sertion and again are entirely without 
garniture when made of filmy plaited 
nets. The striped linen collars have a 
certain vogue and are simply fastened 
in the front with a fancy brooch or baby 
pins. 

The fascinating Grecian and Empire 
models, one of which is shown in design 
No 307 GH, bid fair to become popular, 
and it is quite probable that next autumn 
and winter will see this style at its hight, 
both for evening and street wear. There- 
fore it behooves women who wish to 
keep a little in advance of the popular 
style to plan to have at least one dress 
made after this model. Modistes have 
long been trying to adapt these pictur- 
esque gowns to the figure and needs of 
the average American woman. Now all 
exaggerated fullness has been taken away 
from the waist line and over the hips, 
by sloping the lines gracefully from the 
top of the skirt to the hem. This being 
accomplished, the style is becoming to 
both stout and slender 

The gown illustrated is suitable for 
any dressy oceasion, and may be made 
from chiffon, broadcloth, or, if intended 
for evening wear during the summer, 
silk mall or voile will make up effectively. 
The yoke will be pretty made of ehiffon 
in place of lace. It should be gathered 
quite full, and for those who prefer it, 
the collar can be omiited and the edge 
finished with lace or a cord. The under- 
sleeves may be short instead of full 
length. 


1s To BuamMe? Some of our 
readers have experienced difficulty in se- 
curing patterns in connection with the 
Goop Hovusexeerrna service. Why? 
For a few days in one month a record was 
kept, with the following result: Hun- 
dreds of sales were completely successful, 
without mistake or hitch; six errors were 
made by employees of the magazine; 
twenty-five errors (fourteen of them being 
delay) were made by the pattern mannu- 
facturers, and 135 by persons ordering 
patterns. Of these persons, 109 failed to 
state size of pattern wanted, five sent no 
cash, one sent not eash enough, five sent 
no address, and fifteen complained too 
soon. Efforts are being redoubled to have 
the service perfect; will patrons co-oper- 
ate by avoiding blunders? 
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department gives to the public, regularly, results of the great work for spiritual and 
physical health conducted at Emmanuel church, i Newbury street, Boston. This magazine 
e medium chosen rs this purpose by the Reverend Doctors Worcester and McComb. 


An outgrowth of Emmanuel work 


is that recently, established in Chicago by 
expres- 


boy Samuel Fallows. The choicest fruits of Bishop Fallows’ work, also, will find 


pages 


Wanted---A Club for the Lonely 


By Rev Samuel McComb, D D 


Associate Director of the Emmanuel! Movement 


» NE of the great discov- 
eries of modern philos- 
ophy is that man is by 
nature a_ social being. 
This means that apart 
from social relationships 
man would become a mere 
abstraction; he would not be the being 
that we now know as man. Hence the 
curse of loneliness. 

Especially does this curse fall upon 
the inhabitants of large cities. It has 
become proverbial that nowhere does one 
feel his loneliness so much as in a crowd. 
It is not that the crowd which jostles 
you in the street is inhuman or unsym- 
pathetic; it is merely that they do not 
know you; they do not know your face 
nor your name. Should you stop one 
of these passers-by, he would at once 
suspect that you were about to suggest 
a loan or to try upon him the confidence 
trick. No wonder his manner is reserved 
and you pass on your way with a deep- 
ened sense of loneliness and melancholy. 

Everywhere throughout this country 
there must be thousands of persons who 
crave for the touch of human sympathy, 
for the mere sense of companionship, and 
crave in vain. Many of these persons 
are among the salt of the earth. They 
fear nothing but their loneliness. Show 
them an approving and fraternal heart, 
and they will rise up with energy to face 
and overcome the greatest difficulties. 
They will pursue the path of duty though 
it should, as Luther said, “be crowded 


with devils.” In this they but show the 
genuineness of their humanity. 

This misery in some instances takes 
the form of a distinct nervous disorder 
known to abnormal psychology as “mono- 
phobia,” or the fear of being alone. A 
great many of those who apply to the 
Emmanuel clinie for help are suffering 
simply from morbidity and nervous de- 
pression caused by a sense of loneliness. 
Some are solitary because the friends of 
their youth have long since passed away; 
others because they are surrounded by 
uncongenial persons; others, again, be- 
eause they have become too introspective, 
too self-centered, and have never taken 
the trouble to cultivate the art of pleas- 
ing. The great world passes by all such 
with indifference. Hence, one of the 
methods employed in the Emmanuel clinie 
is to bring such people into association 
with others, whether by attending a pub- 
lie meeting, or by correspondence through 
the mail, or in whatever way may sug- 
gest itself. 

But the resources at the disposal of 
a small local effort are of course very 
limited. A great need is for a com- 
bined national effort, an effort which 
will ignore race and creed and color, 
which will bring a step nearer the real- 
ization of that fraternity after which 
the human heart is ever yearning, which 
it has sought to attain by many fantas- 
tic, crude and sometimes terrible agencies. 
The more one considers the matter, the 
more is one convinced that the idea of 
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such a club, though simple, is rich and 
fruitful in possibilities. It will stand 
as a protest against the intolerable self- 
ishness of undiluted egotism. It will 
realize in part the ideal of socialism with- 
out eommitting anyone to any given 
doetrine of political economy. It will 
subserve the interests of the Christian re- 
ligion, and, indeed, the interests of all 
religion, which, though taking its rise in 
the individual heart and conscience, never 
eomes to adequate expression until it has 
penetrated soeiety as the leaven pene- 
trates the mass in which it is, hidden. 

There are many who feel themselves 
alone, and they searece ean tell the rea- 
son why. But the outsider knows. Some 
little awkwardness of manner, something 
in our speech or looks, aets as a veil be- 
tween us and those around us; or per- 
haps we are very poor, and the poor man 
is too often the neglected man. 

Now it is proposed to form a club for 
these lonely ones which will act as a 
means by which they may eseape from 
the narrowness and hopelessness of their 
surroundings into a larger world. The 
only qualification for admission to this 
club is loneliness and a desire, as Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne expressed it, “to open 
up converse with our fellow-men.” All 
are weleome—the spinster and the bach- 
elor, husband and wife, young men and 
maidens, This elub will be especially 


useful to many women. Thousands of 
women whose life is a monotonous round 
of petty toil from morning to night, or 
who must diseharge small domestic duties 
in cireumstances of depression where 
much social life is impossible, will be 
able in sueh a club to find uplift, inspi- 
ration and encouragement. 

Then again, there are many of both 
sexes who need advice and the sense that 
they are really not alone, but surrounded 
by myriads of invisible friends. The 
great danger which besets the lonely per- 
son is that of becoming a soured and em- 
bittered misanthrope. Such a danger 
would be met and overcome by the pro- 
posed association. 

Even those who profess to enjoy their 
loneliness, who try to ignore the exis- 
tence of others and act upon the principle 
of “every man for himself and himself 
alone,” even these must not be excluded. 
For they are losing one of the noblest 
joys of life. They are shutting them- 
selves out from knowing and loving the 
men and women around them eonnected 
= by the sacred tie of brother- 


If the management of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING can realize their great idea, they 
will perform a distinct social service, for 
they will make a sensible addition to the 
happiness and therefore to the health 
of humanity. 


A Happiness and Health League 


O INCLUDE, among its activities, 

a club for the lonely, in accordance 

with the need here set forth by Doe- 
tor MeComb. Why not? In our call last 
month for the names of those interested in 
the proposed formation of a Happiness 
and Health club, we devoted a paragraph 
to the needs of the lonely. After reading 
Doctor MeComb’s plea, our friends, 
whether in happy homes or isolated in 
the country or in the crowds of a great 
eity, will recognize the waiting demand 
for the means of cordial human associa- 
tion for thousands of persons. Are not 
our hearts big enough and strong enough, 
from happy home life, to afford some 
warmth and cheer to those who are with- 
out these blessings? In other words, 
will not our “home people” join in a 


reasonable service, along lines which may 
be suggested by Doctor MeComb and 
others, for the lonely? Let’s have opin- 
ions. 

But this is only one elub or depart- 
ment of a possible Happiness and Health 
League. Such an organization, as indi- 
eated last month, might be made a na- 
tional clearing-house of the problems of 
mental hygiene, good cheer and the con- 
duct of the home on a high plane. 

There is a rapidly growing number of 
those interested in the problems of 
health, physical, mental and spiritual. A 
League will bring them in touch with the 
Emmanuel movement, of which this mag- 
azine is the national exponent, and it may 
be made the means of gathering a great 
deal of valuable experience. 
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We have just received a letter from a 
wife and mother who calls for what she 
terms a “court of appeal,” “a place where 
problems vital for a woman’s conjugal 
happiness could be seriously and sensibly 
debated,” where the ethics of married 
life could be treated in print. 

An organization to promote the ex- 
tension of the Emmanuel movement on a 
careful, rational plan would gratify many 
from whom we have heard. To achieve 
its largest purpose, such a plan should 
provide, not only literature and speakers, 
but aid in the establishment of new cen- 
ters of the work. 

Who among our readers would welcome 
such a service? 

This (June) issue goes to press before 
we can secure anything like a general 


expression in response to our call of 
last month. Will not our friends write 
us their candid opinions and sugges- 
tions concerning any or all the sug- 
gested phases of a Happiness and Health 
League? 

To repeat our May invitation: “Who 
is, in a general way, in favor of a Hap- 
piness and Health League? Those from 
whom we hear will not be counted as 
members, nor held in any way account- 
able, until, in further steps toward organ- 
ization, they definitely announce their 
desire to come in; this call for volunteers 
is made to test the sentiment of our read- 
ers.” 

All interested please address Happi- 
ness and Health, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


A Mental Vacation 


By A. K. F. 


N ACQUAINTANCE of mine, mar- 
ried eight years, the mother of 
three children, who has always en- 

joyed her home, now finds the duties and 
eares of the household wearing on her. 
The children irritate; when the telephone 
rings she feels as if she should “fly into 
ten thousand pieces.” She loses her tem- 
per with a husband who is as “good as 
gold.” She craves a vacation from every- 
thing for a while. Her husband wants 
her to go away by herself for a week or 
two. 

This woman is, fortunately, just at 
the crossroads. Impatience and irrita- 
tion cheat her and all those around her 
of the comfort and happiness that belong 
to every-day living. But she need not 
travel in their company one day longer; 
she has within herself the power to meet 
what comes as an inevitable part of ex- 
perience, the power to choose the course 
which has harmony and peace as its 
goal, 

In the first place, she should take two 
weeks and use the time to get a 
firm grip on herself. She should make 
the days as different as possible from 
what they are at home; read, see people, 
enjoy herself, “invite her soul,” but al- 
ways in the background of her mind have 
the thought that she is doing these things 


as a preparaticn for more useful service 
to the husband and children. That serv- 
ice is both a privilege and a glory, and 
she wants to put herself and keep herself 
in the condition to make it so. For 
the physical tension, some relaxing exer- 
cise is needed. Just before retiring, sit 
on the edge of the bed, close the eyes and 
let the head drop slowly forward of its 
own weight, raise the head very gradu- 
ally and let it drop back, then to the 
right side, then to the left. When in 
bed stretch, to the tips of the toes and 
fingers. Then drop all the tension and 
become as limp as possible. Feel that 
the bed is holding you. Raise one «rm 
slowly a few inches with the effort in the 
shoulder joint, then let it drop as if it 
were a piece of wood. Repeat this half 
a dozen times, then do the same with 
the other arm. Next draw up one knee 
very gradually and deliberately, then let 
it slide down with all the effort gone out 
of it. Repeat six times, then do the same 
exercise with the other knee. These are 
enough to begin with. Keep the eyes 
closed and the mind as nearly blank as 
possible while taking these exercises. 
When back in the home routine once 
more, such a person must take a “mental 
vacation” each day. Have one hour, 
morning or afternoon, which is one’s 
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own, and let nothing interfere with it. 
Arrange to have someone else look after 
the children then, and do not allow any- 
thing to interrupt “mother’s hour.” Dur- 
ing that sixty minutes read, rest if tired, 
go for a walk, do whatever tempts; but, 
above all, forget home, children and 
all cares completely until the hour is up. 
This is not time wasted. Twice as much 
ean be done for the family if this daily 
mental vacation is taken, religiously, and 
a serene and cheerful and loving spirit 
is maintained in the home, which means 
more than any gifts one can give the 


children, 
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A good course of preliminary reading 
in “mental hygiene” for the benefit of 
those who are working their way upward 
from nervous conditions is as follows: 
“How to Get Well in Harness,” in the 
December number of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, 1907; The Efficient Life, a book by 
Dr Luther Halsey Gulick, a portion of 
which is reprinted from this magazine; 
the Happiness and Health articles in 
the back numbers of Goop HovuseKEEP- 
ING, several of them reprinted in a pam- 
phlet, to be had for five cents; and the 
Questions and Answers printed in this 
department in March and April. 


Little Songs of Summer 


Bon Voyage 
By Olive Green 


Three thousand miles of water deep! 
May heavenly grace you safely keep, 
And when you reach the other side 
May good health still with you abide! 


Three thousand miles of sights to see! 
May all with pleasure freighted be; 
Each one remind you of a friend 
Who daily messages would send! 


Three thousand miles of ocean blue! 
Still more good wishes come with you! 
May all your sky be bright and clear 
Till your home shore again you near! 


My Photographs 
By Phila Butler Bowman 


Here, with my friends, I sit. They smile 
on me 
And beckon me into a loving past. 
Faithful and gentle, mine, the true, true 
friends 


Whose love shall last. 


What matter that the hand of death hath 
writ 
“The end” upon the page that we have 
read? 
Love hath inscribed in deeper characters 
“Thine are not dead.” 


Eyes oe shone to mine with tender 
light 
Lips that have laughed or trembled at 
my need, 


Sleeping ye may be. Death? Love knows 
it not. 


Ye live indeed. 


Outside my window wake the daffodils; 
Afar, I hear a joyous bluebird sing. 

Ah! God hath other purposes than joy, 
Who gives us spring. 


A Wish 
By Fannie S. Davis 
I wish I was a bluebird, 
Then I would fly and fly, 


And sing because I wanted to, 
And look just like the sky. 


Oh blue, blue sky above me, 
And green, green earth below, 
And half way up the apple trees, 
All soft with pinky snow! 


I wish I was a bluebird, 
I’m longing so to fly. 
I'll climb up in the apple tree, 
And flap my arms, and try! 


A Sabbath Sunset 
By Florence Howard 


The sun’s last rays are slowly sinking 
Behind the western hill; 

And one bright star is shyly winking— 
Then comes the evening chill. 


The birds their last good-night are sing- 
ing, 
And are ready for their sleep; 
When, faintly in the distance ringing, 
There sounds a church bell deep. 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary Editor 


The American Food Supply 
III---All About Butter 


By L. E. Carter 
Dairy Department, lowa State College 


OW many housewives, 
or their husbands 
either, really know good 
butter? Good butter 
is discovered by its 
flavor, which is clean 
and fresh, by an aroma 

that is sweet, and by its appearance; it 
is firm to the toueh, smooth looking and 
of a uniform, light straw color. It should 
be salted neither too little nor too much; 
a bare trace of salt is enough. If a 
sample has a distinctly pleasant flavor, 
is colored nicely, is free from mottles and 
streaks, is not salvy and is in an attract- 
ive package, it is easily worth full mar- 
ket value. 

Shopping in the market stalls and 
grocery shops, one often finds taints like 
weeds, garlic, deeayed fish and tallow. 
The first two characteristics are probably 
due either to improper feedstuffs being 
given the cows, or to exposure of the but- 
ter in an insanitary atmosphere. A good 
dairyman is most careful to prevent con- 
tamination from these sources. Butter 
easily absorbs all kinds of odors and 
taints, and it is advisable, therefore, never 
to buy from a grocer or a dairyman who 


does not take every precaution with his 
produee. 
Why butter is yellow 

The question of color, which enters 
largely into the quality of the produet, 
is little understood by the general pub- 
lie. During the spring and early sum- 
mer, the seasons when the greatest amount 
of butter is made and placed upon the 
market, a yellow butter is produced nat- 
urally. During the winter and fall 
months the butter is a chalky white, ow- 
ing to the dry food of the cattle during 
the late period of lactation. People 
have learned to demand the summer-col- 
ored butter, and butter makers always 
eater to their trade. For instanee, South- 
ern people prefer a yellowish-red butter. 
On the other hand, many of the large 
hotels in the East demand strictly un- 
eolored butter fo: their rich and fash- 
ionable patrons. The general market 
wants a light golden yellow. Artificial 


eolors will continue to be employed in 
butter as long as any kind of coloring is 
allowed in any of our food products. 
They are used not so much for the pur- 
pose of deception as for the sake of 
uniformity. 
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A government decision has been ren- 
dered that will prohibit the use of aniline 
dyes, enforcible by criminal prosecutions. 
The reason for this is based upon the fact 
that a deadly poison, arsenic, is used in 
the manufacture of most of the aniline 
dyes. The commission decided that no ani- 
line colors would be permitted except seven 
in a published list. None of the yellows 
in this list are soluble in oil, and there- 
fore cannot be used in butter. So the 
use of coal tar colors is prohibited under 
the federal pure food law. There is at 
the disposal of manufacturers an abun- 
dant supply of vegetable colors. The test 
of exposing a suspected sample of but- 
ter to sunlight is indicative of the color- 
ing used. A vegetable color will quickly 
fade; aniline colors will not. General 
appearance also tells the story. Aniline 
gives the butter a reddish-yellow appear- 
ance, and a greenish-yellow shade is pro- 
duced by the vegetable coloring. 


How to buy butter 


The ideal way to purchase butter is to 
go to the creamery or private dairy and 
choose with the idea of immediate con- 
sumption in mind, getting the butter in 
prints or molds, A personal acquaintance 
is then made with the article purchased; 
it is only in this way that its flavor, tex- 
ture, amount of salt, and its general style 
and appearance can be determined. Bed- 
rock prices and the best quality can be 
obtained only in this manner. This prac- 
tice is followed by the largest hotels and 
most exclusive buyers; otherwise the well- 
known flavor of storage butter, which is 
usually butter made in the summer when 
there is a great excess, and which is 
of a notoriously bad quality, may be 
obtained. 

On the large markets, such as New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, as many as 
12,000 pounds of butter are received daily 
during the summer months. This sup- 
ply comes mostly from the West. When 
received by the commission men it is put 
into cellars to harden up, being cooled 
there by mechanical refrigeration. While 
in this cold storage the commission man 
dickers with the retail dealers and gro- 
cerymen for its sale. Quite a number of 
the large dealers take the butter out of 
the thirty and sixty-pound tubs in which 
it usually comes, give it a thorough work- 
ing, and put it in pound packages, plac- 
ing upon each carton their own name. 
The ethical principle here is dubious. 
This action leaves the consumer under the 
impression that he is getting strictly 
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fresh-made country butter. As a matter 
of fact, it is storage butter manufactured 
by an unknown person. Then again, the 
buyer has no way of knowing how long 
it has been in storage. 


The trade names 


The following is the order of quality 
of the different grades of creamery but- 
ter on the open market: “Extras,” 
“firsts,” “seconds,” “thirds,” “packing 
stock.” Then there are imitation cream- 
ery butter, factory butter and dairy but- 
ter. The first is made by dairymen and 
is collected in an unsalted and unfinished 
condition and reworked, salted and 
packed by the dealer or shipper; the sec- 
ond is made by small dairymen and of- 
fered for sale in its original packages; 
and the third is butter that is collected 
in rolls and lumps from small dairymen 
and reworked, repacked and sold by ship- 
pers. 

Farm-made butter is of inferior qual- 
ity, and each year witnesses a decrease 
from this source. Though the farm is 
a place of ideal conditions for the making 
of pure butter, the farmers, as a rule, 
are too careless to make a first-quality 
article. Proof of this is the discrimi- 
nation made by the market of between 
five and ten cents in the selling price of 
dairy butter and the best creamery out- 
put. There are a few farm dairies, how- 
ever, which produce a quality of butter 
that surpasses the best creamery article. 

Three-fourths of the creameries of the 
United States are in the following states: 
Wisconsin, New York, Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania. The re- 
maining one-fourth are scattered at ran- 
dom throughout almost all sections of 
the country except the Southern states, 
in which there are but few dairies and 
practically no creameries 


Renovated butter 


In addition to the enormous creamery 
and dairy industries, having an output of 
one billion five hundred thousand pounds 
yearly, there has been built up within the 
last two decades a gigantic competi- 
tion in the manufacture of two kinds of 
so-called butter, namely, renovated and 
oleomargarine. In April, 1907, there was 
a total of 5,342,707 pounds of colored 
and uncolored oleomargarine, a gain of 
over 2,000,000 pounds in one year. The 
supply of renovated butter during the 
same month was 2,250,000 pounds. 

“Process” or “renovated” butter is 
farm butter made over. When bought at 
the country stores, where it accumulates 
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in great quantities from the surround- 
ing farms, farm butter is as variable as 
the personalities of the people who make 
it, generally being of all kinds of colors, 
very salty, and often rancid to the smell. 
The process manufacturer purchases this 
product from the rural storekeepers, 
melts it to remove the casein and salt, and 
then forees air through the butter oils to 
remove taints and disagreeable odors. 
When it is thus clarified he mixes in with 
this refined oil some sour milk, which 
gives it a distinct flavor. The mixture 
of butter oil and sour milk is then cooled 
to a very low temperature. This causes 
the oil to congeal into granules having 
the appearance of normal butter. At 
this stage, the mixture of butter oil and 
sour milk is left overnight to “ripen,” 
and next morning it is worked and salted. 
When put on the market, renovated or 
process butter brings within two cents 
per pound of as much as the best cream- 
ery article. It looks, smells and tastes 
like genuine butter. The federal laws re- 
quire that butter thus refined shall be 
marked and sold as “renovated” or “proe- 
ess” butter. 


Oleomargarine 

Oleomargarine is made from animal 
fats other than butter fat, often colored 
artificially to produce a good imitation. 
Federal laws make the sale of the col- 
ored product as butter a fraud. When- 
ever it is used in public places as a sub- 
stitute for butter, a sign must be placed 
in a conspicuous position, stating that 
oleomargarine is served upon the table. 
Ten cents per pound must be paid by the 
manufacturer of colored oleomargarine, 
and one-fourth cent per pound upon the 
uneolored product. It is almost impos- 
sible to retail white oleomargarine, al- 
though in many cases capsules of color- 
ing matter are furnished free. Millions 
of pounds of uncolored oleomargarine are 
bought by retailers who color and sell 
it without paying the ten cents a pound 
government tax. This matter is receiving 
a great deal of attention from the internal 
revenue department of the United States 
government, and every day new cases are 
being diseovered and fined. 

The chief difference between butter 
and oleomargarine is that the fat of milk 
belongs to what is known as the volatile 
group of fats, and the fats and tallows 
from which oleomargarine is made belong 
to the non-volatile, of which stearin is a 
good example. The general operations 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine are 
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as follows: The fat is taken from cat- 
tle in the process of slaughtering, is 
washed thoroughly and eooled with ice. 
It is then eut fine and cooked until the 
fat is in a liquid eondition, when the 
fibrous parts separate and settle to the 
bottom of the ealdron. The elear fat is 
then pressed to extract the stearin, leav- 
ing a product commercially known as 
oleo oil. This is churned with butter, 
cream or milk, according to the grade 
desired, is colored and salted, resulting 
in oleomargarine. There are _ several 
grades of this product varying, in the 
place of butter, with milk and cottonseed 
oil as a substitute. Butterine is closely 
related to oleomargarine. In its mak- 
ing, leaf lard is used without extracting 
the stearin. Cottonseed oil or salad oil 
is used to color it. 

The housewife usually can detect oleo- 
margarine by heating to the boiling point 
over a flame a spoonful of the suspected 
article. If the fat melts clear and sput- 
ters, it is oleomargarine; if it froths and 
turns slightly brown, it is butter. The 
oleomargarine will give a tallowy, meaty 
odor; the other is distinctly a buttery 
aroma. The natural appearance of but- 
ter and oleomargarine are distinctive of 
their identities; the latter is dryer than 
butter and more brittle. 


Danger from preservatives 

The amount of curd in butter is not 
large, but it readily undergoes putrefac- 
tive changes and serves as the food for 
the small organisms which cause bad 
flavors. Many brands of preservatives 
are used, but none are recommended by 
chemists. Butter intended for home con- 
sumption does not need preservatives; 
the ordinary amount of salt is sufficient. 
Unsalted butter deteriorates more quickly 
than the salted article, and a_ small 
amount of the boron compound can be 
justifiably used. Sodium carbonate and 
formalin are also occasionally found. 
Both of these are very harmful to the 
human system. Model creameries evade 
the problem of preservatives by using an 
extra amount of salt and by educating 
their patrons to supply a better raw ma- 
terial. Where there are suitable cold- 
storage facilities there is absolutely no 
need of preservatives. They ean all be 
detected more or less readily by the 
“preservative flavor;” they are commonly 
found in aged butter. 

Dr H. W. Wiley, of the bureau of 
chemistry at Washington, has demon- 
strated that the normal man ean take 
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into his body one-half gram per day of 
boric acid for a limited period of time 
without impairing his health, a longer 
time creating slight disturbances of the 
digestion. Dr Wiley’s experiment with 
the twelve students was the most elabo- 
rate research ever performed and was con- 
ducted for fifty-five days. In 1899 the 
British. government appointed an expert 
committee to investigate the whole ques- 
tion of the use of preservatives. They 
sum up their conclusions as follows: 
“Even butter, of which the imports from 
all countries except Denmark frequently 
contain boracie acid, is not consumed in 
such quantities by individuals as to con- 
vey more than a very moderate daily 
amount of the drug into the system. The 
evidence satisfied us that the amount of 
preservative corresponding to 0.5 per 
cent of boracie acid is sufficient for the 
purpose of preserving butter.” A sim- 
ilar test with borax and boron was con- 
ducted in 1890 by a British commission, 
and the same conclusions were again 
reached. 

The case is entirely different, however, 
in the handling of milk and cream. 
Formalin, sodium carbonate and aleohol 
are found in dangerous quantities in this 
kind of produce. In the manufacture 
of butter only one person adds the pre- 
servative, and he is generally an expert 
who knows what he is doing. 
Bacteria in butter 

Ripened cream is necessarily rich in 
bacteria, and it follows that butter will 
also contain germ life in varying amounts. 
The principal bacteria in ripened cream 
are the lactic acid group. Freshly made 
butter will contain millions of bacteria 
per gram, but if cultures from the same 
butter are examined under a microscope 
from day to day the numbers are seen to 
diminish rapidly. European countries 
have been forced to make the requirement 
that all cream for butter making should 
be sterilized before it has ripened, which 
will absolutely kill every germ present. 
Since the lactic acid group are not dele- 
terious, the necessary inoculations of this 
group of bacteria for flavor-producing 
purposes will not be at all harmful to the 
public health. 


How butter is made 

The making of butter is a very interest- 
ing operation. The first step is to sep- 
arate the cream from the milk, which is 
performed by an apparatus known as a 
centrifugal separator. Immediately after 
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the cream comes from the separator it is 
cooled to a low temperature and held 
there uniformly for several hours. Mil- 
lions of bacteria are present in cream, 
and some of them are “good” and some 
of them are “bad” for butter-making 
purposes. The “good” kind, or lactic 
group, must be in the ascendancy in 
number. The development of this group 
gives the cream a sharp, sweetish taste, 
commonly known as “souring” or “ripen- 
ing.” This ripening usually takes place 
overnight, and the next morning the 
cream is ready to churn. In some large 
creameries the cream is pasteurized to 
prevent the growth of all save the lactic 
acid group, but the chilling accomplishes 
practically the same purpose, and is in 
common use. Chemical solutions which 
are merely pure cultures of lactic acid 
bacteria are added to the cream in order 
to help the growth of the “good” bac- 
teria. Then, by regulating the tempera- 
ture, other bacteria can be prevented from 
growing in any great numbers. 

Next comes the churning. According 
to the season and demand of the trade, 
coloring is added to the cream, then the 
churn is revolved for about twenty to 
thirty minutes, usually. The agitation of 
the cream causes the fat globules to eome 
together, separating them from the casein 
of the milk, and at the expiration of 
that time the original cream in the churn 
presents an appearance of golden wheat 
kernels in a sea of buttermilk. The but- 
termilk is drawn from the churn and the 
butter washed and salted, an ounce to the 
pound. The butter is then kneaded or 
worked to drive out the excess of moisture 
and to incorporate the salt. Packing 
in paraffined tubs or molding into pound 
eartons, as the ease may be, follows. 

Normal butter has the following analy- 
sis: Fat 82 per cent, water 14 per cent, 
salt 2 per cent, and 2 per cent of pro- 
teids, milk sugar and ash. 


Eprror’s Nore—Since this article was 
written the results of experiments have 
been published by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. Cream, being 
composed of a mass of tiny globules, to 
which bacteria adhere with surprising 
tenacity, tubercle bacilli were proven to 
be present in greater concentration in 
it than in milk. Guinea pigs inocu- 
lated with tubereulous butter died of 
tubereulosis, proving that tubercle ba- 
cilli can retain their virulence in ordinary 
salted butter four and one-half months 
or longer. 
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Living on a Little 


By Caroline French Benton 
Author of A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, Margaret’s Saturday Mornings, etc 


IX---Reducing Expenses 


“T never want to spend money as reck- 
lessly as when the spring vegetables first 
come into market,” said Mrs Thorne one 
morning as she hovered over new aspar- 
agus, tempting baskets of peas and po- 
tatoes half grown and delicious. “Every- 
thing looks so good and we are tired of 
winter things, and yet our accounts will 
run up at once if we buy any of them. 
Come right along, Dolly; if we stop 2 
moment, we are lost.” 

As they walked on they spoke of the 
luncheon parties they had planned to 
give. It happened that that very day the 
bank on the kitchen mantel had been 
emptied of its pennies and nickels for 
some staples, flour and coffee particu- 
larly, and this state of things made them 
sober as they looked forward. . 

“There’s nothing for it but to cut 
down,” Mary said. “Our dinner parties 
took all my small savings, which I keep 
for extras—the dollar or two a month 
put aside for entertaining, I mean; and 
with an empty staple bank, too, I dare 
not launch out.” 

“But there is that column ‘incidentals,’ ” 
Dolly demurred. “Why don’t we take 
out a nice little sum from that?” 

“We could; I often have done just that 
very thing; but there is summer coming 
on and, I hope, some sort of an outing for 
us all, and I feel we must be very careful 
how we draw out an unnecessary cent. 
No, there’s nothing for it but to retrench.” 

“That, I consider, is an absolute impos- 
sibility,” Dolly declared emphatically. 
“We are down to bed rock now; and we 
never waste a thing, not a crumb of 
bread or a bone or a potato paring! We 
ean’t manage on a cent less, I am certain.” 

“Oh, yes, we can. We can save here 
and there, I am positive. Indeed, if for 
no other reason than to prove my point, 
we will set about cutting down expenses 
this very day.” 

“As how, please tell me?” 

“Well, you see, we always do have cheap 
meats anyway, but we can find some 
things cheaper still, if we try. Then, we 
ean keep on eating old vegetables, which 
now the grocer wants to get rid of be- 


cause the new ones are in and we can 
get them at half what we paid for them 
in winter; true, they are not at their 
best, of course, but we will cook them so 
nobody will know that, not even you and 
I. Then, we will have very cheap des- 
serts; things made without butter and 
eggs, principally; though, as eggs are 
cheap now, I am not sure but we can use 
them, after all, at least once or twice. 
Oh, I have a lot of ideas!” 

When they came to the market Mrs 
Thorne said, in an aside, that this was the 
time to buy veal; it was just in season and 
the cheapest thing to be had, so she or- 
dered a veal heart. 

“Now, if we had been living in the 
country, we eould probably have had that 
for nothing,” she said as they went toward 
home. “Some people never seem to use 
the heart of any animal, nor the brains 
of a ealf, nor the meat of the head, and 
all of those things are eheap and deli- 
cious. Today we will have this heart, and 
later on I will get a head and show you 
how to use that.” 

When it came time for the preparation 
of dinner, they washed the heart and eut 
out the strings from the inside; then they 
made a nice bread-crumb stuffing, with 
an egg put in to bind it, filled the cavity 
and put the whole in the oven to bake for 
two hours, basting it frequently. When 
it was done they made a brown gravy 
from the juice in the pan, poured it over 
the meat on the platter and put parsley 
all around; it was appetizing and tender, 
and really a great success, especially as a 
dish of baked onions accompanied it, for 
they were just what agreed perfectly with 
the flavor of the meat. These onions had 
been simmered with a bit of soda and 
salt till they were tender; then they had 
been drained, covered with a white sauce 
and baked with erumbs on top; they were 
not strong, but delicate in taste. 

“Later on, after we have had beef and 
other things to eat, we will have the 
ealf’s head,” said Mrs Thorne the next 
day; “but while we have time you had 
better get out your book and write down 
how to deal with it. First, you have the 
buteher clean it well, take out all that 


should come out, and send you the brains 
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and the tongue. You begin with these 
because they are too delicate to leave un- 
cooked. The tongue will make a din- 
ner; simmer it with seasoning, then peel 
it, then braise it—” 

“What’s that?” 

“Put it in the oven with a tiny bit 
of water, or, in this case, the stock it was 
cooked in, and lots of minced vegetables; 
you cover the pan and cook it slowly, 
basting it of course, and when it is done 
you uncover it for ten minutes; serve it 
with the vegetables arranged around it. 
The next day you will have some left over 
and this will make nice hash, or you can 
make potted tongue of it by putting 
through the meat chopper and then add- 
ing dry mustard and a pinch of cayenne 
and pressing it down in a jar; if you 
pour a little melted butter over it, it will 
keep for quite a time. 

“As to the brains, many people shudder 
at the idea of using them, but why? 
They are really the cleanest part of the 
whole animal because they are shut away 
in his head. Anyway, you chop and 
cream them or fry them exactly as you 
do sweetbreads, and they will delight you 
when you eat them. Have them chopped 
and made into eroquettes for a company 
luncheon and everybody will think they 
are sweetbreads. 

“Then the head. Be sure and have the 
butcher split this open for you, for you 
will find you cannot well do that for 
yourself. Put it over the fire in cold 
water, and when it comes to the boiling 
point, take it off and plunge it in cold 
water to blanch it. Rub it all over with 
half a lemon and put it in boiling water, 
enough to cover it. Add a tablespoon of 
vinegar, a small onion, chopped, a minced 
earrot and a sprig of parsley; also a bay 
leaf if you have it. Cover the pot and 
simmer it gently till the meat is very 
tender; then take it up, take-out all the 
bones and make an even, smooth pile 
of the meat; cover this with egg and 
bread crumbs, and brown it in the oven. 
In summer put part of this meat into a 
mold and cover it with the stock from 
the pot, boiled down and strained, of 
course, and you will have a mold of jel- 
lied meat besides your hot dish; this will 
be just the thing for a hot day’s dinner. 

“Then the rest of the stock you can 
use for the basis of at least two soups, 
because it will be so strong. Now, when 
you consider all that cheap little calf’s 
head will make—two soups, a dish or 
more of brains, one dinner and more of 
tongue, and at least two dinners of the 


meat, you will see what a tremendous sav- 
ing there is right there on our meat bill. 
All the odds and ends left over from the 
dinners you can have for breakfasts or 
luncheons, too.” 

“You said we could never, never have 
meat at those meals.” 

“IT mean to say only in some such 
emergency as this, because you must use 
up the scraps somehow and you can’t 
utilize them for dinners as you can other 
meats, because you will have so much on 
hand; this is one of the exceptions to 
my rule; use up these leftovers whenever 
you want to, with an easy conscience, 

“Now, that one thing, you see, is a 
real help and each day we will have at 
least ten cents for the bank which we 
have saved off meat alone. But after 
the head is all gone, or rather in between 
the meals when you have it, have some- 
thing different for a change. Here is 
something excellent and the cheapest of 
the cheap. You know what shin of beef 
is—the lower part of the leg where the 
meat is rather stringy; it is usually used 
for soup only. Get the butcher to cut 
you one or two rounds from that, right 
through the bone; it depends on how far 
up he euts, whether one round or more 
will have meat enough on them. Take 
these rounds and put them in a casserole 
or any covered pan with a little hot 
water; cover it and put it on the very 
back of the stove or in the oven, where it 
cannot possibly boil, and leave it three 
hours; then try it and if it seems tender 
add salt and pepper and cover with 
minced vegetables and let it simmer for 
an hour; take up the slices, drain off the 
vegetables and put those over the meat 
and thicken and brown the gravy and 
pour that over last; no one will know 
what the dish is, but it will be good. 

“Or, here is another way to manage: 
Get a piece of two pounds and a half 
from the shin and brown it in a pot in 


.a@ tablespoon of nice drippings. When it 


has been turned over and over so it is 
all brown, cover it with hot water and 
vegetables as before and add six cloves; 
simmer the whole four hours and serve, 
as it is, in a hot dish. 

“Still a third way is this: Cut the 
meat off the bone, but put both together 
in a pot and simmer till the meat is 
tender; take it up, put it in a baking 
dish, thicken the gravy and pour this 
over it and cover the top with a nice pie 
crust and bake it; or, cover it with 
mashed potatoes, put on a little melted 
butter and brown it well. This meat, 
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too, will cost you almost nothing, and it 
will be good te eat and distinctly nour- 
ishing, as well as phenomenally cheap; 
you will save money every day on this 
as you did before.” 

“Mary, you’re a wonder,’ murmured 
her sister, putting all these things down 
carefully. “Now, how about the rest of 
the dinners ?” 

“Well, of eourse there are the winter 
vegetables, as I said before. We must go 
on having those, trying to serve them 
differently for a change; have plenty of 
vegetable croquettes, for one thing, made 
of carrots and turnips mixed; then beets 
chopped fine and creamed will do nicely 
and we can have greeus—those are fresh 
and eheap, too.” 

“T simply despise greens,” said Dolly, 
with a sniff of disdain. 

“Then you do not know how to cook 
them. Here is the French way, war- 
ranted to make them delicious. You wash 
them well and put them, over in a dry, 
covered saucepan and simmer them till 
the juice comes out and cooks them a lit- 
tle; then you put them twice through the 
meat ehopper and return them to the 
fire with salt and pepper with a little 
cream; add lemon juice, if you have any, 
or use a trifle of vinegar, and serve them 
het. Any sort of green things are good 
—spinach, lettuce, which is not quite fresh, 
escarole, beet tops, sorrel or cress; sorrel 
is best of all; that needs no acid for it 
is tart as it is.’ 

“And new potatoes I suppose we ean- 
not have.” 

“Not until they cost no more than eld 
ones do; I always go by that rule. But 
serve the old oeeasionally in 


“And how ‘about salads ?” 

“Lettuee will sometimes be cheap, but 
eress and little dandelion leaves are 
cheaper; better depend on those.” 

“And desserts?” 

“Well, have cornstareh pudding, of 
course, and when strawberries are in 
reach put a dozen or so around the mold; 
the next day make a few baking powder 
biseuits, split them and put the rest of 
the box of berries inside. 

“And now that eggs are cheap, have a 
little omelet, or two of them, made nice 
and puffy, and fold in a layer of jam and 
cover with powdered sugar. Or, one 
night have eustard made with the yolks 
of three eggs and the next beat the whites 
stiff and sweeten them and put them in 
a buttered dish with orange marmalade 
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and bake it to a sonfflé in five minutes. 
And have rice puddings and bread pud- 
dings and those things; they are all 
cheap; only vary them—don’t serve them 
just as you have done, or you will be 
found out. Bake them in little indi- 
vidual dishes, for one thing, and combine 
jams and jellies with them, or candied 
orange peel or homemade ginger root— 
anything to change the flavor. And get 
five cents’ worth of dates, wash and stone 
them, chop them and put in rice pud- 
dings and see how good the dish is.” 

“Sounds good,” said Dolly. “And what 
for breakfasts and luncheons that will re- 
duce all the expenses not reduced by the 
previous treatment?” 

“Oh—well, have one breakfast of jellied 
or hot oatmeal mixed with stewed figs; 
that with coffee and popovers will be 
enough; and have milk toast, or fried 
mush, or hominy for the main dish on 
other days; they are both substantial and 
nourishing; and for luncheons have baked 
beans, and macaroni and cheese, and cod- 
fish ecroquettes. You will find plenty of 
such things. Dinners are always hardest 
to plan for; but have soups, then one of 
the meats I have suggested, and some- 
times get half a pound of Hamburg steak, 
make it into balls and fry them and put 
on each banana eut in rounds; that’s a 
cheap dinner and very filling, too. Now, 
I think, we have ideas enough to start on.” 

“And when we have saved enough, the 
luncheons will be the reward of our la- 
bors,” said Dolly. 

be continued} 


Who Needs Help? 


“Young housekeepers, old housekeep- 
ers, are cordially invited to write Mrs 
Larned (the editor of this department) 
freely, asking questions, setting forth dif- 
fieulties. The questions will be answered 
through the magazine, or, if possible, 
by mail, when return postage is inclosed.” 

This invitation, which appeared in our 
October issue, 1907, is here repeated for 
the benefit of the many new readers, and 
as a reminder to old friends. Don’t hes- 
itate to lay your diffienlties before the 
editors of this department. Those de- 
siring personal answers must inclose re- 


turn postage. 


A VEGETABLE combination which reeent- 
ly called forth exclamations of delight at 
a lumeheon was petit pois mixed with 
asparagus tips, the whole being moistened 
with cream. J. 8. 
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**Fireless’’ Cooking 
By Linda Hull Larned 


“What is a fireless cooker?” and “How 
ean a meal: be cooked without fire?” are 
questions which bewildered housekeepers 
ask on hearing for the first time of the 
new device. Many letters seeking infor- 
mation have been received. 

The cookers are made in a variety of 
shapes and sizes; there is even a dinner- 
pail size, while the largest take up less 
room than the gas stove. The principle 
involved is a simple one: to retain the 
heat—hence the continued cooking—by 
surrounding the hot food with some 
nonconducting material. In other words, 
a soup has only to be heated until thor- 
oughly boiling, then it may be kept in 
the “fireless cooker” to continue cooking 
gently, just below the boiling point, be- 
cause the temperature inside this recep- 
tacle remains unchanged. Theoretically, 
the food should stay at this temperature 
indefinitely; but practically, no absolute 
noneonductor has yet been found, conse- 
quently the soup cools, but so slowly that 
the purpose is easily accomplished, for 
food can be kept hot fifteen hours. Fire- 
less cookers are the most useful for cooked 
or stewed food, though housekeepers have 
obtained good results with roasts. Broil- 
ing or frying cannot, of course, be 
achieved. 

Cooking at this low temperature re- 
quires a much longer time in order to 
soften the fibers, but the long cooking 
and low temperature result in a better 
tasting dish, because none of the volatile 
flavors have been boiled away. The meat 
is more tender, because there is no tempta- 
tion to hasten the process in order to save 
fuel. Cheap cuts of meat become tender 
without being stringy, and well-flavored 
because cooked below the boiling point. 
Most housekeepers know that eggs are 
tenderer and better if cooked in hot but 
not boiling water, and that fish is im- 
proved by a prolonged stay in a very 
moderate oven; the fireless cooker is now 
practically demonstrating that the same is 
true of tough-fibered meats. 


Boiled Turkey 

An old turkey may be cooked in from 
six to eight hours. If especially old it may 
be taken out and reheated after about four 
hours. In this case the seasoning may be 
added at the second heating. The turkey 
should be stuffed as usual, then put in the 
kettle and boiling water poured upon it 


until it is completely covered. Then take 
it out and replace the boiling water with 
tepid water and put the turkey in—heat 
slowly and when boiling put it in the 
cooker. When reheating, add one table- 
spoon of salt and a few peppercorns. 
When tender, put on a platter, spread all 
over with butter and put in the oven until 
butter is melted. Serve with a drawn 
butter sauce filled with oysters, or with 
the liver and giblets chopped fine. Ca- 
per sauce is delicious with boiled turkey. 


Caper Sauce 


Two tablespoons of butter, three table- 
spoons of flour, one-quarter teaspoon each 
of salt and paprika and one-half teaspoon 
of onion juice. When this is cooked 
add one and one-half cups of boiling 
water, one tablespoon of butter cut in 
bits, one tablespoon of parsley and four 
tablespoons of capers. 


Leg of Mutton 


That very homely dish, a boiled leg of 
mutton, is excellent cooked in the cooker. 
Trim the leg well and put it in the big 
kettle of boiling water. Let it boil about 
ten minutes, then add one tablespoon of 
salt and two or three peppercorns. If 
you like the flavor, a tiny piece of mace, 
of bay leaf and two or three cloves may 
be added. Now put kettle in cooker. In 
five or six hours it should be ready to be 
served with caper sauce. 


Fresh Fruit Pudding 


This may be cooked in a cooker. Cream 
one-quarter cup of butter, add one-half 
cup of sugar and the yolk of one beaten 
egg. Clean and dredge in flour two cups 
of fresh fruit—currants, cherries, goose- 
berries or raspberries—and have them dry. 
Now add to the sugar and butter mix- 
ture, a little at a time, alternately, one 
cup of milk and two cups of flour. Two 
seant teaspoons of baking powder and 
one-half teaspoon of salt should have 
been sifted with the flour. Now fold 
in the egg white, turn into a buttered mold 
and put cover on very tight, and plunge 
into boiling water in bottom of one of the 
large kettles. Put in the things to be 
steamed in the several receptacles while 
the kettle is still on the stove. Put on 
cover and let boil about ten minutes, then 
put in cooker for four or six hours. When 
serving the pudding, pass a cold boiled 
custard or a hot sauce if the day be chilly. 


Vanilla Sauce 


Cream one-half cup of butter, add one 
cup of powdered sugar and cream again. 
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Put bowl into boiling water and keep the 
water boiling while you add one-half cup 
of rich milk or cream. Beat until smooth 
and creamy then take from fire and add 
one tablespoon of vanilla. 

[To be Continued) 


The Strawberry Uncooked 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


Pack a strawberry ice cream into a 
rather deep ring or border mold. Turn 
out on a large shallow glass dish and sur- 
round with a border of pink roses and 
maidenhair fern. Fill the center with 
fresh figs in syrup. 


Strawberry and Rice Pudding 


Boil one-fourth eup of rice till thor- 
oughly done, while warm put through a 
potato ricer and into one cup of this 
rice stir one cup of strawberry juice. 
Whip one-half pint of heavy cream. Dis- 
solve a tablespoon of gelatine over the 
steam of the kettle and add, with one- 
half cup of sugar and the well-beaten 
whites of three eggs, to the rice and berry 
juice. Stir in the whipped cream and 
pour into a wetted mold and put on ice 
for at least six hours before serving. 
Serve as it is or turn on a platter and 
heap fresh strawberries around it and 
serve with or without cream. Any other 
fruit may be used, but we prefer the 
strawberries. A. W. S. 


Sweet Strawberry Cake 


Cream one and one-half cups of sugar 
with one-half cup of butter, add one-haif 
eup of milk, two and one-half cups of 
flour sifted with two teaspoons of baking 
powder, and two well-beaten eggs, reserv- 
ing the white of one for frosting. Flavor 
with one teaspoon of vanilla and bake in 
along pan. Beat the white of an egg, add 
one cup of pulverized sugar, color and 
flavor with a little strawberry juice and 
spread over the top of the cake, dotting 
with fine large berries. Cut in squares 
and eat with a fork. 


Strawberries in Pastry Cups 


This delicious strawberry dessert was 
served at a recent luncheon. A rich but 
not puff paste (that is too flaky) was 
made into baskets by rolling it quite 
thin and putting over round-bottomed 
cups, inverted and then baked. When 
cold these are filled with berries sweet- 
ened and with a generous spoonful of 
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whipped ¢ream on top, the whole served 
on strawberry leaves if obtainable. 


Strawberries with Shortbread 

When strawberries are in season try 
serving them with real Scotch shortbread, 
either as cake or bake the bread in two 
thin sheets and put the berries between 
and ontop. Make the shortbread with one 
pound of flour, well sifted, mix thor- 
oughly with it one quarter of a pound of 
fine sugar; make a well in the center of 
this and put in half a pound of firm, 
sweet butter—if the butter is very hard 
warm it a little, but do not let it become 
oily or the cake will not be good. Mix 
with the tips of the fingers until the 
mixture becomes adherent, then work and 
knead into a round ball. When quite 
smooth, flatten it (with the hands) into 
a cake or cakes half an inch thick. Place 
on a dry, shallow tin, prick all over 
with a fork and bake in a slow oven 
half to three-quarters of an hour; after 
it is baked allow it to remain on the tin 
for a minute or two, then slip off. With 
peaches or raspberries this will also be 
delicious. If to be served with coffee or 
tea, crimp the edges of the bread and if 
liked put a few strips of candied peel, or 
comfits, on top before putting in the 
oven. C. A. 


Strawberry Sherbet 


Cover three quarts of hulled berries 
with three cups of sugar. Cook one pine- 
apple with one cup of water and two 
eups of sugar, let stand twelve hours. 
Mash the strawberries and pineapple 
through a coarse strainer, then a finer 
strainer. Add the juice of three lemons. 
Then add an amount of water equal to 
the syrup formed from the sugar and 
fruit juices. Add the well-beaten whites 
of three eggs and freeze. 


Frozen Strawberry Shortcake 

This was the novel finish to a country 
club dinner last month. A cup-shaped 
cake was inverted and slightly hollowed 
for each portion, the filling being a sher- 
bet of crushed strawberries, topped with 
stifly whipped and highly sweetened 
cream. A huge berry with its cap on 
formed the apex of the prettily colored 
concoction. J. S. B. 


Strawberry Cocktail 

Add to the juice of three oranges the 
juice of a lemon and powdered sugar 
to taste, making the mixture rather tart; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, then chill. 
Stem, wash, drain and chill some choice 
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strawberries. At serving time, cut the 
berries into quarters or halves, dispose 
them in cocktail glasses, cover with the 
fruit juice and add a tablespoon of finely 
cracked or shaved ice. 


Seasonable Entrées 
By Linda Hull Larned 


Many housekeepers consider the entrée 
inseparable from the social function, only 
to be introduced at the company luncheon 
or dinner. This is a mistaken idea, for 
a seasonable entrée often turns a poor 
meal into an adequate menu. An entrée 
is often but a made-up dish of leftovers, 
palatable and attractive, or it is a little 
more complicated way of serving an or- 
dinary dish so that it can take the place 
of an entire course. All made dishes, 
therefore, are not entrées; they are only 
such when served as the main part of a 
course. So if one serves any compli- 
eated dish with a main dish of meat or 
poultry or fish, or even with a salad, it is 
not then called an entrée, but a side dish. 
It is the fashion to use very large dinner 
plates and put everything upon them. 
This style is not always comfortable, 
however, especially when the side dish or 
vegetable is wet and messy; so, after all, 
the housewife, while she follows fashion 
as long as it is consistent, is generally in- 
dependent enough to yield to her own 
tastes and convenience. 

Chickens, chops and eggs are now at 
their best, and the following methods will 
be a weleome change from the ordinary 
routine. The generally accepted method 
of cooking chicken this time of year is 
to broil it. Larger chickens are selected 
for the following dishes, and the recipes 
are suitable for any month, as long as 
tender chickens can be secured. 


Chicken and Asparagus Tips 


The chicken should be cut in small 
pieces and then sautéd in two tablespoons 
of clear bacon fat—just for a moment; 
it should not brown. This is just to 
flavor and enrich the meat. Now cover the 
chicken and let it slowly steam about one- 
half hour, but not until dry. It should 
be quite moist. Roll each piece in fine 
bread crumbs seasoned well with salt and 
pepper, and sauté in the same pan, after 
pouring off the liquid from the chicken 
to use as gravy. More bacon fat and 
a little butter should be used. When del- 
ieately brown put chicken on a hot plat- 
ter and add one tablespoon of flour to 


the pan, then pour in the gravy and one- 
half eup of cream. When boiling, add 
one egg yolk, a few drops of lemon juice, 
a tiny pinch of ground mace and one cup 
of freshly boiled asparagus tips. Pour 
around the chicken and serve at once. 


Chicken Fillets with Celery Boulettes 
This is almost a company dish, as 
nothing but the white meat and second 
joints, minus the bone, are used. The re- 
mainder of the chicken should be covered 
with cold water and stewed down for 
gravy. To this add one tablespoon of 
onion, celery and parsley and a bit of 
bay leaf, one clove, and if it be too early 
for celery, a dash of celery salt will give 
the desired flavor. Spread the fillets with 
softened butter, generously filled with salt 
and paprika. Put in a smooth baking 
pan, cover with buttered paper and bake 
fifteen minutes, then remove paper and 
let them brown most delicately. Now put 
them on a hot platter, add flour to the 
pan and then the strained broth; cook 
until boiling and strain. One-half cup 
of cream added to this gravy makes the 
dish delicious. Serve surrounded with 


Celery and Potato Boulettes 


Mix one cup each of boiled potato 
chopped fine, and celery, also minced ; add 
one tablespoon of butter, one egg yolk 
slightly beaten, salt and pepper and 
enough chicken liquor to make into balls. 
Add one-half cup of nut meats chopped 
fine—pecans or English walnut meats. 
Roll balls in egg white beaten slightly 
with a little cold water, then in very fine 
toast erumbs and fry in hot fat. If it be 
too early for celery and potatoes, make 
balls of boiled rice and freshly boiled 
okra. Do not use last year’s potatoes. 

If there should be any left-over chicken 
from the above, use it for another day, 
as another entrée, called 


Lamb Chops with Velvet Sauce 
Minee the chicken fine, mix with the 
same amount of bread crumbs, season 
with salt and pepper and cover one side 
of some rolled or plain chops. Put these 
in a small buttered pan and bake in hot 
oven one-quarter of an hour. The chops 
should not be very thick and the chicken 
foreemeat should be dotted with butter, 
which will brown the tops without turn- 
ing the chops. The sauce is very rich, 
. Into one cup of chicken stock 
left over from the previous cooking of 
the chicken, put a small piece of salt 
pork—very small—a few slices of carrot 
or onion, salt and pepper and one tea- 
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spoon of sugar, add enough hot water 
to keep the one eupful. As the fat rises, 
skim it off. Now add one tablespoon of 
flour, dissolved in a very little cold milk 
or cream, add to the sauce, boil slightly 
for a few moments until the flour is 
thoroughly cooked, strain and serve. The 
pork makes the sauce smooth and rich. 


Lamb Chops au Julienne 


Trim the chops well, having them 
“Frenched,” which means that the bone is 
left bare to be “frilled.” Dust the chops 
on each side—they should be about an 
inch thick—with salt and pepper, roll 
them in egg and then in crumbs and fry 
in deep fat five minutes. Cool the fat 
after the chops are in that they may 
cook thoroughly and yet not be too 
brown. Prepare a brown sauce made 
with highly seasoned stock, add to one 
eup of this sauce one-half cup of tomato 
liquor or juice from a can of tomatoes, 
all of the spring vegetables in small quan- 
tities—green peas, shredded string beans 
and shredded carrot—all shredded exceed- 
ingly fine. This makes a delicious sum- 
mer piéce de résistance for a luncheon 
or home dinner. The sauce should be 
rather thin. 


Eggs and Tomatoes, Pepper Sauce 

Cook six eggs thirty-five minutes. 
Peel them, but leave them whole and 
keep them warm. Now make a sauce of 
butter, flour and one cup of tomatoes; 
add one green pepper minced ver'y fine, 
one tablespoon of parsley, also minced 
fine; add salt to taste. Have ready six 
round pieces of toast—entire wheat bread 
is preferable, as it gives a deliciously 
sweet, nutty flavor to the dish. Cover 
the toast with some of the sauce. Place 
an egg on each round and pour over the 
sauce. 


Eggs Portuguese 


A very ripe, round tomato is peeled 
and stem end cut out; in the hole thus 
made is put an uncooked egg. Dust it 
with salt and pepper, sprinkle with finely 
grated cheese, add bits of butter and some 
finely minced parsley or chervil. Bake 
until egg is “set” and serve very hot. 

Following are two delicious summer 
desserts, although a dessert is scarcely an 
entrée. The French call this kind of a 
dessert an entremets. 


Red Raspberry Mousse 


Mash one quart of berries, add one- 
half cup of powdered sugar and one 
tablespoon of granulated gelatine which 
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has been soaked in cold water and dis- 
solved in one-quarter cup of hot water. 
Stir until the mixture begins to thicken, 
then add one cup of cream whipped until 
very stiff, and fold in one banana, cut 
into very thin slices. Turn into a mold, 
put on ice and, after three hours, serve 
with sponge cake. A pretty way to make 
this dessert is to use half the amount of 
cream, mold the mixture in egg shells, 
and serve on round slices of sponge cake, 
surrounded by the rest of the cream 
whipped, sweetened and flavored with 
maraschino. The egg shells are broken 
only at one end, the egg scooped out, then 
the jelly is poured in. Stop the opening 
with melted paraffin and pack in ice. 


Blueberry Pudding Baked, Cherry Sauce 

Beat three eggs separately, add the 
yolks to one cup of sugar creamed with 
one tablespoon of butter, add alternately 
two cups of flour, sifted with three tea- 
spoons of baking powder and one cup of 
milk. Flavor with a little nutmeg, and 
add more flour, if necessary to make a 
soft batter. The last moment fold in the 
egg whites beaten stiff, add one-half tea- 
spoon of salt and one quart of berries 
well dredged in flour. Bake half an 
hour and serve with cherry sauce. Cream 
one-quarter cup of butter, add one cup of 
sugar and one cup of stoned red cherries, 
Strawberries may be used in the place of 
the cherries, as either of these fruits give 
an agreeable acid flavor to the mildness 
of the blueberries. 


Old Vegetables Made New 


Peas with Parsley Sauce 


A pleasant variety in serving peas will 
be found in adding a parsley sauce. To 
half a peck of peas add several sprigs of 
chopped parsley and boil as usual. When 
the peas are thoroughly cooked strain off 
the liquid, of which there should be two 
eups. This will contain most of the pars- 
ley. To this add a little cream, butter, 
salt and pepper. The parsley will give 
the peas a delightful flavor and the dish 
will be found unusually palatable. E. B, 


Boiled Radishes 

Radishes, when large or strong-flavored, 
may be cooked to advantage. Wash, 
trim closely, and boil for twenty minutes, 
or until tender; thicken the water in 
which they were boiled with a teaspoon 
of cornstarch and season liberally with 
salt and butter. They taste like delicate, 
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spicy turnips, es the color is odd and 
attractive. N. F. 


Tomatoes with tong Sauce 


An old and very successful entrée 
served recently at a house party dinner 
was concocted from medium-sized, whole 
tomatoes, peeled, of course, and stuffed 
with a finely minced mixture of nut meats, 
chives and celery moistened with a little 
French dressing. Over all was poured 
what appeared to be the accustomed may- 
onnaise, but which proved to be a very 
rich, piping-hot, white sauce, thickened 
with egg and containing a suspicion of 
onion. One tomato was served on a dia- 
mond of toast to each guest. J. S. B. 
Radishes with Beefsteak 

I tried an experiment by cooking rad- 
ishes with my beefsteak, frying them with 
the steak, and in plenty of butter. The 
result was delicious, and so like mush- 
rooms in flavor that very few eating of 
them would recognize the difference. 
F. C. 

Potato Salad 

Boil six ordinary-sized potatoes until 
tender, but not ready to break. Blend 
one tablespoon of butter with one level 
teaspoon of salt, half the quantity of 
mustard and white or red pepper to 
taste, drain the potatoes and shake them 
in this mixture while hot until each is 
thoroughly coated. When cool, eut in 
small cubes and season with onion juice, 
or mix with a little very finely minced 
eream, salt lightly and mix with one- 
quarter cup of tarragon vinegar. Have 
both potatoes and dressing very cold; mix 
lightly with two forks, and heap in a 
dish lined with endive or blanched lettuce. 
Serve with small pats of cottage cheese 
garnished with pepper cress. R. F. D. 


Canned Goods in Camp 
By a Camper 

“What—you plan to feed your family 
on canned stuff and in summer, too!” 

“Yes, I do, and V’ll wager they will 
be in better condition than I was at the 
end of last year’s camping trip. 

“It’s all very well to talk of fresh 
fruit and vegetables, but Merrimashee is 
not the only camp where they are a. 
snare and a delusion. 

“Now, just glance over my list and 
see if id am planning to starve the fam- 
ily. I intend to have enough on hand 
so that I shall not have to depend on a 
nerve-racking weekly search for the 


farmer who is supposed to be eager to 
sell his produce for a song. If he eomes 
—well and good, we will profit by it; if 
not, we shall not suffer. 

“Quantities bothered me, at first, but I 
made out some menus, covering an aver- 
age week and based my purchases on 
them. I planned for some fresh fruit 
as well as milk and eggs. However, I 
shall also take a package of each of 
those new products—powdered milk and 
eggs. Uncle Sam is using them for navy 
stores, so they must be really good. 

“We investigated every brand before 
we purchased and insisted on having 
only that from the dealer. Moreover, if 
I were planning to be at home during the 
summer, I should stock the storeroom in 
much the same way. Wilted fresh veg- 
etables are not to be compared, to my 
mind, with prime, well-packed canned 


“When packed the supplies take up 
little room; any dealer will ship directly 
to the camp and the packing box fur- 
nishes the only storeroom needed.” 

Following are the menus in question, 
with the quantities to follow them, one 
week, for four people. They are not 
arbitrary, but should be of some assist- 
ance in planning for a summer camp: 


Monday DINNER 
BREAKFAST Camp mess salmon 
e 
Berries Cookies 
Herring relish SUPPER 
— Bacon and eggs 
DINNER Canned peaches 
Clam chowder Biscuits 
Fresh fruit 
Camp biscuit Thursday 
SUPPER BREAKFAST 
Broiled fresh fish 
Cereal 
Camp biscuit Bacon Bise 
Coffee Coffee 
Tuesday DINNER 
BREAKFAST Baked beans with 
Fried cereal pork 
Blueberry pancakes Camp biscuit 
Coffee Berries 
DINNER SUPPER 


Canned roast beef 
Fried potatoes 


Tomato soup 
Sliced smoked 


Crackers halibut 
Grape rennet Biscuit Coffee 
custard 
SUPPER 
BREAKFAST 


Mock turtle soup 
Corn oysters 
Cookies 


Smoked halibut 
Berry pancakes 


w Coffee 
: Smoked beef frizzled 
Browned roast beef with eggs 
hash Potatoes 
Camp biscuit Biscuits 
Coffee Peanut butter 
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SUPPER Biscuit Coffee 

potatoes 
Apricots Cookies Santey 
BREAKFAST 
Saturday 

Grilled bloaters 

BREAKFAST Camp biscuit 
Corea Coffee 
Scrambled eggs DINNER 


with bacon Chicken fried in 


Camp biscuit bacon fat 
Coffee Potatoes Biscuit 
DINNER Berries 

Salmon chowder SUPPER 
Berry pancakes Stewed tomatoes 
with corn 
Biscuits 
Baked beans Peanut butter 


For the week will be needed: One- 
half pound of coffee, 2 packages cereal, 
4 three-pound packages of prepared 
flour, 2 cans of baked beans, 1 can clam 
chowder, 1 can roast beef, % peck of 
potatoes, 2 cans soup, 4 cans corn, 2 
eans salmon, 2 cans tomatoes, 1 jar 
bacon, 1 can each peaches and apricots 
and 1 bottle grape juice, 2 cans chicken, 
1 ean smoked halibut, 1 box bloaters, 1 
jar smoked beef, one-half dozen packages 
of crackers and cookies and 1 package 
each of milk and egg powder. 

Some of the favorite recipes of this 
particular family of campers follow’ 


Creamed Smoked Halibut 


Use one-half a jar of fish and pour 
boiling water over it. Let stand five 
minutes. Seald one pint of milk and 
thicken. Drain water from fish, add the 
eream. Season with pepper and serve 
with baked potatoes. 


Broiled Birds with Bacon Rolls 


Clean the birds and cut them down the 
back; carefully wipe inside and out with 
a damp cloth and set aside in a cool 
place. Brush over the wires of a double 
broiler with bacon fat, set the birds in 
place and broil ten or fifteen minutes 
over coals that are not too bright. Broil 
at first with the inside of the birds to- 
ward the fire, and far enough away to 
avoid burning. Set on rounds of toast, 
spread with a little butter, creamed with 
salt and pepper. Garnish each bird with 
a slice of fried bacon. Roll the slices 
and fasten with wooden toothpicks, then 
cook in the fat just long enough to be- 
come erisp, and lightly colored. Remove 
the toothpicks before serving. To roast 
birds, wrap each in a slice of bacon and 
cook about twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


Camp Mess Salmon Bake 


One ean of salmon, one-pound ean of 
tomatoes; arrange in alternate layers, 
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season with salt, pepper and two ounces 
of salt pork eut into dice, add the liquid 
from both cans and cover the top with 
hard bread crumbs, put in a little drip- 
ping on top and bake a light brown. 


Cheese Crust 


Cut thin slices of bread, fry them on 
one side in butter; drain and let get 
cool. Spread them, on the unfried side, 
with a mixture prepared as follows: Mix 
one tablespoon of herring relish with 
one and one-half of butter; add a pinch 
of pepper and mustard and stir well to 
make a smooth paste. Put a thin slice 
of Swiss or American cheese between 
two slices. 


Bloaters, Boiled 


Clean fish and place in boiling water 
fifteen or twenty minutes, no longer; 
remove and place in hot dish. Serve 
with potatoes, cream sauce or drawn but- 
ter. 


Grape Juice Rennet Custard 


One quart milk, sugar to sweeten, two 
tablespoons of rennet extract, two table- 
spoons grape juice. Put a quart of 
milk in a double boiler over the fire 
and let it warm through; sweeten to taste, 
and when the sugar is dissolved, add two 
tablespoons of rennet; before adding the 
rennet, stir two tablespoons of grape 
juice into the milk, and when the rennet 
is added pour into a large glass bowl. 
Set away in a cool place where it may 
remain undisturbed until the curd sets, 
and when quite cold serve with sugar 
and cream. The milk should be only 
slightly sweetened with sugar, and if the 
bowl is subjected to jars or any dis- 
turbance while the curd is setting, the 
eustard is apt to whey. The custard will 
be a dainty shade of lavender, and if 
desired, may be poured into individual 
molds or into sherbet cups. If turned 
out onto individual dishes at serving time, 
a ring of whipped cream may be placed 
around each mold of custard. A single 
eandied violet may be placed on top of 
each mold at serving time, and the 
whipped cream may be dusted with 
crushed candied violets and pistachio nuts 
chopped very fine, making a delicious 
and elaborate dessert. 


Dm You ever put whole shrimps on 
each side of cream cheese balls to carry 
out a touch of pink with a salad course? 
Did you ever color whipped cream served 
with chocolate for the same purpose? 
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June Menus 


Simple Hot-Weather Meals 
How to Follow the Menus 


[Dishes marked with an asterisk will 
be found below or among the Menu 
Recipes. ] 


The rusk for luncheon the first Mon- 
day is made by drying thoroughly all 
the bread seraps in the oven, then put 
them through a food chopper. They will 
keep indefinitely. 

Use five pounds from the under round 
for the easserole. Cut the meat in inch 
blocks and proceed as usual. 

For Tuesday, purchase a forequarter 
of lamb. Cut off enough of the lean 
meat for the cakes for dinner. Parboil 
the rest and ehill, reserving it for din- 
ner Thursday. 

A few prunes may be added to the 
boiled tongue for dinner the first Wed- 
nesday. Cook the green peas with a 
little mint if the flavor is liked. 

The rusk for Thursday’s breakfast 
may be purehased at the baker’s or in 
eartons at the grocer’s. It is a twice- 
baked bread, slightly shorter than the 
usual. 

There should be sufficient beans and 
peas left from the two previous dinners 
to serve as a salad with boiled dressing 
for luncheon Thursday. 

Substitute graham or rye for the oat- 
meal rolls and bread the first Saturday 
if it should be unseasonably hot. Oat- 
meal is too heating a food in very hot 
weather for the average person. 

Use left-over lamb and tongue for 
the browned hash Saturday. 

Use canned corn for the pancakes for 
luncheon Thursday, making a thin bat- 
ter with enough flour to just hold them 
together. Flour varies, so test the first 
one. 

If sea trout be unobtainable for the 
second Friday, use any white fish; fresh- 
water fish if available are delicious. 


Monday Tuesday 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Berries Cereal with dates and 
Cereal with top milk top xailk 


Eggs Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Rusk and milk* Tomato salad 
DINNER Cookies 
Casserole of beef DINNER 
with vegetables* Broiled lamb cakes 
Tapioca custard Crea: potatoes 
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String beans 
Strawberry shortcake 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


Serambl 
Plain rolis Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Salmon salad 
Toasted rolls 
Cocoa shells 

DINNER 
Boiled tongue* 
Mashed potatoes 

Green peas* 
Apricot ice 
Crackers 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts and 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Vegetable salad* 
Gingerbread with 
cream 
DINNER 
Pot roast of lamb* 
potatoes 
sparagus 
Cocoanut porridge 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal with top milk 
Baked eggs 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Broiled small fish 
Creamed potatoes 
Lettuce with French 
dressing 
Wafers 
DINNER 
Cold tongue 
Mashed potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding 


sauce 
Oatmeal rolls* 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Egg salad 
Oatmeal bread 
Berries 
DINNER 


Browned hash* 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Strawberry shortcake 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
dates and 

milk 


Genel toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Broiled Hamburg 


steak 
Mashed er 
Aspa us 
Lettuce with 
Bonbons 
SUPPER 
Cheese and 
sandwiches 
Sponge cake Iced tea 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Savory liver 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Chicken soup 
Vegetable salad 
Sour milk cookies 
DINNER 
Pot roast of veal 
Potatoes 
Boiled radishes 
Bread pudding with 
caramel sauce 


‘Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


nut 


Berries 
Cereal with milk 
Eggs Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked tomatoes with 
onions 
Rye popovers 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Diced cod 
potatoes 
Green peas 
Cocoa omelet* 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed dried beef 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Vegetable salad 
Graham rolls 
Strawberry shortcake 
DINNER 
Boiled ham 


with 


sauce 
Omelet souffie* 
with maple sugar 
sauce 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs and 
top milk 
Creamea” smoked fish 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Corn pancakes 
Tomato and cucumber 
salad 


a 
Cookies 
DINNER 

Veal cutlets with ham 

Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers Radishes 
Plain ice cream with 

t sauce 
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top milk 7 
Rusk Coffee 
A 
A 
Mashed potatoes 
a BREAKFAST Peas with parsley 
Fruit 
Codfish in cream 
@ 


Priday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top milk 
Fried small fish 
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Broiled liver 
Mashed potatoes 

String beans ~ 
Fruit shortcake 
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day. A mixture of crushed fruits is 
delicious as a sauce for the popovers. 
Use a portion of a can of pineapple with 
the berries, reserving the rest for the 
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Corn gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER Sunday 
Cheese pudding 
Rye bread BREAKFAST 

Berries Berries 
DINNER Plain omelet 

Baked stuffed sea Rolls Coffee 
our” DINNER 


Baked potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 
Pineapple tapioca 


Fried chicken* 
Escalloped potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes 


Saturday Radishes 

ereal w nuts an 

top milk SUPPER 
Graham rolls Coffee Tomatoes with 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER mayonnaise 
Hulled corn and milk Graham bread 

Cottage cheese Cocoa shells 


Gingerbread Cake 


Additional Menus 


For Those Who Wish to Spend More Upon 
the Table 


How to Follow the Additional Menus 


For breakfast Tuesday serve straw- 
berries for the fruit, if possible. Bake 
the eggs in well-buttered muffin cups, 
just long enough to set the whites; 
serve with melted butter. 

Use a cream cheese rabbit mixture to 
serve in the croustades for luncheon the 
first Wednesday. 

For luncheon the first Friday use the 
Indian meal paneakes as a hot bread 
without syrup. 

Chop the chicken left from dinner 
and serve on Saturday morning with 
cream sauce on toast. 

Put a ean of corn in the pot of baked 
beans two hours before serving. This 
is an old Cape Cod custom and very 
delicious. 

Cherries are served for breakfast the 
first Sunday; do not use them at this 
meal if the family be unwilling to omit 
the morning cereal. 

Use canned peaches for the frozen des- 
sert. For supper serve the cocoa hot 
or cold as preferred. 

If fresh mushrooms cannot be pro- 
eured for the first Monday, use a cucum- 
ber and cress salad. A cold dinner of 
sliced roast is often appreciated for one 
of the first hot days. If cold lamb should 
not be practical for dinner the first Mon- 
day, heat the slices in a very little butter 
or gravy. 

Use the remnants of the veal roast in 
the souffié for luncheon the second Tues- 


Bavarian cream. 


Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Baked eggs 
Graham toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped quahaugs 
String bean salad 
Breadsticks 


DINNER 
Pot roast of veal 
Vegetable salad 
Pineapple tapioca 
with whipped cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked fish 
Oatmeal rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Hot cheese in 
croustades 
Sliced tomatoes with 
dressing 
Oatmeal bread 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Baked potatoes 
Fried tomatoes 
Strawberry shortcake 
Small coffee 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Cereal with cream 
Plain omelet 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold sliced lamb 
Corn fritters 
Tomato salad 
Small cakes 


DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Chicken, southern 
style 
Creamed potatoes 
Green peas 
Rice cream 
Sour cream cookies 


Priday 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Tomato salad with 
mayonnaise 


Indian meal pancakes 
Berries 


DINNER 
Bouillon 
Baked sea trout 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Cucumbers’ with 
dressing 
Boiled rice with fruit 
Small coffee 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with cream 
Minced chicken on 
toast* 

Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked corn and 
beans* 
Popovers 
Cucumbers’ with 
dressing 
Sponge cake 


DINNER 


Broiled steak 
Potatoes Lima beans 
Beet and lettuce salad 

Spanish cream 

Wafers 

Small coffee 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Cherries 
Plain omelet 
With bacon 
Rusk Coffee 


DINNER 


Clear soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Browned potatoes 
Spinach with butter 
sauce 
Tomato salad 
Frozen peaches 
Wafers Small coffee 


SUPPER 


Sardines with lemon 
Bread and butter 
sandwiches 
Iced cocoa Cake 


Monday 


BREAKFAST 
Grape fruit 
Baked eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Mushrooms cooked in 
butter* 

Cream puffs with 
cheese filling 
Iced tea Wafers 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup 
Sliced lamb with mint 
jelly* 

Fried summer squash 
Potatoes 
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Watercress with 
French dressing 
Prune jelly with 


Small coffee 
Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Broiled small fish 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Lamb 


Rolls ruit 


DINNER 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes Peas 
Cucumber and cress 


Chocolate custard 
Wafers Small coffee 


‘Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet Rye popovers 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold roast beef 
Mustard pickles 
Potato cakes 
Fruit shortcake 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Chicken with 


asparagus 
Mashed potatoes 


t 
Wafers’ Iced tea 
Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Cherries 
Broiled smoked 
salmon 
Cerealine muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPYER 
Eggs Portuguese 
Breadsticks 
Crullers 
DINNER 


Grapefruit cocktail 
Lamb chops’ with 
velvet sauce 


Strawberry shortcake 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Shredded pineapple 


Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Salmon chowder 
Watercress salad 

Wafers eese 

t jelly 


DINNER 
Clam soup 
Vegetable roast 
Stuffed tomatoes 
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Lettuce with dressing 
Plain ice cream 
with fruit sauce 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Finnan haddie in 


Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Eggs and _ tomatoes 
with pepper sauce 
Graham rolls 
Fruit 
DINNER 
Chicken fricassee 
Tomatoes Boiled rice 
Cucumber and cress 
salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Red raspberry mousse 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Chicken on toast 
Coffee Crullers 
DINNER 


Roast loin of veal 
Watermelon preserve 
Baked onions 
Potatoes Radishes 
Asparagus on toast 
Rhubarb sherbet 
Small cakes 
SUPPER 
Graham bread 
Cheeseballs 

Wafers ced 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 

Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escalloped scallops 
Cucumbers with 
dressing 
Fruit muffins 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Broiled steak 
Potato puff 
Lima beans 
Radishes 
Chocolate cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


‘Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Smoked herring on 
toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Veal souffle 
Popovers with fruit 
sauce 
DINNER 
Roast rib of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Asparagus on toast 

ishes 
Bavarian 


cream 
Iced coffee 


Pineapple 


Menu Recipes 


Salmon Chowder 


Cut one large potato and one half 
onion into small pieces; boil in a eup of 
water, adding red pepper, a few drops 
of Worcestershire sauce, even less of 
kitehen bouquet and a quart of milk. 
Just before the milk boils, add one-half 
ean of salmon, two hard-cooked eggs, 
chopped fine, and a few broken crackers. 


Cocoa Omelet 


Separate five eggs. To the well-beaten 
yolks add three tablespoons of cream, a 
pinch of salt, three teaspoons of cocoa 
and one tablespoon of sugar. Fold in 
the beaten whites. Cook two minutes in 
an omelet pan, then brown in the oven 
and serve immediately. 


Mock Sweetbreads 

Dip slices of whole wheat bread in 
beaten egg. Season with salt and fry a 
light brown in hot butter. Remove to 
platter and serve with the following sauce 
poured over them: Two eups of milk, 
thickened with a dessertspoon of corn- 
starch. Season to taste and add a gen- 
erous lump of butter. Last, add two- 
thirds or a eup of chopped walnut meats. 
Pour, piping hot, over the “sweetbreads” 
and serve immediately. Garnish with 
sprigs of parsley. F. 8S. 


Veal Cutlets with Ham 


Purehase two veal cutlets; on one place 
a slice of ham, eover with the second eut- 
let. Place in a roasting pan and cook 
until tender in an oven, hot at first, to 
sear the meat, but lowered to moderate 
heat. The gravy will be delicious. C. C. 


Baked Potatoes with Onions 


Select half a dozen firm, ripe tomatoes, 
Rub these well with a cloth and eut into 
halves. Place in a shallow baking pan, 
eut sides up and cover each slice of to- 
mato with grated cheese. Prepare three 
onions by frying them in butter, after 
being chopped fine. Put a layer of the 
fried onions on the eheese; sprinkle with 
salt and pepper. Lastly, dredge with 
grated bread crumbs and dot with bits of 
butter. Set in the oven to bake an even 
brown. Serve very hot. E. L. 

Omelet Soufflé 

All the reeipes for omelet soufflé which 
I have seen say that that dainty should 
be eaten immediately upon its exit from 
the oven. I. experimented with a small 
one, hoping to make one which would re- 
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tain its puffiness, and was suceessful. To 
two egg yolks were added two level table- 
spoons of flour, a saltspoon of salt, a 
dash of pepper, a teaspoon of melted but- 
ter, and a generous -eup of milk, 
mixed thoroughly and to creamy smooth- 
ness. Another teaspoon of melted butter 
was put in the dish in which it was to be 
eooked and served, and the mixture 
poured in. It was then stirred over the 
fire till it was almost as thick as double 
cream. Removing from the fire, I folded 
in the two egg whites, beaten as stiff as 
possible, and placed it in the oven, un- 
covered, to “set.” It was allowed to 
stand ten minutes after it was done, be- 
fore serving, in spite of which the last 
spoonful served was as light and delicate 
as the first. A small spoonful which I 
set aside did not fall or become tough 
even when cold. E. 8. 


Fried Chicken 


Clean and joint two small “fryers.” 
Put two tablespoons each of butter and 
lard in a baking pan and melt. Roll the 
chicken in flour that has been well sea- 
soned with salt and pepper and lay in 
the pan, making only one layer. Place 
the pan in the oven and when the chicken 
is brown on one side turn it over. When 
done remove to a platter, garnish with 
parsley and serve with gravy made in 
the pan. This saves the discomfort of 
frying in a skillet and also insures a 
well-cooked chicken. R. B. 


Asparagus 

After experimenting with all sorts of 
utensils in which to boil asparagus, I 
finally discovered that a large tin coffee 
pot met the requirements, at least for a 
small family. Its hight admits the as- 
paragus standing on end; its narrowness 
prevents the tips from toppling over; 
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the spout gives an outlet in case of boil- 

ing over; the closed lid allows the tips 

to delicately steam; while the stalks are 

cooked thoroughly in the deep, rapidly 

boiling water. As a result I never have 

ey asparagus tips or tough stalks. 
J 


Clean Markets 


One hundred clean markets and gro- 
ceries, in New England, are to be given 
national publicity in our pages. Readers 
are invited to submit the names of such 
establishments, with the names of three 
persons of unquestioned standing as ref- 
erences. Such markets and_ groceries, 
which shall be found on investigation by 
a board of health, a physician or a com- 
petent committee, to be thoroughly, hy- 
gienically clean and well-kept, will be 
published as “Goop HovuseKEEPING clean 
markets.” The following markets, as now 
owned and conducted, are entitled to this 
distinction, having been duly investigated. 
Have our readers other candidates to be 
put forward under the same conditions? 

J. E. Perkins, Apponaug, Rhode Is- 
land. 

Royce Brothers, West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

R. D. Creamer & Son, Woodland St, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Frank L, Perkins, 7 Light St, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

L. E. Milliken & Co, Allen and Bon- 
ney Sts, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

B. G. Morrison, Lyndonville, Vermont. 

Ruggles Brothers, Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont. 

Duesler Brothers, 21 Phenix Ave, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 

C. W. Woodbury, Needham, Massachu- 
setts. 
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# The summer is the time for voyages of 
Discovery. Womenfolk and menfolk fare 
forth and meet their kind and see and 
hear new things without end. For this 
reason a premium of one hundred per 
cent was placed upon Discovery para- 
graphs one year ago during the months 
of June, July, August and September. 
The result was an enrichment of our stock 
of Discoveries, to say nothing of the pock- 
etbooks of many readers. The same plan 
will be repeated this year. Discoveries 
mailed on and after June 1, up to Sep- 
tember 21, inclusive, will be eligible to 
purchase under the double rate of two 
eents per printed word. Remember, Dis- 
coveries mailed after September 21 are 
not subject to the special rate. Every 
Discovery must be labeled plainly with 
the writer’s name and address. Una- 
vailable manuscript which is accompanied 
with postage will be returned. Unless 
so accompanied, such material goes 
promptly into the waste basket. 


# A relative of mine, a young woman, 
insisted strenuously on the omission of 
the word “obey” from the marriage serv- 
ice. She would obey no man, and she 
did not intend to say so. Her fiancé, who 
was a sensible person, held his peace and 
the matter dropped. On the day of the 
wedding, as I was a bridesmaid, I stood 
immediately behind the bride. She re- 
peated the words of the service, in her 
excitement not noticing that she had pro- 
nounced the hated word “obey.” Not so 
our friend the bridegroom, who, to my 
utter amazement and _ discomfiture, 
gravely “wiggled” his ears as the word 
dropped from her lips. This was a trick 
of his in boyhood that I knew well, and 
I had an extremely uncomfortable time 
during the remainder of the service to 
straighten my face. E. B. 


# When packing your trunk for the sea- 
shore, take along a few yards of dark 
green denim or cheesecloth to hang over 
the possible east or south window, which 


is usually minus blinds. Your morning 
nap will amply repay you. G. C. 


I met one emergency with my electric 
iron. Turning it upside down, I braced 
the iron between two ordinary flatirons 
on the cold range. After switching on 
the electricity, a cup of water set on the 
flat bottom soon boiled and I made my 
cup of tea. I thought to myself, How 
convenient for a young mother when milk 
or water must be quickly heated in the 
night! H. 


@ Every year we take with us on our 
vacation several large colored handker- 
chiefs for pilloweases. These we stuff 
with hay. We use them in the hammocks, 
and save the room in our trunks which 
regulation pillows occupy. D. H. 


# A fetching gift for one’s country house 
party hostess is an English gathering bas- 
ket. They are large enough to carry doz- 
ens of long-stemmed flowers, yet may be 
conveniently slipped over the arm and 
are provided with small pockets for scis- 
sors and green florist’s thread. An espe- 
cially pretty one of brown wicker had 
a shepherd’s crook through its center, 
whereby it could be planted in the soft 
earth, and, standing alone, receive the 
flowers as they are gathered. These bas- 
kets come, as a rule, in brown wicker, and 
es charming as they are unusual. 


# Apropos of the sailing of a party of 
friends for Europe, a delightful little 
dinner was given by one of them. Before 
leaving the drawing room each guest was 
handed a tiny pasteboard suit case or 
trunk, labeled for a certain foreign city, 
and they were asked to convey their bag- 
gage there. In the dining room they 
found a little water-color copy of a 
fameus building or scene at each plate. 
The fun consisted in matching one’s 
trunk to the right scene. Both trunks 
and place cards made dainty souvenirs. 
Of course, a hostess who could not make 
the water-color copies could use photo- 
graphs or even half tones very effectively. 
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Short descriptive passages from famous 
books of travel were handed the guests 
later on. The proper names had been 
substituted by dashes, and the guests were 
supposed to fill them out. When it was 
done they read them aloud, and then 
matched them to the right picture post 
eard from the heap on the table around 
which the guests sat. The real informa- 
tion gleaned from the evening made the 
company feel it thoroughly worth while. 


@ Chives can sometimes be bought grow- 
ing in a basket. A friend of mine pur- 
chases them in this form, cuts them down 
like grass when they are needed, and lets 
them grow up again. An interesting and 
economical performance. Jay. 


@ Every woman knows the benefit of 
sunshine in giving sheen and luster to 
newly washed tresses. I take a ten-cent 
sun hat (the stiff kind), and cut off the 
crown to within an inch or so of the brim, 
binding the eut edges with several thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth. After washing my 
hair, I put on the crownless hat and draw 
my hair through the opening, spreading 
it over the brim. The hat keeps the glare 
from my eyes and makes it -possible to 
read or work during the drying process. 
L, T. 


* While in charge of a small girls’ camp, 
I discovered a way to use all leftovers 
from meals. I had a sheet of paper 
hung in the kitchen, with a pencil at- 
tached to it. At the top of the paper 
was the word “Nibbles.” After each 
meal I wrote down all pieces which were 
left: One banana, two cookies, one plate 
of beans, ete. The girl putting her name 
after one of these first could have it at 
the next meal, or whenever she chose. 


B. 


@ Tips on ocean steamers seem to be ob- 
ligatory, and on every passage one finds 
inexperienced travelers asking how much 
they should give the man who has waited 
on them at table. A German whom we 
met had a scheme as economical as it 
was ingenious. At the end of the first day 
on board he said to the waiter something 
like this: “Here is dwenty-five cents. 
Efery day you brings me dings goot, you 
gets hoch anoder; efery day you brings 
me dings bad you gets nodings. See?” 
This seems rather a hard-fisted plan, but 
it is also a long-headed one. Any dining 
room steward will tell you that his per- 
quisites are very uncertain, sometimes 


jarge, sometimes pitifully small, and he is 

glad to make sure of a definite amount 

such as the Teuton had promised him. 
H 


# It oecasionally happens that one wishes 
to mend a broken spot in the plaster 
when there is neither cement, plaster of 
paris, nor any of their kin on hand. In 
this ease try sifted coal ashes, sand and 
wheat flour; two parts of ashes, two of 
sand and one of wheat flour, mixed with 
water. This may be applied with an 
ordinary case knife at little expense, time 
or trouble, and will become smooth and 
hard in a few hours. M. H. 


# On a visit to.a friend’s summer home, 
I noticed an excellent scheme. Each 
bedroom was provided with two doors, 
hung on the same door frame, one in- 
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side and one out, and opening in oppo- 
site direetions. The inner was an ordi- 
nary solid door; the outer, a slat door. 
On a hot night the outer door only is shut, 
the slats giving as complete protection as 
the solid door, and yet allowing ample 
cireulation of air. The cost of the slat 
doors -was about $1.50 apiece and they 
are considered well worth the extra 
amount, because of the great increase 
in eomfort assured by their use. E. C. 


# In washing lace, I used to squeeze it 
out of the rinsing water and pin on a 
pillow to dry, but I have learned a better 
way. Squeeze out the water, spread on 
a bath towel, place a piece of cloth over 
it and iron. The surface of the bath 
towel fills up the meshes of the lace, 
which looks as good as new, always pro- 
viding that the lace has not been rubbed, 
nor wrung out. 


#T diseovered a friend sitting on the 
veranda with just the two back pieces of 
a lingerie waist in her lap, applying the 
buttons and making the buttonholes. They 
were not even eut-out backs, but merely 
the straight pieces, on which the pattern 
would later be laid when the eutting-out 
process was begun. By using this plan 
she was sure of having left enough goods 
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for a neat fastening without having to 
add a facing; she disposed the first thing 
of a task distasteful to her, which other- 
wise she must look forward to throughout 
the making of the remainder of the waist; 
and, by far the most important of the 
reasons, she was not mussing the dainty 
fronts and perhaps sleeves of the waist 
by twisting and turning the garment dur- 
ing the “buttonhole period.” M. C. M. 


# The legs of old, thin stockings are fine 
for use in packing shoes. They should 
measure about three inches longer at 
each end than the shoes, to allow for 
turning over at the ends. Taking up 
almost no room, they are an improve- 
ment on the bulky squares of linen com- 
monly used. Black stockings may be 
used for black shoes and white for light- 
colored shoes. G. T. 


# “Be sure not to forget a new curry- 
comb,” said someone when the members 
of a prospective camping party were mak- 
ing their list of supplies. This made me 
curious, as I knew there was to be no 
horse at the camp. Inquiry disclosed the 
fact that a curryeomb is better than any- 
for taking the scales from fish. 


# Japanese paper for handkerchiefs, as 
a sanitary measure, is not at all a new 
idea; but we discovered the new Japanese 
toilet paper to be a convenient form in 
which to procure it. A package of Jap- 
anese toilet paper (which is double the 
eost of the other, and consequently un- 
necessarily expensive for ordinary use) 
is now hung in the bathroom beside the 
usual kind. It is as soft as linen and so 
does not irritate the skin, and when one 
has a cold, or at any time, it makes a use- 
ful and perfectly hygienic handkerchief 
which can be disposed of instantly, needs 
no washing, and can perpetuate no germs. 
The paper can be procured at almost any 
grocer’s or druggist’s. J. P. 


@ Long experience in traveling has 
shown me the comfort of a small pillow 
to tuck into the hollow of a tired back, 
or slip under a drowsy head. But a real 
pillow adds unwelcome bulk to the hand 
baggage. I avoid this difficulty by the 
use of a neat, strongly made nightdress 
case, eleven by seventeen inches, opening 
at the long side with a six-inch buttoned 
flap, like an envelope. In this I place 
a soft nightdress, folded to the size of 
the ease, a small lavender sachet, and 
sometimes small pieces of clean under- 
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wear and stockings—anything, in fact, 
that is soft and flat and uninjured by 
pressure. It fits nicely into my travel- 
ing bag and simplifies packing. L. T. 


# When the bride and groom were leav- 
ing, instead of throwing the usual con- 
fetti and rice, flower petals were used. 
These were obtained from a florist at 
very trifling cost, and were passed among 
the guests in a large white raffia basket 
trimmed with white satin ribbons. E. M. 


a step-saver and space-saver in the 
tiny kitchen of our seashore bungalow is 


a ten-cent wire photograph holder that 
has been utilized, for lack of drawer 
room, to hold the cooking knives, forks, 
spoons, cake turner, ete. Fastened to the 
wall between the kitchen table and range, 
everything is handy when needed, with- 
out extra steps or reaching. It takes 
up little room and everything is in sight 
without searching and turning over things 
in the dresser drawer. It has been found 
especially good for holding knives with 
sharp edges, for there is no danger of 
cutting the hands, and the edge cannot 
become dulled by contact with things 
usually kept in a drawer. J. K. 


# An acceptable traveling gift for a 
woman who plays ecards is a bridge whist 
bag made of ribbon. This requires three 
yards of four-and-a-quarter-inch-wide rib- 
bon, preferably one of pompadour design. 
Both ends of the ribbon should be turned 
over an inch and a half and stitched down 
inahem. Three-eighths of an inch above 
this hem the two thicknesses should again 
be stitched across to make a place for 
drawing strings. Six inches from the 
end, which was formed by turning over 
for a hem, the ribbon should be doubled 
on itself and the edges overcast together 
as far as the stitching which holds the 
hem. This should be done at both ends of 
the strip, thus forming two bags. The 
ribbon that remains at the center should 
be doubled on itself and overcast together 
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on both edges as fer as the hem, forming 
a third and longer bag between the other 
two. Two pieces of five-eighths-inch rib- 
bon should then be run in the place des- 
tined for drawstrings and tied in small 
bows at either side. This completes the 
sewing of the bag. In each of the outer 
bags should be placed a pack of the 
smaller ecards called whist cards, and in the 
middle bag should be put one of the small 
bridge score pads, with a pencil and two 
of the small bezique counters. It is a 
great convenience, when traveling, to have 
the cards and their accessories packed to- 
gether where they will not be soiled and 
will yet be accessible at any moment, and 
this contrivance takes little more room 
than if each article were packed sepa- 
rately. Though intended primarily for 
bridge, such a bag is equally useful to a 
solitaire player. J. H. 


@ Most sporting goods stores sell a dark, 
eanvas, ¢cylinder-shaped bag for use in 
packing for a camping trip. These have 
handles, are waterproof, and have the 
big advantage of being light, which im- 
mediately suggests them as being valu- 
able for hand baggage on a trip abroad. 
They known: as duffel 


#TI have discovered that one cannot 
warm gasoline by setting a tin pail of the 
fluid in a larger one of hot water with- 
out disastrous results: painful burns, a 
damaged house, clothing and furniture 
and a doctors bill. Experience has 
taught wisdom, but the price was too 
high. This method was suggested by a 
household magazine—not this one. F. B. 


# At a camp in the Adirondacks, whose 
owner had spent much time and thought 
in utilizing every inch of space, all the 
beds and most of the seats were built in, 
but the thing which appealed to us most 


strongly was the fact that in the bedroom. 


a tiny recess in the wall held paper, pens 
and ink, while beneath it hung a board, 
about fifteen by eighteen inches in size, 
fastened to the wall by two hinges. When 
one wished to write, the board was lifted 
up and a three-cornered bracket swung 
around from the wall to support it. The 
rest of the time it oceupied no space in 
the room. M. H 


© One feature of my guest room has 
been much appreciated. It is merely keep- 
ing a guest’s dressing gown hanging in 
the closet. It is of medium size, and 
does well enough for a guest of either sex 


to wear on his or her way through the 
halls to the bathroom. <A pair of Jap- 
anese bedroom slippers go with the gown. 
If one is to be a guest for a few days, 
there is often not room enough in the 
suit case for a bulky dressing gown, with- 
out sacrificing other essentials. H. B. 


#A rhyming friend, fond of a joke, 
sent me a parting gift to the steamer 
which amused me so much that I pass 
it on for those who wish to follow suit. 
To a yard of inch-wide, red ribbon were 
hung five little gifts, all neatly tied up in 
exactly the same size and form. As each 
was opened, a little paper fell out and 
the complete collection of gifts and verse 
was as follows: 
“A handkerchief to wave adieu, 
A lemon for when you’re feeling blue, 
A paper of pins to keep you tight, 
Some soda mints to set you right, 
fountain pen—I hope you'll write.” 
. C. 


# Our vacation was spent in a large, 
old-fashioned house, which lacked the 
old-time knocker and 
was guiltless of 
door bells. This 
was ineonvenient, es- 
pecially as an ordi- 
nary rap could not 
be heard through the 
house. A scrap pile 
yielded a horseshoe 
for the knocker, the 
blade of a small hoe the sounding board, 
and the bail of an old pail gave the 
needed wire. Two hooks were screwed 
into the house, the wire was fastened 
across the ends of the shoe to hang it 
from the hooks. Wire for a handle to 
raise the knocker was put through two 
holes in the toe of the shoe. The hoe 
~— was nailed just beneath the hooks, 


#@ Three congenial families with five 
wide-awake boys are solving the boy 
problem, for a portion of the time at 
least, in a most agreeable way, according 
to the youngsters’ theories. These boys 
meet once each month during the school 
term, spending that Saturday afternoou 
together, usually in baseball. During va- 
cations they consider once each week 
none too often, as they gather in reg- 
ular routine at one another’s homes. 
Each mother, in her turn, serves light 
refreshments, whieh is not expected to be 
composed of more than two varieties, un- 
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less a birthday makes the more elaborate 
spread allowable. No inclemency of 
weather breaks in upon these club days, 
for when it is too hot for baseball or 
too rainy for outside games, school dis- 
cussions and more quiet indoor games fill 
the time. Although these little gather- 
ings have been going on for a year and 
a half, yet the newness has not at all 
worn off; indeed, the enthusiasm seems to 
grow with the boys and they look for- 
ward to the day with the greatest of 
pleasure. The Mother of Two. 


When spending the day in the woods 
or on the river, we like a hot dinner in- 
stead of the usual sandwich lunch, so 
my husband contrived a handy article 


that will answer for campers also. It 
ean be packed flat and takes up very 
little space, besides being speedily taken 
apart and put together. It consists of 
a piece of sheet iron sixteen by twenty 
inches, with detachable legs, adjustable 
by means of nuts and screws. It stands 
nine inches high. The legs are of thin 
iron, though thicker thin the top, are 
one inch wide and made as illustrated. 
They are fastened to the top piece, as 
shown in the diagram. On this primi- 
tive stove vegetables can be cooked, steak 
fried and coffee made in a short time, 
for a fire underneath heats it in a few 
minutes. B. 


© Some friends who have traveled a 
great deal with their small boy keep 
a regular diary for him whenever they 
are traveling. Every night they write 
in it a few lines about the places they 
have visited and the people they have 
met, laying particular emphasis upon 
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everything that has interested or appealed 
to the child. They hope that this will 
aid in impressing some of the things on 
his mind so that his unusual experiences 
will not be wholly lost and that in after 
years he will enjoy reading the diary 
and recalling many incidents that would 
otherwise have entirely vanished from 
his memory. J. H. 


@ When it came time to put our big fern 
on the poreh for a breath of fresh air, I 
was very anxious to have one of the reed 
hangers shown in a certain Oriental shop. 
The price, however, seemed prohibitive 
just then, so we made one of grape vines. 
It is a little more rustic, but quite as 
picturesque and attractive as the ex- 
pensive, imported ones. The woody part 
of the vines were cut and twisted into a 
cirele, which fitted the center of the pot 
snugly, and to this were fastened three 
handles made of braided lengths of vine, 
ending in a large loop at the top. G. M. 


# Who has not heard some American 
just home from Germany rave about 
the beauty of the poppies in the wheat? 
Something quite as beautiful was seen 
here last year when the artistic owner of 
an asparagus bed planted a border of 
red poppies all about it. The contrast of 
the vivid flowers with the feathery as- 
paragus tops was as pretty as any com- 
bination to be found in the flower gar- 
den. H. M. 


# A “Discoverer” speaks of using an 
abalone shell as a shade over the electric 
light bulb. She, and other readers, may 
be interested in knowing that a jeweler in 
California makes the most exquisite elec- 
trie light shades of abalone. He also 
makes most beautiful jewelry, set in ster- 
ling silver. The beauty pins, at forty 
cents a pair, are much daintier for the 
baby’s clothes than pins of gold. A size 
larger, at fifty cents a pair, are also much 
prettier for pinning waists than are pins 
of heavier metal. K. C. 


# Two bits of advice to women about to 
travel in Europe cannot be too strongly 
emphasi First, be sure to take only 
plain, strong underwear; if one takes 
the dainty lingerie, lace or embroidery 
trimmed, that we all love to wear at home, 
it is likely to be in shreds after the first 
“quick wash” (which is very expensive, 
by the way), and even the stouter cloth is 
liable to be riddled with holes from the 
chemicals used. Also take all the old 
handkerchiefs procurable from family and 
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friends, for use on the railway, for they 
get so soiled it is impossible to get them 
white again, while the old ones may be 
thrown away. The second item is this: 
Wear a small hat with no brim in the 
back for traveling; otherwise it is im- 
possible to lean back—for the cushion 
at one’s back goes straight to the roof— 
and at best the foreign railway carriages 
are uncomfortable enough. Don’t bother 
to take a large or dressy hat with you, 
for there are fine milliners in all the siz- 
able cities where one can buy as cheaply 
as in America, and be quite as sure that 
it is @ la mode. Mrs H. C. T. 


# My experience with piazza screens was 
that one season’s wear rendered them im- 
possible for further use until the filling 
was renewed. This was expensive; so 
last year I tried a new scheme, with sat- 
isfactory results. The sereens are mission 
style with plain green burlap filling and 
in winter are used in the library and 
reception room. The inside of each 
sereen I left as it was, but on the side 
facing the sun I basted dark green crépe 
paper. I used thread to match and made 
very short stitches on the burlap side. 
Around the edge, just inside the frame, I 
applied a cord, made of the twisted crépe 
paper, with two loops at each corner. 
When they were finished, the screens 
looked very well and, at the end of the 
season, when I removed the paper cover- 
ing, I found the filling underneath as 
good as new. E. F. B. 


# If you intend to travel by steamer, take 
with you about twelve feet of strong pic- 
ture wire. String on this a dozen patent 
wooden clothespins. Have the steward 
stretch this tight across the few clothes- 
hooks in the stateroom, and you will find 
that your clothing may be hung, sepa- 
rately and neatly, taking up a minimum 
of space. Each article is easily found 
and removed from the wooden clasp of 
the clothespin, and the enamel paint of 
the stateroom is not marred by screw 
hooks, which many travelers carry to 
inerease hanging facilities. M. C. 


# A hedge or fence adorned with sweet 
peas presents a shabby appearance in 
the latter part of summer unless some 
expedient is used. Nasturtiums planted 
with the sweet peas are too strong, and 
not being true climbers, but trailers, are 
liable to encroach on the peas or sprawl 
in an unsightly fashion. I use mauran- 
dia vine, which is a slender, graceful 


climber, and at its best in the fall. It 
gives a variety of colors, rose, white, blue 
and purple, and ean be had in the sep- 
arate colors. I have also used cypress 
vine with sweet peas. Its foliage is equal 
in delicacy to the popular asparagus of 
the florist, and when this fleecy green 
is starred with scarlet and white even the 
departed sweet peas cannot be much re- 
gretted. Few garden sights are more 
beautiful than a fenee or trellis of ey- 
press vine in September. A. B. 


# Why does not some young woinan who 
is fond of ocean travel and proof against 
seasickness take the position of mother’s 
helper or companion to an invalid, and 
make a business of crossing and recross- 
ing the ocean on the “liners”? No doubt 
the steamship companies could aid her 
in finding many patrons. Too often a 
mother finds out too late that she her- 
self must care for the little ones—no 
matter how badly she feels—for the nurse 
is quite incapacitated by seasickness. 
Such a life would be healthful and in- 
teresting for a tired teacher or working 
woman of refinement. H. 


# At a recent luncheon in California the 
guests were seareely seated at a charm- 
ingly decorated table when the maid 
handed a telegram to the hostess, the 
mother of a grown daughter whose girl 
friends were the luneheon guests. The 
hostess asked permission, tore open the 
envelope, and elevated her eyebrows in 
prettily simulated surprise. Then she 
read aloud: “Delighted to announce that 
Blanche and Henry Blankart are engaged. 
(Signed) Cupid.” Blanche was the 
daughter of the house, and instantly the 
table was a buzz of felicitations and best 
wishes. D. 


# My fifteen-year-old boy, who is an 
inveterate camper, on one of his excur- 
sions fell in with a tramp who showed 
him how to make bread in the following 
way: Mix a cup of flour with half a 
teaspoon of salt and a teaspoon of sugar, 
wetting with warm water until you have 
a dough that can be handled. Keeping 
the hands floured, work and pull the 
dough for five minutes, then form it into 
a piece two inches wide and half an 
inch thick. Have a stick of wood two or 
three feet long and three inches thick at 
the base; peel off the bark and sharpen 
the thin end, sticking this in the ground at 
such an angle that it will incline over a 
bed of hot coals and get very hot. Wind 
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the dough spirally around the broad 
end of the stick and turn while cooking. 
When done, stand up the club and pick 
off the sweet, crisp, delicious morsels. 
Birch, sassafras and maple branches are 
good for this purpose, but any wood 
withouf a bitter taste or pronounced or 
unpleasant odor may be used. G. C. 


A friend with a bottle-fed baby now 
enjoys many summer outings which she 
denied herself before she discovered the 
possibilities of the ice cream freezer. 
The food is prepared and measured into 
the bottles in the usual way, and they 
are then placed in the ean of the freezer 
with eracked ice packed around it, but 
no salt. An aleohol lamp and a small 
ean for heating water complete the out- 
fit, which makes it possible for mother 
and baby to go a-pienicking with pleas- 
ure and safety. B. M. 


# Sudden death is said to be the only 
infallible cure for seasickness, a pre- 
scription not likely to be tested, even by 
the most unfortunate victim. Let those 
who are subject to nausea try a Japa- 
nese hand stove. These convenient, little 
things can be bought at nearly all Orien- 
tal stores. They are small, metal boxes, 
velvet-covered, in which is placed a lighted 
punk, which burns for one hour. Their 
use on two voyages has made them indis- 
pensable to me. I always carry three 
packages of punk. Each contains ten 
pieces. I also take two sheets of wad- 
ding, eut in strips a little wider than the 
stove. These I wrap about the box, as 
the dust sometimes sifts out. Placed over 
the pit of the stomach, the stove will 
keep the stomach warm and often pre- 


vent seasickness. Even if one is sick it 
is a comfort. The little stoves are curved 
to fit inside the hands, and for tooth- 
ache, neuralgia or stiff neck the dry heat 
is far better than the moist heat of a 
hot-water bottle, and the boxes have the 
advantage of being lighter. The cost of 
stove and one package of punk, in my 
city, is but thirty-five cents, and ten cents 
for additional package of punk. A. K. 


# People who are going to boarding 
houses or hotels in the summer should 
have their children’s toys marked with 
their names. I always write my name, 
too, in magazines, books or workbags, 
so there is no reason for another’s appro- 
priating these things. I might also men- 
tion, be particular in locking your room 
doors. I once spent some time at a 
summer boarding house, where the guests 
left their doors unlocked, with the feel- 
ing that “we are all honest people.” 
During the summer small articles were 
missed from the rooms, but the blame 
could not be placed. E. B. 


#TI had a tinsmith make a perforated 
rack, resting on four little legs an inch 


long. This rack fits easily into my wash 
boiler, which, with a little water in it, 
and placed on two burners of my gas 
range, makes an ideal steamer for twelve 
or fourteen quart jars of fruit. <A fifth 
leg under the middle of the rack prevents 
sagging. U. C. 
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Chocalnte Cake 


By the Editor 


mem HERE is chocolate 
cake, and. there is other 
chocolate cake, whereof 
fae the fashioning and the 
outgiving is an _ event, 
like the fateful statue 
from Benvenuto Cel- 
lini’s furnace; and yet, I declare, one of 
.the things which remain entirely un- 
known in the United States of America 
to this day is chocolate cake. 3 

How it has been achieved—how others 
may yet achieve it—is the purpose of 
this sketch. “What is worth doing,” 
says the adage, “is worth doing well.” 
Cooking recipes, our wives tell us, can- 
not be too complete and explicit; shall 
we not celebrate with due ceremony those 
morsels of the gods which have left 
heavenly memories behind? 

_ The first step toward achieving choc- 
olate cake is to take one’s stand facing 
the east and make a firm resolution: to 
forego many superfluities and varieties, 
which cost money, and then, as soon as 
the resulting accumulation of eash will 
allow, to break loose from the familiar 
environment of the New World and get 
into the very different life of the Old. 
The change in itself is almost like a re- 
birth. 

If possessed of a flying machine, or 
an automobile—the former better 
adapted to getting past those little cus- 
tom houses at the frontier railroad sta- 
tions—penetrate to the heart of the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. If the railways can be 
avoided, the escape from tobacco smoke, 
crowding and fleas will make for a truer 
receptivity toward the unparalleled 
charms of chocolate cake. 

After the easy slide down the western 
declivities of the Alps, with its attend- 
‘ant scenery, stop at a little city named 
Innsbruck, which borders a milky, rush- 
ing river in the shadow of blue moun- 
tains. The buildings of the little city 
are fine and modern, many of them, and 
the trolley cars, which pass the railroad 
‘station, wear the look of home; but the 
streets grow narrower, and the structures 
and signs older and more quaint at every 
turn; see the weather-beaten mural paint- 
ings on the front walls of dwellings and 
shops: saints, the Mother and Child, the 


Saviour himself. “Over the Alps, Italy,” 
and the Vatican, and not so very far 
over from Innsbruck, either. This south- 
ern side of Austria, on the edge of the 
rainbow-tinted Dolomites, is almost Ital- 
ian in its beauty and its religion. 

Stroll through a narrow street—any 
one of several streets—gazing into the 
shop windows. Become duly engrossed, 
and of a sudden will come a ery from 
your traveling companion: “Look out! 
Get off the track!” 

Sure enough! But is it a baby road- 
roller that is bearing down upon us, or 
what? The boiler is as large, approx- 
imately, as a molasses hogshead. Their 
heads and their long pipes protruding 
from the cab windows, the engine driver 
and his fireman are stolen bodily from 
the pages of Fliegende Blitter. And 
there are cars—yes, four or five of them— 
bobbing cheerily along behind. Each one 
holds ten persons, to say nothing of the 
two little side seats on each platform— 
the favorite seats of all the train, for 
reasons which will be apparent when 
mountain views are on every hand. 

Stroll to the next street corner to 
eatch the train—or, more accurately 
speaking, to be caught; for this earavan- 
sary is traveling at a rate of about three 
miles an hour, and so quietly that the 
Society for the Suppression of Noises 
would never suspect its existence. 

The Orient express, which has just 
halted at Innsbruck for a fresh engine on 
its way from Paris to Vienna and Con- 
stantinople, can boast no such conductor 
as has this tiny train: a tall, splendid man 
in his military uniform, with brown mus- 
tache and goatee and a towering soldier 
cap, which recalls the days of 1776. 
But this eonduector is as gentle as he is 
imposing, with patience inexhaustible for 
wanderers whose ears and tongue are 
hopelessly wrecked upon the reefs of the 
German language. 

He says, on inquiry, his train is go- 
ing to Castle Amras and Igls (he pro- 
nounees it Isel); which means that the 
searcher for chocolate cake must climb 
aboard. 

The little train makes its escape from 
the city streets, up a hill and into a 
forest of spruce trees as slender and 
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dark as the evergreens on a frosted, 
German Christmas ecard. It winds up 
and up, in and out, stopping near Castle 
Amras and at other stations, and halt- 
ing at length at Igls. 

What do we see? Waiting to greet 
the train, one of those ubiquitous Tyro- 
lese, staff in hand, whom we saw leaving 
Innsbruek on foot, when we embarked on 
our little train. He has followed the 
straight and narrow path, across lots, 
and the cocktail on his hat nods tri- 
umphantly as he welcomes his friends 
who have ridden in the cars. We are 
several hundred feet nearer heaven than 
at Innsbruck, and that place, in turn, is 
1900 feet above the sea. ; 

Tgls is a village, set amid grassy fields 
and groves of spruce; and the light 
greens, and the dark evergreens, with a 
glorious sweep of blue mountains all 
around, are good for the eyes and soul. 

In Igls is no sueh thing as an econom- 
ieal appetite; then whither to lunch? 
The hotels look fashionable and not 
bohemian. What’s the matter with this 
outdoor restaurant, so deeply shadowed 
with a thicket of trees, under which the 
tables are set, that one almost overlooks 
it? 

Here is a vaeant table; but the waitress 
knows no word of English, and the 
written bill of fare would flunk the 
senior elass in German. The waitress 
will: hail the herr direktor, who speaks 
English—a little. A smiling man is the 
herr direktor; he would have the visitor 
try the very fine beefsteak and other 
dishes which he, believes to be admirably 
American ; erestfallen that German dishes 
are preferred, he will urge boiled beef— 
for do not Amerieans subsist upon beef? 
So boiled beef it is, and vegetables, 
which are better than the beef. 

But what is that dark, rich-looking 
bread or other substance which a wait- 
ress deposits on a neighboring table, for 
a group of Tyrolese women? The herr 
direktor says it is—there is no use try- 
ing to repeat what he says. The obvious 
course is to point out the stuff and ask 
for a duplicate order. 

One’s traveling companion, if she be 
feminine, will gaze at this dark foodstuff 
on her plate, poke it with a fork, and fall 
into puzzled silence. Then she will try 
it—just a little. 

A new light will flame in her eyes. 
Another taste, and a more liberal one. 
Her countenance grows eestatic, the glow 
in her cheek deepens, the masticating ap- 
paratus is accelerated. Meanwhile her 
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male companion, who already has passed 
beyond the experimental stage, threatens 


to clean out the plate before she has had 


a second helping, and it becomes neces- 
sary to summon the waitress for a fresh 
supply. 

. “What is it?” he gasps, between mouth- 
uls. 

“Tt seems to be chocolate cake, but it 
is not like’ any other chocolate cake I 
ever ate.” 

“T should say not! Why did I eat so 
mueh boiled beef?” 

Alas, why? Nevertheless, the only 
thing to do is to eat, and still to eat. 

The herr direktor arrives, beaming; 
would the visitors like to carry away 
some of the—whatever it may be—in a 
box? He will rush to fetch still more 
of the heavenly manna, with a _paste- 
board box in which to earry it. 

The precious parcel will travel down 
the mountain to Innsbruek; American 
friends will taste, the same strange light 
will leap to their eyes, and they will sug- 
gest a division, a sub-division, a sub-sub- 
division, for the benefit of each and all 
whose palates have fallen victim. 

Then there will be a clinic: darker of 
color, this mysterious substance, than old- 
fashioned, New England brown (Indian) 
bread, but equally coarse; a shade lighter 
in color than Mrs Smith’s and Mrs 
Brown’s chocolate cake, and much more 
moist; indeed, moist to sogginess. But 
not heavy. Like dark, soft gingerbread, 
only totally different. A broken sur- 
face gives a sparkle, as of a sugary eoat- 
ing. Someone will announce a soupcon 
of almond flavor; others will dissent. 

Then a resolution to repeat the ex- 
perience at another restaurant. The 
eager tourist makes essay in various 
places. Waiters bring on regenten torte, 
but it is not the same—not within a 
thousand miles. One restaurant after 
another in Innsbruck will be tried; fail- 
ure. The famous restaurants in Miinich, 
Dresden; again failure. In Nuremburg, 
in Frankfort, in Mainz, in Cologne, in 
Amsterdam: nothing to be found bearing 
a remote resemblance. 

Seenery will come and go, and vast 
cathedrals, and quaint, weird snatches of “ 
the Old World life; and running through 
the entire symphony, a haunting, * sweet 
motif, will be the memory of the flavor 
of the chocolate cake of Igls. 

Is there not some danghter of the 
Fatherland, in our eheeolate eakeless 
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the cake of Igls 4 


